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PREFACE. 

As  I  have  now  entered  upon  my  eighty-eighth  year,  by 
request  of  my  children,  I  will  commence  giving  a  succinct 
account  of  my  ancestry  and  incidents  of  my  own  life  ;  not 
that  I  have  anything  peculiar  to  write  more  than  others 
who  have  arrived  at  this  advanced  age,  but  as  there  are 
so  few  who  know  the  hardships  and  customs  of  the  early 
settlers  of  our  country,  and  as  I  received  from  my  grand- 
mother and  parents  many  interesting  incidents,  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  have  them  recorded.  Also,  as  the  dealings 
of  my  Heavenly  Father  have  been  so  remarkably  kind  to 
me,  and  as  I  have  been  peculiarly  blessed  in  trusting  Him 
in  all  my  ways,  it  may  induce  my  children,  grandchildren, 
and  their  posterity  to  realize  that  everything  in  this  world 
is  overruled  by  a  kind  Father  who  ordereth  all  events  for 
our  good  and  His  glory. 


GENEALOGY. 

I  give  the  names  of  my  ancestors  on  the  male  and  female 
side,  including  my  own  and  those  of  my  two  wives  : — 
Edward  Spalding, 
Benjamin  Spalding, 
Edward  Spalding, 
Ephraim  Spalding, 
Reuben  Spalding, 
Reuben  Spalding, 
Phineas  Spalding, 

Margaret  and  Rachael, 

Olive  Farwell, 

Mary  Adams, 

Abigail  Bullard, 

Mary  Pierce, 

Jerusha  Carpenter, 

Caroline  Bailey  Lothrop  and  Charlotte  Merrill. 


The  first  record  we  have  of  the  Spalding  family  is  that 
Edward  Spalding  came  to  America  from  England  and 
settled  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1630  or  1(583,  where  his 
first  wife,  Margaret,  and  daughter,  Grace,  died  and  were 
buried.        His  wife   died  in    1640.        He    married    again, 

Rachael but  her  surname  is  not  given  in  any  record 

I  can  obtain.      Here  Benjamin,  from   whom  I    am  a  lineal 
descendant,  was   born,    April    2,    1643.       He   removed   to 
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Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  prominent  and 
influential  men  in  that  town  and  part  of  the  State,  and 
died  February  26,  1670. 

CHILDKEN. 

John,  born  in  1633, 

Edward,  born  in  1635, 

Grace,  born  in  1641,  , 

Benjamin,  born  in  1643,  died  in  1708, 

Joseph,  born  in  1646, 

Dinah,  born  in  1649, 

Andrew,  born  in  1652. 
Edward,  Benjamin,  Joseph,  and  a  cousin  of  John's  went  to 
Plahrfield,  Conn.,  about  1700. 


Benjamin  married  Olive  Farwell.  He  resided  in  and 
about  Chelmsford,  was  a  farmer,  an  energetic  business  man 
before  he  removed  to  Connecticut.  After  he  removed 
to  Connecticut  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Canterbury,  Windham  county,  now  Brooklyn,  where  he 
made  a  homestead  which  he  transmitted  to  his  children. 

CHILDKEN. 

Sarah,  born  January  4,  1669,  married  John  Miriam, 
Edward,  born  June' 18,  1672, 
Benjamin,  born  July  6,  1685, 

Elizabeth,  married  Ephraim  Wheeler, 

Mary,  married  Isaac  Morgan. 


Edward,  born,  June  18,  1(572,  at  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
married  Mary  Adams.  He  died  in  Canterbury,  Conn., 
November   2!>,    1740,   and    his   wife    September    20,  1754, 
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aged   seventy-eight   years.       His   first   child  was    born    in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  all  the  rest  in  Canterbury,  Conn. 

Miss  E.  I).  Learned  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  in  her 
sketches  of  Windham  county,  says  that  Edward  Spalding 
was  the  third  settler  in  the  present  limits  of  Brooklyn. 
The  first  committee  of  the  religious  society  organized  in 
173-1,  was  Joseph  Adams,  Henry  Smith,  and  Edward 
Spalding. 

CHILDREN. 

Benjamin,  born  July  20,  1696, 

Elizabeth,  born  August  15,  1698,  married  Wm.  Darbe, 

Ephraim,  born  April  3,  1700,   - 

Jonathan,  born  April  15,  1704, 

Ezekiel,  born  September  8,  1706, 

Ruth,  born  September  28,  1710,  married  John  Bacon, 

Abigail,  born  March  10,  1713,  married  Ben  Douglas, 

Ebenezer,  born  June  24,  1717, 

Thomas,  born  May  7,  1719, 

John,  born  December  1,  1721. 

Ephraim,  born  April  3,  1700,  in  Canterbury,  Conn., 
married  Abigail  Bullard  of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and  all  his 
children  were  born  there. 

CHILDREN. 

John,  born  August  8,  1724,  removed  to  Plainfield,  N.  II., 

Phineas,  born  March  25,  1726,  died  May,  1751, 

Reuben,  born  February  26,  1728,  died  January,  1755, 

Josiah,  born  December  7,  1729, 

Ezekiel,  born  September  20,  1731, 

Palatiah,  born  March  19,  1734, 

Abigail,  born  March  1(5,  173(5,  married  Sam  Hall, 
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Olivia,  born  September  30,  1739, 
Mary,  born  May  1.6,  1744, 
Ephraim,  born  May  24,  1747. 


Reuben,  born  February  26,  1728,  died  January.  1755, 
married  Mary  Pierce,  October  1,  1747,  daughter  of 
Timothy  Bond  and  Mary  Pierce,  who  was  born  November 
15,  1728,  and  died  at  Sharon,  Vermont,  1826. 

CHILDREN. 

Mary,  born  June  18,  1748,  married  Ebenezer  Parkhurst, 
and  removed  to' Sharon,  Vermont;  had  nine  children. 
Her  brothers  were  Azel,  Pedew,  Phineas,  and  Reuben. 

Reuben,  born  December  15,  1758,  died  September  15, 
1849.  Pedew  and  Phineas  were  about  four  years  old 
when  they  died,  and  I  have  heard  my  grandmother  tell  of 
the  wonderful  religious  character  of  Phineas,  and  that  his 
father  appeared  to  him  a  short  time  before  he  died  and  told 
him  he  must  go  to  him.  This  he  came  into  the  house  and 
told  her,  and  from  that  time  she  expected  his  death. 


Reuben,  born  December  15,  1758,  died  September  15, 
1841),  married  Jerusha  Carpenter,  who  was  born  June  24, 
17(58,  and  died  December  7,  1827.  Was  married  June 
21,  1785. 

CHILDREN. 

Pierce,  born  February  J>,  1786. 

Polly,  born  August  12,  1788, 

John,  born  January  l(i,  1790, 

James,  born  March  20,  1792, 

Eunice,  born  September  24,  1794, 
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Susan,  born  October  24,  1796, 
Phineas,  born  January  14,  1799, 
Jason  C,  born  April  29,  1801, 
Azel,born  March  20,  1803, 
Levi,  born  September  9,  1805. 
Reuben,  born  July  22,  1807, 
Charles,  born  August  28,  1812. 

SEVENTH    GENERATION. 

Phineas  Spalding,  born  January  14,  1799,  married 
Caroline  Bailey  Lothrop  September  24,  182(5,  who  was 
born  August  15,  1803,  and  died  August  27,  1842. 

CHILDREN. 

Caroline  Anastasia,  born  July  12,  1827,  and  died  June 
13,  1883. 

Mary  Greenjeaf,  born  September  12,  1834,  married 
James  H.  Towle,  September  12,  1855. 

Second  marriage  to  Charlotte  Merrill,  September  17, 
1843,  who  died  April  4,  1887. 

CHILDREN. 

Ada  Louisa,  born  September  16,  1844,  married  Henry 
D.  Janes,  September  16,  1870. 

Frank  M.,  born  June  1,  1848,  married  Julia  Ingham, 
May,   1876. 

GRANDCHILDREN. 

Caroline  Adelaide  Towle,  born  January  18,  1867, 
Mary  Spalding  Janes,  born  July  10,  1871, 
Edward  Allyn  Janes,  born  March  19,  1882, 
Phineas  Spalding,  born  April  21,  1877, 
Harriet  Ingham  Spalding,  born  January  24,  18  79, 
Charlotte  M.  Spalding,  born  April  20,  1883. 
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MY  GRANDFATHER. 

My  grandfather  Reuben  Spalding  was  born  in  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  Feb.  26,  1728,  and  was  the  third  child  of  Ephraim 
Spalding  and  Abigail  Bullard,  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  son,  John,  removed  to  Plainfield,  X. 
H.  ;  another,  Josiah,  to  Ashford,  Conn.,  and  some  of  his 
family  went  to  western  Xew  York.  The  daughter,  Mary, 
married  Mr.  Laribee,  and  settled  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  and 
Abigail  married  Mr.  Hall  and  settled  in  Morristown,  Vt. 
My  grandfather  was  a  devotedly  pious  young  man,  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  his  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministry, 
as  he  was  well  educated  for  the  times,  but  becoming 
acquainted  with  my  grandmother,  Mary  Pierce,  whom  he 
afterward  married,  their  expectations  were  all  defeated. 
She  was  a  very  fashionable  young  lady,  wide  awake,  and 
in  no  way  calculated  or  qualified  to  be  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man. After  the  marriage  they  removed  to  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  and  he  there  taught  school  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then  bought  a  new  farm  in  the  Avestern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  town  of  Tyringham,  and  moved  on  to  it. 
when  the  country  was  sparsely  settled.  He  had  been 
on  his  farm  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  taken  sick  with 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  small-pox.  The  neighbors 
were  so  intimidated  that  they  dare  not  go  near  the  house. 
and  he  could  obtain  but  one  visit  from  any  doctor.  AYhut- 
ever  things  he  procured  were  left  away  from  the  house,  and 
the  children  would  bring  them  in.  My  grandmother  was 
confined  with  the  birth  of  mv  father  a  few  weeks  before 
this,  and  had  hardly  recovered  from  her  sickness.  My 
grandfather  gradually  failed,  and  the  night  just  before  his 
death,  got  into  his  chair,  smoked  his  pipe,  said  he  was 
better,    returned    to    his    bed   and   in    a  few    moments    died. 
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His  body  was  taken  and  buried  in  the  woods  in  an  unknown 
graVe.  Here  was  a  scene  which  might  inspire  the  genius 
of  the  painter  or  the  poet.  The  wife  and  the  mother  of 
five  little  children,  one  an  infant  a  few  weeks  old  in  the 
cradle,  a  husband  lying  dead  in  the  room,  far  away  from 
friends  and  neighbors,  feeble  from  her  own  infirmities,  to 
whom  could  she  look  but  to  that  Being  who  had  promised 
to  be  the  widow's  God  and  the  Father  to  the  fatherless. 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  in  that  cradle,  that  dark 
and  dismal  night,  laid  the  babe  who  in  after  life  was  to 
become  the  father  of  so  numerous  a  family  as  ours,  and 
who  was  destined  to  exert  such  an  abiding  influence  in 
shaping  the  institutions  of  his  adopted  State,  and  the 
church  of  which  he  was  the  senior  deacon  for  about  sixty 
years. 


MY  GRANDMOTHER. 

Alary  Pierce,  my  grandmother,  was  born  in  Phiinfield, 
Conn.,  November  15,  172<S,  of  very  respectable  parents, 
and  what  were  in  those  days  termed  good  livers.  She  was 
a  young  lady  of  great  vivacity  and  energy  of  character. 
The  few  incidents  of  her  early  life  I  obtained,  while  a  boy, 
from  her.  The  country  was  comparatively  new,  even  in 
Connecticut.  While  she  was  young  it  was  subject  to  the 
invasion  of  Indians,  and  the  people  lived  in  much  fear  of 
them,  as  many  of  our  western  settlers  do  now.  I  have 
heard  her  relate  that,  one  Sabbath,  when  most  of  the  adults 
were  at  church,  a  band  of  Indians  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood and  put  to  death  indiscriminately  every  child  in  the 
place.  The  panic  was  beyond  description.  Some  of  the 
children   were   l>dng  on  the  floor  with   their   brains    beaten 
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out  on  the  chimney,  and  others  in  the  yard  killed  as  they 
attempted  to  run  away.  The  scene  was  very  similar  to  that 
at  Bethlehem,  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  young 
children,  by  the  order  of  Herod  the  Great,  were  put  to 
death.  The  inhabitants  for  some  time  had  to  assemble  in 
camp  for  their  protection  until  the  danger  was  over. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  energy  of  my  grandmother, 
while  a  girl  at  home, — her  parents  had  cloth  dressed  at  the 
fuller's,  forty  miles  distant,  and  she  was  sent  on  horseback 
to  bring  it  home,  with  directions  to  remain  over  night  and 
return  the  next  day ;  but  to  their  surprise,  before  sundown 
the  same  day  she  returned  with  the  cloth,  but  killed  a  valu- 
able horse.  She  was  very  fond  of  horseback  exercise.  At 
one  time  she  was  invited  by  a  young  man  to  go  and  see  a 
woman  hung,  and  on  her  return  she  fell  in  with  another 
young  man  who  had  a  fleet  horse,  and,  as  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  out-done  in  horsemanship,  put,  as  we  might  say, 
spurs  to  her  horse  and  left  her  former  companion  far  be- 
hind, to  find  his  way  home  as  best  he  could.  As  she  was 
ft  very  gay  girl,  she  had  many  admirers,  and  she  delighted 
in  playing  her  pranks  upon  them,  some  of  which  were 
laughable  and  others  ridiculous. 

In  visiting  with  a  young  clergyman  one  Saturday  after- 
noon, she  told  him  if  he  would  look  at  her  while  preaching 
the  next  day,  she  would  make  him  laugh  so  as  to  astonish 
the  congregation.  lie  not  knowing  her  powers  agreed  to 
try  the  experiment,  but  he  found  to  his  great  mortification 
that  she  was  too  much  for  him,  and  when  he  laughed  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  the  people  thought  the  Devil 
had  got  into  their  minister.  It  was  said  that  she  headed 
up  a  young  man  in  a  hogshead  and  then  plagued  him  at 
the  bung-hole   until    he   begged   for   his   life  to  be  let    out. 
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promising  her  if  he  could   gain  his  liberty  he  would  never 
trouble  her  thereafter. 

Another  incident  must  be  recorded.  One  night  one  of 
her  lovers,  overcome  by  the  warm  fire  or  the  labors  of  the 
day,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  She  got  a  pillow,  made  an 
image,  and  put  it  in  the  chair  beside  him,  and  took  the 
light  and  went  to  bed.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he 
discovered  his  new  companion,  but  in  the  morning  he  was 
gone,  and  never  returned. 

The  above  incidents  will  show  in  some  measure  the  char- 
acter of  my  grandmother  while  a  girl ;  at  any  rate  that  she 
was  not  a  very  religious  young  lady.  But  after  her  mar- 
riage her  character  seemed  to  change  at  once.  Being 
united  with  so  pious  and  worthy  a  young  man,  and  one 
whom  she  loved  and  adored,  her  whole  soul  was  given  to 
her  family,  and  when  my  grandfather  died  she  expressly 
declared,  although  comparatively  young,  that  she  would 
never  marry  another  man,  which  purpose  she  ever  kept, 
showing  the  strength  of  her  affection  for  her  husband. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  her  subsequent  life  was 
devoted  entirely  to  her  family,  and  the  good  of  others. 
Being  left  without  any  means  for  the  support  of  her  chil- 
dren she  removed  from  Tyringham  to  Pla infield,  and  by  her 
own  efforts  and  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  was  enabled 
to  support  her  family  until  her  daughter  Mary  was  married 
to  Ebenezer  Parkhurst,  who  went  with  his  wife  and  my 
father  to  Sharon,  Vt.,  the  country  then  being  a  howling 
wilderness.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  her  to  part  with  her  two 
children,  the  distance  then  seemed  almost  as  being  out  of 
the  world.  After  a  few  years  she  resolved  to  follow  her 
children  to  Vermont,  and  took  the  other  son  and  left  the 
land  of  her  nativity  never  to  return.      Up  to  this  time  her 
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whole  energies  had  been  devoted  to  her  family,  and  she 
seemed  to  live  for  them  ;  but  after  arriving  in  Vermont 
another  sphere  of  usefulness  seemed  to  open  to  her,  and 
she  entered  upon  her  labors,  which  none  could  accomplish 
without  great  suffering,  perseverance,  and  energy.  As  the 
country  was  new,  and  no  physician  near  by,  and  having 
had  some  experience  in  midwifery  while  in  Connecticut, 
she  was  soon  called  upon  to  practice  in  this  department  of  the 
profession,  and  at  once  became  so  distinguished  that  she 
had  calls  far  and  near.  She  provided  herself  with  a 
pillion  ;  this  she  would  buckle  to  the  saddle,  and  ride 
wherever  she  was  called.  At  one  time  she  rode  ten  miles 
before  she  inquired  where  she  was  going.  At  another  time 
she  swam  a  horse  through  White  river  when  the  water  was 
high.  Hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  she  was  always  on  hand 
and  ready  to  do  her  duty. 

As  a  midwife  my  grandmother's  success  favorably  com- 
pared with  the  most  eminent  physicians.  1  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  his  mother  had  attended  about  three  thou- 
sand women  in  the  birth  of  their  children,  and  she  very 
seldom  lost  a  case,  in  the  early  settlement  of  our  country 
the  people  were  mostly  poor,  and  she  seldom  received  any- 
thing for  her  services,  and  when  she  did,  a  dollar  was  the 
extreme  fee  she  received.  How  docs  such  a  lite  reflect  upon 
our  modern  physicians,  who  think  they  are  martyrs  to 
humanity  when  they  can  ride  in  their  easy  carriages  or  on 
railroads,  and  receive  a  liberal  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. Dr.  Phineas  Parkhurst  o\'  Lebanon,  X.  II.,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  my  grandmother's  practice,  used 
to  say  that  a  monument  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  suit- 
able inscriptions,  should  be  erected  to  her  memory,  that 
future  generations  might    learn  what    the  pioneers  anil  early 
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settlers  of  our  country  had  to  endure,  and  of  what  material 
they  were  made. 

My  grandmother,  when  she  came  to  Vermont,  resided 
for  several  years  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  but 
when  my  father  purchased  his  farm,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  soon  came  to  live  with  him,  although  his  tenement  was 
very  humble,  made  of  logs  and  covered  with  bark.  After 
he  had  a  comfortable  home  he  provided  her  with  a  room 
which  she  retained  during  her  whole  life.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
did  the  same,  and  she  had  two  strings  to  her  bow,  as  she 
had  a  welcome  home  at  either  place,  although  most  of  her 
life  was  spent  at  our  house. 

She  ever  took  a  mother's  interest  in  my  father's  welfare, 
and  watched  over  him,  until  he  was  married,  with  perfect 
care.  One  night  when  he  went  over  the  river  to  a  husking 
and  did  not  return  as  soon  as  she  expected,  she  waded  the 
river,  and  when  she  saw  he  was  all  right,  that  he  was  still 
on  the  pile  of  corn,  husking,  she  returned  and  did  not  let 
him  know  for  some  time  what  she  had  done.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  instances  showing  her  interest  in  his  welfare. 

After  my  father's  marriagre  most  of  my  grandmother's 
time  was  spent  in  reading,  knitting,  smoking,  and  her  cares 
of  midwifery.  She  was  no  gadder,  and  seldom  visited  her 
neighbors  unless  they  were  sick.  She  never  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion,  but  when  my  father  would  speak  to 
her  upon  the  subject,  I  have  heard  her  say  she  was  as  good 
as  church  members.  I  think  she  relied  very  much  upon  a 
life  devoted  to  the  good  of  others.  It  is  true  that  very  i'vw 
ever  make  greater  sacrifices  for  suffering  humanity  than  she 
did.  Her  Bible  was  her  constant  companion  until  she  lost 
her  sight.  She  always  sat  in  the  door  of  her  room  during 
family  worship,  and  took  her  food  in  her  room.      After  she 
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gave  up  practice  she  spent  more  time  at  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
than  before,  generally  about  a  week,  seldom  over  two 
weeks  at  a  time.  When  anything  went  awry  she  would 
take  her  knitting-work  and  start  for  her  daughter's  ;  and  it 
was  a  common  remark  in  the  family  that  grandmother  had 
got  on  her  high-heeled  shoes,  as  she  kept  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  and  pointed-toed  shoes  which  she  took  great  pride  in 
showing  as  her  wedding  shoes,  together  with  some  other 
articles  which  she  brought  with  her  to  Vermont. 

She  Avas  about  medium  height,  not  fleshy,  very  straight, 
sat  and  walked  erect,  had  a  Aery  graceful  gait,  and  usually 
walked  from  our  house  to  Mr.  Parkhurst's;  a  mile  and  a 
half,  even  up  to  a  few  years  before  her  death.  She  had  a 
slight  shock  of  palsy  when  she  was  about  ninety,  but 
entirely  recovered.  The  only  serious  sickness  I  ever  knew 
her  to  have  was  the  dysentery,  when  she  was  ninety-three. 
This  disease  prevailed  in  Sharon  that  summer  and  there 
were  many  deaths.  When  she  was  taken  I  happened  to  be 
at  home,  and  wre  all  supposed  she  would  die.  Her  case 
was  entrusted  to  me,  as  I  had  had  some  experience  with 
my  brother  in  this  disease,  although  a  student,  and  to  our 
great  surprise  she  recovered,  owing  more  to  the  recuperative 
powers  of  her  constitution  than  to  my  skill.  After  this 
sickness  she  lived  a  number  of  years,  but  her  mind  seemed 
to  fail  more  than  her  physical  strength,  owing  probably  to 
her  having  outlived  her  day  and  generation,  and  had  nor 
that  mental  stimulus  which  is  so  necessary  in  keeping  up 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system. 
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MY  FATHER. 

My  father,  Reuben  Spalding,  was  born  in  Tyringham, 
Mass.,  Dec,  15,  1758.  Tlie  circumstances  of  his  birth 
have  been  described  in  ffivinff  the  record  of  his  mother. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  being  left  without 
property,  returned  to  her  friends  in  Plainfield,  Conn.  She 
being  a  very  industrious  woman  mostly  supported  the 
family.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  he  lived  most  of 
the  time  before  he  came  to  Vermont  among  his  relations, 
going  from  family  to  family,  a  neglected  boy,  as  he  never 
Avent  to  school  but  one  term  before  he  left  Plainfield.  He 
ever  entertained  the  highest  regard  for  his  teacher,  a  Mr. 
Rockwell,  and  would  often  remark  that  from  him  he  gained 
the  first  rudiments  of  an  education,  love  for  study  and  im- 
provement which  he  retained  during  life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Vermont  to  live  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Ebenezer  Parkhurst.  The  journey  was 
a  long  and  tedious  one,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
they  had  to  come  by  small  boats  up  the  Connecticut  river 
and  carry  their  baggage  around  the  falls,  and  push  their 
way  along  in  a  very  slow  manner.  But  at  last  they  arrived 
at  Sharon.  The  town  at  that  time  was  almost  a  wilder- 
ness, containing  but  six  families.  Mr.  Parkhurst  settled 
on  the  south  side  of  White  river,  on  the  west  line  of  the 
town  joining  Royalton,  and  at  this  time  the  railroad  passes 
through  his  farm,  where  he  and  some  members  of  his  family 
spent  their  lives.  As  Mr.  Parkhurst  had  no  pasture,  his 
cows  had  to  range  in  the  woods,  and  often  wandered  to  a 
great  distance,  and  my  father  had  to  find  them,  guided 
only  by  the  cow-bell,  and  it  often  became  dark  before  he 
found  them,  and  the  woods  were  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, more   especially   with   bears.       This   duty   not   only 
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made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  woods,  but  produced  a 
fearlessness,  courage  and  endurance  which  but  very  few 
attain,  and  which  was  manifested  through  life.  He  always 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  wonderful  decision  of 
character  and  courage. 

As  the  first  labor  of  the  new  settlers  was  to  clear  the 
land,  my  father  became  an  expert  in  chopping,  and  especi- 
ally in  felling  trees.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  took  a  job 
to  fell  six  acres  of  trees  in  an  adjoining  town,  which  he 
accomplished  in  six  days.  As  he  acquired  a  love  for  study 
in  Mr.  Rockwell's  school,  he  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity and  means  to  improve  in  science  and  useful 
knowledge.  He  sought  for  books  and  private  instruction, 
and  thus  by  perseverance  and  improving  every  leisure 
moment,  he  acquired  a  good  practical  education.  lie 
studied  surveying,  so  that  he  laid  out  under  the  government 
the  town  of  Chelsea,  At.,  and  was  often  called  to  lay  out 
land,  establish  disputed  lines,  settle  differences,  and  I  never 
knew  an  appeal  from  his  decision.  He  was  a  good  mathe- 
matician, understood  logarithms,  and  was  well  posted  in 
general  history.  My  father  was  not  bound  to  Mr.  Park- 
burst,  but  lived  with  him  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 
At  this  time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  a  public 
education,  with  reference  to  becoming  a  minister:  but  as 
he  had  no  means  to  carry  him  through  college,  be  thought 
he  woidd  apply  as  a  charity  scholar  :  therefore  one  bleak 
winter's  day  lie  put  on  bis  snow-shoes  and  started  for  Han- 
over, X.  II.,  to  consult  the  president  of  the  college.  In 
passing  through  Beaver  Meadow  in  the  town  of  Norwich, 
the  wind  blew  almost  a  hurricane  and  he  came  very  near 
perishing  with  the  cold,  but  by  perseverance  be  traveled 
fifteen  miles  and  arrived  at   Hanover  hungry  and  fatigued. 
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After  resting'  over  night  he  called  on  President  Wheelock, 
who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  so  much  so  that  my 
father  ever  after  held  him  in  the  highest  regard.  But  he 
was  informed  by  the  president  that  on  account  of  the  war 
the  college  was  destitute  of  funds  and  could  take  no  more 
charity  scholars  until  better  times,  or  the  war  closed.  This 
was  a  most  severe  disappointment.  It  blasted  all  his  cher- 
ished hopes,  and  lie  returned  with  a  broken  heart. 

But  "  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways."  He  had  another 
sphere  in  life  for* him  to  fill,  and  to  all  human  appearance 
and  view  much  more  humble,  yet,  on  the  whole,  as  useful, 
and  as  much  for  His  glory  as  if  the  cherished  purpose  of 
my  father  had  been  carried  out. 


WAR    RECORD. 

A  call  was  made  by  the  government  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  troops  to  defend  the  State  from  the  invasion  of  the 
British,  Indians  and  Tories  from  Canada.  Two  recruits 
were  to  be  drafted  from  the  military  company  at  Sharon. 
The  lot  fell  upon  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  began  to 
cry.  My  father  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  said  to  him, 
tk  Give  me  a  dollar  and  I  will  take  your  place/'  which 
being  accepted,  the  young  man  went  home,  ever  after  bear- 
ing the  reputation  of  a  coward  and  a  great  booby.  I  have 
often  thought  how  unlike  this,  to  the  soldiers  raised  in  the 
late  war  of  the  Rebellion,  who  must  have  a  thousand 
dollars  bounty  and  their  families  supported  to  induce  them 
to  enlist  to  save  our  country.  About  this  time  an  invasion 
from  Canada  of  British,  and  Indians,  and  painted  Tories 
came  to  Royalton  and  Sharon,  burning  buildings,  destroy- 
ing property,   capturing   men,  women,  and    children  ;   they 
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burned  Mr.  Parkhurst's  buildings,  with  fatted  hogs  and 
cattle,  making  all  a  desolation.  A  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  taken,  but  a  resolute  lady  followed  after  them, 
and  by  persuasion  and  entreaty  obtained  their  release  and 
an  Indian  to  aid  her  in  carrying  them  over  White  river, 
and  as  she  passed  along,  like  a  hen  with  a  large  flock  of 
chickens,  she  brought  them  all  to  roost,  at  their  usual 
homes. 

My  father  was  sent  to  follow  the  enemy,  and  inform  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  of  rfieir  encampment 
over  night,  which  was  in  a  ravine  in  the  east  part  of  Ran- 
dolph, with  their  cam})  fires  in  full  view.  He  sent  back 
word  of  their  position,  and  how  they  might  be  surrounded 
and  taken,  but  for  some  reason,  cither  from  cowardice  or  to 
save  the  prisoners'  lives,  the  Colonel  suffered  them  to 
depart  without  firing  a  gun.  My  father  stood  behind  a 
large  tree  all  night,  waiting  for  the  troops  to  come  up.  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  not  be  restrained  from 
firing  at  the  enemy.  He  was  ordered  to  follow  them  until 
there  was  no  doubt  of  their  return  to  Montreal ;  this  he  did 
as  far  as  Burlington,  and  then  returned  to  his  regiment. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  Canada  until  peace  was 
declared,  and  their  sufferings  can  hardly  be  described. 

After  this  my  father  went  into  New  York  to  Ticonde- 
roa;a :  it  being  winter  his  sufferings  were  very  great,  but 
in  the  Spring  peace  was  declared  and  he  was  discharged 
and  returned  home.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
were  pensioned  by  a  grateful  country ,  my  father  received 
a  small  pension  for  life,  which  money  he  usually  gave  for 
charitable  and  religious  purposes. 
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FARM  LIFE. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  my  father  bought  an 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Sharon,  Vt.,  and  afterwards 
added  another  hundred,  on  which  he  lived  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  seventy  years.  This  first  home  was  a  small  shanty 
and  he  kept  house  by  himself,  having  a  cow  and  pig,  doing* 
mostly  his  own  washing  until  his  mother  came  to  live  with 
him.  One  evening  when  he  came  home  he  found  quite  an 
overturn  in  his  household,  milk  pans  tipped  over,  and  a 
general  derangement.  Supposing  the  Indians  had  been 
in  his  house,  he  gave  the  alarm,  but  by  further  investiga- 
tion, it  turned  out  that  a  bear  had  made  him  a  friendly 
call,  and  finding  the  door  latch  fastened,  took  the  liberty 
to  come  down  the  chimney,  and  help  herself  without 
ceremony  to  what  she  liked  best,  not  leaving  any  word 
whether  she  would  visit  him  again  or  not.  My  father 
thought  he  was  enough  for  the  bears,  but  on  one  occasion 
his  courage  nearly  cost  his  life.  While  out  in  the  woods. 
he  saw  two  cubs  up  a  tree  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
g*ood  time  to  avenge  the  visit  the  old  bear  had  made  him. 
He  climbed  up  the  tree,  and  as  he  was  about  to  secure  his 
prey,  he  saw  the  old  bear  coming  with  full  speed,  and 
thinking  an  encounter  with  her  might  not  lie  to  his  advan- 
tage, came  down  from  the  tree  like  the  "rude  boy"  and 
finally  concluded  lie  would  let  the  bears  alone,  if  they 
would  let  him  alone,  and  learned  a  good  lesson  for  every 
one,  not  to  sport  with  danger.  Like  most  people  who  live 
to  his  age,  he  had  many  very  narrow  escapes,  and  his  life 
seemed  only  to  be  saved  by  a  merciful  God. 
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POLITICAL  CHARACTER. 

My  father  being  one  of  the  early  settlers,  he  ever  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  town  and  state.  In  politics  he  was  a 
decided  federalist  and  whig.  I  know  not  how  many  times 
he  was  called  to  represent  the  town  ;  but  I  recollect  of  his 
being  at  Middlebury,  Woodstock,  and  Montpelier,  the  lat- 
ter place  in  the  fall  of  1814.  He  was  not  a  man  that 
sought  office,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  yield- 
ed to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  that  year,  as  they  told 
him  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  that  could  be  elected. 
His  friends  before  he  left  home  for  the  legislature,  came  and 
helped  him  harvest  his  corn  as  a  token  of  their  wishes  in 
being  their  candidate.  As  there  was  no  election  of  govern- 
or  by  the  people,  and  as  the  house  and  council  were  equally 
divided,  there  was  the  most  intense  excitement  over  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate.  Day  after  day  a  ballot  would 
be  taken,  but  no  choice,  a  tie  ;  but  at  last  the  federalists 
elected  their  man  by  one  majority.  Whether  one  of  the 
republicans  withheld  his  vote  or  was  bought  never  came  to 
light,  but  Martin  Chittenden,  the  federalist,  was  elected 
governor.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  the  Wind- 
sor county  convention  made  a  nomination  for  judge  of  the 
county  court,  a  majority  of  the  members  in  that  county 
being  republicans.  When  the  nomination  was  brought  be- 
fore the  house  to  be  acted  upon,  my  father  arose  and  nomi- 
nated a  stanch  federalist  and  called  for  the  ballots.  A  fire 
brand  was  thrown  into  the  house,  the  leading  speakers  on 
the  republican  side  pitched  into  my  father,  said  the  thing 
was  unprecedented,  when  a  county  convention  made  a  nom- 
ination, not  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  house,  and  called 
earnestly  for  the  reasons  why  my  father  made  the  objection 
to    their   candidate,    thinking    thev    might    intimidate    him. 
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After  they  had  done,  my  father  arose  and  simply  said  he 
considered  the  man  lie  had  nominated  best  qualified  for  the 
office,  and  the  interest  of  the  county  required  the  best  man 
to  fill  so  important  a  position,  not  bringing  any  charge  at 
all  against  the  one  they  had  nominated.  The  ballots  were 
taken  and  a  federalist  judge  was  elected. 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

My  father  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for 
more  than  fifty  years  ;  in  making  writs,  bonds,  deeds  and 
contracts  he  excelled.  It  was  seldom  or  ever  he  made  a 
grammatical  mistake,  although  he  never  studied  grammar. 
He  was  not  a  technical  lawyer,  but  being  strictly  honest, 
and  exercising  his  good  common  sense  and  judgment,  his 
decisions  were  generally  acquiesced  in  and  sustained.  I 
believe  the  fear  of  man  never  influenced  him,  but  he  ever 
had  an  abiding  sense  of  his  accountability  to  God.  A 
very  striking  case  occurred  one  training  day  :  as  lie  was 
passing,  a  young  man  was  using  the  most  profane  lan- 
guage. The  next  day  my  father  issued  a  warrant,  and 
had  him  arrested  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  tried  and 
fined  him,  and  the  reproof  and  advice  he  gave  him  after 
the  decision,  gained  the  young  man's  confidence,  and  made 
him  a  good  friend,  being  made  sensible  of  his  sin  and  folly 
in  using  profane  language.  Who  at  the  present  day  would 
have  such  a  regard  for  the  morals  of  society?  At  one 
time  while  holding  court  in  his  own  house,  he  called  the 
name  of  the  defendant  and  he  not  being  present,  mv  oldest 
brothei-,  a  lad,  as  he  called  the  third  time  .lames  Howe,  put 
his  head  into  the  room  and  answered,  "Here,"  and  ran.  Mv 
father  did  not  stop  to  adjourn  the  court,  but  took  after   him 
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and  gave  him  a  chastisement  if  not  legally,  parentally, 
which  he  ever  after  remembered  ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  official  duties.  As  a  magistrate  he  performed  many 
marriages  and  as  a  general  rule  he  gave  the  fee  to  the 
bride  with  an  injunction  to  buy  a  Bible  with  it.  My  father 
was  called  to  administer  on  many  estates  owing  to  his  high 
integrity  and  the  regard  for  the  widow  and  family,  and  also 
the  moderate  fees  he  charged  for  his  services,  frequently 
giving  them  in  when  the  estate  was  in  indigent  circumstan- 
ces.  As  a  town  officer  lie  gave  his  services,  and  frequently 
served  as  one  of  the  selectmen.  His  example  without 
doubt  influenced  others,  and  the  taxes  thereby  were  render- 
ed very  light.  How  much  it  would  lessen  the  burdens  of 
taxation  at  the  present  time,  if  town  officers  had  some  re- 
gard for  the  public  interest. 

HUSBAND  AND  FATHER. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  my  father  married  Jerusha 
Carpenter,  a  girl  ten  years  younger  than  himself,  and  although 
there  was  this  disparity  in  their  ages,  and  their  tempera- 
ments were  very  different,  yet  few  marriages  were  ever 
more  happy.  He  Was  quick  in  his  emotions,  and  needed 
the  restraints  of  religion.  She  was  calm,  deliberate,  and 
always  self-possessed.  I  never  knew  an  unkind  word  pass 
between  them,  and  I  believe  that  a  family  of  children  never 
had  parents  who  more  earnestly  desired  and  labored  for 
their  highest  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  than  we.  My 
father  was  strictly  Puritan  and  believed  in  the  old  adage, 
"  Spare  the  rod,  you  spoil  the  child,"  but  our  mother's 
moderation  saved  us  many  a  whipping,  if  father  had  not 
been    influenced    by  her.      Love,    gentleness,   and    kindness 
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predominated  in  her  character-,  yet  I  never  knew  her  to 
interfere  when  father  was  correcting  any  of  us  children.  I 
think  the  happy  union  of  our  parents  has  had  quite  an 
influence  in  our  family  of  inducing  all  the  children,  when 
age  and  circumstances  permitted,  to  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation  and  entertain  a  high  regard  for  this  divine  insti- 
tntion. 

Although  our  family  was  very  large,  my  father  Avas  a 
good  provider.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  in  the 
winter  to  fit  out  a  sleigh  load  of  produce,  and  go  to  either 
Portsmouth,  Salem,  or  Boston,  and  exchange  for  family 
necessaries.  These  journeys  were  very  pleasant  when  the 
sleighing  continued  good,  as  several  of  the  neighbors  would 
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go  in  company  ;  but  when  the  snow  went  off  they  generally 
had  a  hard  time,  and  lost  money.  During  the  whole  of 
my  life  at  home  I  never  heard  my  father  say  a  word  or 
make  any  plan  relative  to  making,  or  laying  up  money. 
His  religious,  social,  and  civil  obligations,  to  support  and 
properly  bring  up  and  educate  his  children,  was  the  height 
of  his  ambition.  With  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men 
he  never  sued  anyone  on  his  own  account,  or  was  sued. 
With  the  neighbors  he  kept  no  accounts,  borrowed  and 
lent,  bought  and  sold,  exchanged  work,  and  all  Avould  come 
out  right.  I  never  knew  him  to  have  a  quarrel  with  any- 
one, or  speak  ill  of  a  neighbor  ;  he  was  emphatically  a 
peace-maker,  and  was  often  called  to  settle  differences  with 
others,  and  had  a  happy  talent  in  bringing  about  a  reconcili- 
ation. I  think  this  was  one  leading  trait  in  his  character. 
In  sickness  he  was  always  at  hand  to  aid  and  to  administer 
comfort,  and  always  had  many  friends,  especially  among 
the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  I  think  he  loved  his  neigh- 
bor  as   himself.      In  a  time  of  scarcity  for   hay,    when   the 
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neighbors'  cattle  were  starving,  and  when  hay  brought 
twenty  dollars  a  ton,  he  sold  what  he  had  to  spare  for  ten 
dollars,  saying  it  was  all  it  was  worth,  and  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  his  neighbors"  necessities.  How  few 
men,  if  any,  at  the  present  day,  follow  his  example,  of 
doing  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  by  him. 

In  all  enterprises  which  promoted  the  public  good  he  was 
foremost,  not  only  by  influence,  but  according  to  his  ability. 
Having  so  large  a  family  his  expenses  were  very  great,  and 
he  seldom  had  much  ready  money  on  hand,  but  by  frugality 
he  met  all  his  liabilities,  and  I  believe  no  one  ever  lost  a 
dollar  by  him,  and  he  was  always  liberal  in  his  dealings 
and  contributions. 


EELIGIOUS    CHAEACTEli. 

If  there  was  any  one  trait  in  my  father  more  predomi- 
nant than  any  other  it  was  his  religious  character.  To  be 
a  Christian,  with  him,  was  something  more  than  belonging 
to  the  church.  Early  in  life  he  made  an  entire  consecrati  m 
of  himself  to  Christ,  and  was  among  the  first  members  in 
forming  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sharon,  A  t..  and 
was  chosen  deacon,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  If 
a  parent  ever  loved  a  child  and  looked  to  its  highest  in- 
terest, I  believe  my  father  loved  the  church,  and  watched 
over  it  with  a  parent's  care.  Although  he  lived  several 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  and  had  to  ford  a  dangerous 
river  most  of  his  life,  he  seldom  failed  of  being  in  his  seat 
on  the  Sabbath.  I  lane  known  him,  when  he  could  not  ford 
the  river,  go  round  twelve  miles  to  cross,  that  he  might  not 
be  absent  from  his  church.  However  pressing  his  business 
on  week  days   might  be,  he  left  it  at  the  appointed    hour  to 
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attend  all  the  established  meetings  of  the  church  and 
society.  It  used  to  seem  to  me  at  times  that  duty  called 
him  into  the  hay-field,  but  no  pecuniary  consideration 
would  tempt  him  to  be  out  of  his  place.  He  usually  took 
charge  of  the  social  meetings  in  his  own  house,  or  in  the 
school-house  not  far  distant,  and  these  meetings  were  gen- 
erally well  attended,  being  conducted  with  propriety  and 
•solemnity,  and  were  much  blessed.  Although  a  boy,  I 
well  remember  his  earnestness  in  his  exhortations  and 
prayers.,  and  the  deep  interest  he  manifested  for  the  impeni- 
tent, lie  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  although  his  prayers 
at  the  present  time  would  be  considered  of  uncommon 
length,  vet  I  think  no  one  could  doubt  but  that  he  wrestled 
with  God,  and  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Bible 
with  my  father  was  the  Book  of  books,  and  I  believe  that 
few  divines  were  more  familiar  with  its  sacred  truths.  It 
became,  as  it  were,  his  daily  food,  together  with  Dr.  AVatts' 
hymns.  These  books  were  studied,  and  his  theology  was 
derived  from  them.  Here  he  found  those  truths  which 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  the  wonderful  plan  of  salvation 
through  a  crucified  Bedeemer,  which  caused  him  to  wonder, 
admire,  adore,  and  love.  Christ  to  him  was  more  than  a 
historic  character,  or  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  but  right- 
eousness, joy,  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  his  custom  usually  to  have  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  and  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  after;  also  to  keep  Saturday  instead  of  Sun- 
day night,  which  was  the  general  custom  while  I  lived  at 
home.  The  reading  and  expounding  of  the  Scriptures  at 
family  worship  had  a  salutary   influence   in  our  family,  and 
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father  seldom  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  shorten  these 
exercises. 

Although  he  was  a  man  of  great  decision  of  character, 
yet  he  was  very  tolerant  in  his  religion.  I  have  heard  him 
say  when  a  boy,  all  true  Christians  drank  into  the  same 
spirit,  and  believed  the  same  great  essential  truths  ;  and 
when  the  Methodists  commenced  holding  meetings  on  our 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  fording  of  the  river  was  danger- 
ous or  suspended,  he  would  have  his  children  attend  their 
meetings,  and  also  their  prayer  meetings,  when  held  in  our 
own  neighborhood. 

The  Congregational  meeting-house  was  built  after  the  old 
fashion,  with  high  box  pews,  and  a  gallery,  with  a  sounding 
board  over  the  minister,  and  warmed,  if  warmed  at  all, 
spiritually,  and  not  by  natural  fire.  During  the  cold 
weather  there  was  much  suffering,  more  by  the  men  and 
boys  than  by  the  women  and  girls,  as  they  usually  carried 
foot-stoves  ;  and  the  horses  suffered  with  the  men,  as  there 
were  no  sheds.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  people 
attended  church  much  better  in  those  days  than  at  the 
present  time,  with  all  our  warm  clothes,  furnaces,  and 
stoves.  Whether  this  resulted  from  habit,  or  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  Gospel,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  speaks 
well  for  our  ancestors. 

My  father's  faith  and  trust  was  severely  tested  in  the 
death  of  my  mother  in  1827.  They  had  lived  together  in 
such  harmony  so  many  years,  and  seen  all  their  children 
settled  in  life,  and  were  in  those  comfortable  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  hold  out  to  them  much  of  worldly  happi- 
ness in  visiting  their  children  and  friends  :  but  God  saw  tit 
to  sever  the  cord  which  bound  them  together,  and  blast  all 
their  cherished   hopes.      My  father   bore   this   affliction  with 
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Christian  resignation,  saying,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

In  1840  the  whole  family  met  with  their  companions  by 
agreement  at  Thanksgiving,  except  myself,  who  was  de- 
tained by  sickness.  All  gathered  around  the  family  board, 
my  father  and  step-mother  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  while  the  carnal  appetite  was  well  satisfied,  there  was 
a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.  Many  reminiscences 
of  by-gone  days  were  told,  and  great  joy  seemed  to  fill  all 
hearts.  On  the  Sabbath  following  Thanksgiving-  the  whole 
family  assembled  at  the  church,  seated  around  the  pulpit, 
and  a  sermon  suitable  for  the  occasion  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drake  of  lioyalton,  from  Genesis  xviii, 
19,  "  For  I  know  him,  for  he  will  command  his  children 
after  him."  As  public  notice  had  been  given  that  father 
and  the  family  would  come  together  in  church,  seated 
according;  to  their  ages,  it  drew  together  a  very  large  con- 
gregation  in  and  out  of  town,  and  Mr.  Drake's  discourse 
was  not  only  very  interesting,  solemn,  and  impressive,  but 
admirably  fitted  for  the  occasion.  Monday  morning  all  the 
children  left  for  their  respective  homes,  never  again  to  come 
together  at  the  old  homestead,  until  death  summoned  them 
to  the  funeral  of  our  much  beloved  brother. 

The  death  of  my  mother  was  not  the  only  trial  of  my 
father's  faith.  He  had  raised  a  large  family,  and  death  had 
not  entered  it  in  removing  any  of  his  children.  How 
would  he  stand  the  death  of  one  of  them?  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  my  brother  Jason,  who  resided  at 
home  and  took  care  of  our  parents,  for  a  family  meeting, 
and  all  the  children  had  pledged  themselves  to  be  present 
at  Thanksgiving,  with  their  wives  and  husbands,  unless 
providentially  prevented.      But  God  had  designed  that  our 
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meeting  should  be  of  a  very  different  character  from  what 
we  had  anticipated.  Soon  after  this  arrangement,  my 
brother  Jason  was  taken  sick  with  the  ship  fever,  which 
proved  fatal.  It  seemed  as  though  the  staff  of  life  was 
broken  with  my  father  by  this  event,  as  he  had  never 
expected  to  out-live  his  son'.  Jason  was  the  only  member 
of  the  family  who  was  so  situated  as  to  bring  us  all  to- 
gether at  the  funeral  exercises.  Our  anticipated  joy  was 
turned  into  the  deepest  sorrow,  as  he  was  a  much  beloved 
child  and  brother,  as  well  as  a  most  excellent  physician  and 
citizen.  At  his  death  a  gloom  seemed  to  spread  over  the 
whole  community.  A  good  man  had  fallen,  and  who 
should  take  his  place,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  my 
father,  as  he  leaned  on  him  in  his  declining  years.  All  we 
children  were  .present  with  our  companions,  while  the  fune- 
ral services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drake  of 
Royalton,  who  preached  a  most  solemn  and  appropriate 
discourse,  as  wrell  as  sympathizing  :  recounting  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  family  and  friends,  and  the  many 
excellencies  of  my  brother's  character.  After  which  my 
father  arose  and  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  coffin,  his  coun- 
tenance flushed  with  the  deepest  emotion,  and  in  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  addressed  the  remain- 
ing children.  It  seemed  as  though  the  Holy  Spirit  spake 
through  him,  while  he  recounted  the  goodness  of  God  as 
had  been  manifested  in  his  family,  and  his  perfect  confi- 
dence and  submission  to  the  Divine  will  under  this  affliction  ; 
and  that  all  things  would  work  out  for  his  good.  But  when 
he  made  an  appeal  to  his  children,  that  this  dispensation 
should  teach  them  the  uncertainty  of  lite,  and  the  great 
importance  of  being  at  all  times  prepared  tor  death,  it 
almost  seemed   that   eternity  was  at  hand.      Such  a  scene  is 
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seldom  witnessed.  Brothers, — strong  men, — and  sisters, 
with  their  companions,  weeping  like  little  children,  and 
when  the  old  patriarch  took  his  seat,  the  emotion  in  the 
family  and  congregation  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. This  was  the  only  family  gathering  we  ever  had 
this  side  of  the  judgment  seat ;  but  I  trust  the  influence  of 
that  hour  was  not  lost  upon  any  one  present,  and  will 
appear  when  God  shall  make  up  His  jewels  and  reward  His 
faithful  ones. 


TEMPERANCE. 

It  is  well  known  that  before  the  temperance  movement 
was  inaugurated,  that  all  classes  in  the  community  used 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  as  a  beverage  in  health  it  was 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  sickness  indispen- 
sable. In  looking  back  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
everybody  was  not  made  a  drunkard.  Old  and  young,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  on  festive  and  funeral  occasions, 
the  clergy  and  laity,  all  without  exception,  drank  without 
limitation.  The  merchant  who  sold  the  most  spirits  was 
considered  as  doing  the  most  legitimate  business.  Few 
lost  caste  by  drinking  even  to  intoxication.  My  father  had 
a  large  orchard,  and  some  years  would  make,  one  hundred 
barrels  of  cider,  and  what  he  could  not  use  and  dispose  of, 
was  converted  into  cider  brandy.  When  the  sin  and  evils 
of  intemperance  were  fully  presented  to  my  father,  although 
he  acknowledged  he  loved  ardent  spirits,  having  been  a 
moderate  drinker  from  his  youth  up,  he  most  heartily  en- 
gaged in  the  temperance  reformation.  He  not  only  signed 
the  pledge,  but  to  prove  his  sincerity  and  interest  in  the 
cause,  cut   down   the  whole   of  his    orchard,   except   a   few 
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choice  trees.  Through  the  grace  of  God,  and.  his  own 
decided  character,  he  resisted  all  temptation  to  use  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  discouraged  the  use  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  Had  his  mind  been  enlightened  on  the  subject 
of  temperance  while  young,  and  had  he  taken  the  same 
stand  that  he  did  in  after  life,  it  would  have  saved  him 
much  unhappiness,  and  without  doubt  been  a  great  blessing 
to  his  family  and  the  community. 


LAST  YEARS  AND  DEATH. 
The  year  following  the  death  of  my  brother  Jason,  Mr. 
Horace  Fails,  who  married  my  father's  granddaughter,  pur- 
chased the  farm,  having  entered  into  a  contract  to  take  care 
of  my  parents  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  My 
father  was  provided  with  an  old  white  horse  and  wagon, 
and  for  some  years  he  used  to  ride  about,  go  to  Montpelier 
and  other  places,  while  his  wife,  although  fifteen  years 
younger,  was  too  feeble  to  accompany  him.  He  had  some 
very  narrow  escapes  for  his  life  by  over-turning  his  wagon, 
and  getting  out  of  the  way  in  the  dark,  and  we  children 
had  to  prohibit  his  riding  alone,  and  finally  he  was  induced 
to  give  up  the  old  mare  and  wagon.  The  last  visit  he  ever 
made  was  by  railroad  to  Haverhill  ;  he  came  to  my  house, 
and  appeared  not  at  all  fatigued,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
talked  all  night,  as  he  did  with  brother  John,  if  I  had  not 
persuaded  him  to  retire.  We  had  a  most  delightful  visit 
with  him,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be  as  clear  as  ever. 
Before  returning  home  he  wished  to  visit  his  grandchild, 
Dr.  Leonard  of  North  Haverhill  ;  therefore  I  took  him  in 
my  carriage  and  carried  him  to  the  Doctor's,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  when  he  had   completed  his  visit  the    Doctor  would 
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bring  him  back  again.  While  at  North  Haverhill  he  took 
a  severe  cold,  and  returned  to  my  house  a  sick  man.  I 
had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  a  severe  illness,  and 
was  about  making  preparations  to  render  him  the  best  pos- 
sible care,  when  he  assured  me  he  must  go  home  at  any 
rate.  I  put  him  aboard  of  the  cars,  and  the  conductor 
assured  me  he  would  see  him  safely  home,  which  he  did, 
and  I  don't  know  as  it  was  any  injury  to  him  ;  yet  he  had 
a  slow  fever  which  confined  him  to  his  room,  and  this, 
together  with  his  other  troubles,  caused  him  gradually  to 
lose  flesh  and  strength,  and  September  15,  1849,  he  quietly 
passed  from  this  world  to  that  world  of  bliss  and  glory, 
where  all  the  saints  of  God  enter. 

The  funeral  services  were  attended  by  most  of  the  chil- 
dren and  many  grandchildren,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  his  friends  and  townsmen ;  and  although  my  father  had 
passed  the  time  of  his  activity  and  usefulness,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  public  feeling  was,  that  a  good  man  had 
fallen  ;  that  an  old  landmark  was  removed  ;  and  on  whom 
should  his  mantle  rest.  The  scene  was  very  affecting  when 
the  children  and  friends  took  the  last  look  of  their  departed 
one.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  cemetery 
at  Sharon,  Vermont,  where  his  mother,  wife,  and  son  were 
interred,  and  his  children  erected  a  marble  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  we  trust  will  remain  until  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous. 


MY  MOTHER. 

My  mother,  Jerusha  Carpenter,  was  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Irena  Carpenter,  who  came  from  Coventry, 
Conn.,  to   Sharon,  Vt.,  among  the  first   settlers,    and  he 
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bought  a  farm  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  on  which 
they  lived  during  life.  They  were  very  worthy  citizens, 
and  among  the  first  members  in  forming  the  Congregational 
Church.  Both  died  while  I  was  young,  and  their  remains 
are  interred  in  the  cemetery  south  of  Sharon  Village. 
Their  family  consisted  of  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

James,  the  oldest  son,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  at  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  and  often  spoke  of  the  joy  of  our 
veteran  troops  when  General  Washington  rode  through  the 
lines  and  declared  the  enemy  had  surrendered.  Uncle 
James  lived  near  his  father,  a  very  respectable  man,  and 
had  a  large  family  who  are  settled  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  and  Upper  Canada. 

Eber,  the  second  son,  was  a  physician,  settled  in  Alstead, 
X.  EL,  a  man  of  great  energy,  liberal  and  kind-hearted, 
yet  a  man  who  liked  to  have  his  own  way.  In  religious 
sentiment,  a  decided  Universalist.  He  had  six  children, 
but  none  distinguished. 

Nathaniel  was  a  farmer  in  Middlesex,  Vt.,  a  man  of  a 
strong  mind,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  town  and  state 
affairs,  always  a  sincere  friend,  and  open-hearted,  and  like 
his  brother  Eber,  a  Universalist.  lie  had  a  family  of  six 
or  seven  children.  Two  sons  were  physicians  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  N.  Y.,  and  one  a  respectable  lawyer  in 
Northficld,  Vt. 

CEPHAS  was  settled  in  Moretown,  Vt.,  a  man  of  more 
than  common  abilities,  a  great  reader,  but  never  successful 
in  worldly  affairs;  he  lacked  a  balance  wheel.  In  earl}' 
life  he  was  a  Restorationist,  but  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
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before  his  death  he  became  a  Spiritualist,  and  pretended  he 
had  a  communication  with  the  spirit  world.  I  think  lie 
had  but  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He 
was  grandfather  of  Matt  Carpenter  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, a  celebrated  lawyer  and  statesman,  considered  by  some 
the  most  talented  man  in  the  nation,  and,  had  he  lived, 
woidd  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  becoming  president  of 
the  United  States. 

JasoX  lived  in  Sharon,  Vt.,  on  the  old  homestead  with 
his  parents  while  they  lived,  but  afterwards  moved  to 
Waitsfield,  Vt.  He  was  a  man  of  more  talents  and  better 
balanced  mind  than  any  of  the  sons.  He  was  not  impul- 
sive, took  broad  views  of  things  ;  in  his  person  reminded 
me  of  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  General  Washington.  "He 
was  strictly  religious  and  orthodox,  much  engaged  in  public 
business  ;  justice  of  the  peace,  and  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation.  He  had  a  very 
large  and  productive  farm,  and  four  children.  One  son 
went  through  college,  but  died  young,  one  was  killed  by 
'  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  the  other  settled  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  daughter  married  a  Mr.  Marsh  of  Sharon. 
Hospitality  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  his 
character. 

Harvey,  the  youngest  son,  married  a  very  fine  lady  in 
Sharon,  and  moved  to  Moretown.  But  the  great  freshet 
which  destroyed  the  Willey  family,  at  the  White  Mountain 
Notch,  N.  H.,  extended  to  western  Vermont,  and  Dog 
river,  which  ran  by  his  house,  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to 
alarm  the  family,  and  in  attempting  to  escape,  his  wife  was 
drown,  but  his  little  boy  returned  to  the  house  and  was 
saved.      My  uncle  afterward   married    and    settled   in    East 
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Montpelier,  as  a  farmer.  All  my  uncles  were  distinguished 
for  their  generosity  and  hospitality,  and  not  one  of  them 
was  intemperate. 

Irena,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  Thomas  Mosher, 
and  Jived  on  the  south  side  of  White  river  in  Sharon.  She 
was  a  good  Christian  woman  ;  had  four  children,  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  who  married  a  Slocom.  Two  of  the 
sons  married  and  moved  to  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Eunice,  the  third  daughter,  married  Mr.  Xoble.  a  shift- 
less and  intemperate  man,  good  natured,  but  had  no  faculty  in 
"•ettino;  a  living.  She  was  a  noble,  hio;h-minded.  Christian 
woman,  and  lived  most  of  her  days  on  a  small  farm, 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Sharon  Village, 
By  industry  and  frugality  she  brought  up  her  family,  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  The  son  was  one  of  the  noblest  of 
boys,  married  and  went  to  Moretown,  but  died  young. 
One  daughter  married  Mr.  Chambers  of  Sharon,  Vt.,  and 
the  other  Mr.  Hatch,  and  moved  to  Norwich,  Vt. 

Axie,  the  fourth  daughter,  married  Mr.  Child,  and 
lived  in  Moretown.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  but  became 
deranged  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  hanging. 
She  found  him  senseless,  cut  the  rope  and  let  him  down, 
and,  with  great  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  bled  him 
with  a  pen-knife,  which  brought  him  to  his  senses.  She 
was  a  good  Christian  woman,  but  I  know  nothing  more  of 
the  family. 

Lucy,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  Mr.  Turner,  and  lived 

in  Waitsfield  on  a  farm.  She  was  a  very  modest  and 
retiring  woman,  but  universally  beloved.  She  had  several 
children,  two  sons  who  became  tailors  and  settled  in  New 
York  city,  and  one  daughter  who   married   and  went  West, 
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whose  son  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
Congress. 

Pamela,  the  youngest  daughter,  was,  when  young,  one 
of  the  most  gay  and  fashionable  girls  in  Sharon.  She  had 
a  fine  figm-e,  was  easy  in  conversation,  and  a  distinguished 
singer.  She  married  Augustus  Smith  and  moved  to 
Whitehall,  N'.  Y.,  where  she  spent  her  days  much  beloved 
and  respected.  She  had  one  child,  a  son,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 

All  the  girls  of  this  family  were  as  much  distinguished 
for  their  generosity  and  hospitality  as  the  sons. 

My  mother  was  the  second  daughter  of  her  parents.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  my  father  offered  himself  to  her  in 
marriage,  but  the  disparity  in  their  ages,  he  being  ten  years 
the  oldest,  led  her  to  hesitate,  but  not  give  him  a  denial. 
After  due  deliberation  she  yielded  to  her  affection  and  better 
judgment,  and,  before  she  was  eighteen,  was  married. 

A^  hen  a  girl,  she  was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  beauty, 
and  had  a  remarkably  fine  figure.  Her  education  was  very 
limited,  as  common  schools  had  not  been  generally  estab- 
lished in  the  country  at  that  time  ;  and  in  so  large  a  family 
as  her  father's,  every  member  was  required  to. work  for  a 
living.  She  never  received  any  dowery  from  her  parents, 
but  my  father  had  a  prize  in  her,  which  I  believe  lie  always 
appreciated. 

During  the  whole  lite  of  my  parents  they  were  happy  in 
each  other,  and  although  so  different  in  temperament.  I 
never  heard  an  unpleasant  word  pass  between  them.  My 
mother  united  with  the  church  early  in  life,  but  was  never 
a  demonstrative  Christian.  Like  a  gentle  stream,  her  daily 
walk  was   better  evidence  of  her  Christian   character  than 
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any  words  she  could  express.  Being;  the  mother  of  so 
large  a  family,  her  domestic  duties  did  not  permit  her  to 
shine  in  general  society  and  in  public  as  so  many  ladies  do 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  she  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite  in  the  neighborhood  and  town.  The  high  and 
the  low  were  always  welcomed  to  our  table,  although  we 
lived  in  what,  at  this  time,  would  be  called  humble  style. 

The  industry  of  my  mother  was  very  remarkable,  and 
the  amount  of  work  she  would  accomplish  in  a  day  was 
astonishing.  As  my  father  was  much  engaged  in  public 
life,  and  so  much  away  from  home,  the  cares  of  so  large  a 
family  necessarily  came  upon  my  mother,  which  confined 
her  at  home,  and  gave  her  but  little  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing. As  a  general  rule,  however,  father  would  arrange 
once  a  year,  in  the  winter,  to  take  mother  on  a  visit  to 
their  relatives.  Once,  when  returning  from  her  brother's, 
they  rode  fifty  miles  in  an  open  sleigh,  without  buffalos,  on 
a  day  which  was  called  the  "  Cold  Friday,"  being  memor- 
able as  the  coldest  day  ever  known  in  New  England.  At 
this  time  such  a  ride  would  be  presumptuous,  as  very  \'^\v 
females  could  endure  it  ;  but  my  parents  did  not  complain 
of  much  suffering,  or  of  having  greatly  exposed  their  lives. 

Our  family  at  one  time  consisted  of  eleven  children, 
one  grandchild,  grandmother,  and  one  boarder,  making 
with  our  parents  sixteen  in  all,  and  no  hired  female  help. 
But  mother  was  like  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
moving  in  her  majesty  and  strength,  not  disturbed  by  wind 
or  waves.  Family  cares  and  duties  were  met  cheerfully, 
and  when  we  boys  did  so  many  things  calculated  to  try  her 
patience,  I  never  saw  her  out  of  humor.  I  know  it  is 
common,  and  very  commendable  in  children,  to  think  well 
of  their  mothers  ;   but  with   regard  to  my  mother,  it  can  be 
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said  without  exaggeration  that  she  had  a  very  symmetrical 
character,  possessing  more  of  the  noble  and  lovely  qualities 
that  belong  to  females,  than  is  often  found.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  her  to  make  for  the  happiness  of  her 
children. 

My  mother's  last  visit  to  me  was  in  the  winter  of  1827, 
at  Lvndon,  Vt.  She  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased  with 
my  wife,  and  my  situation  there,  and  when  her  visit  was 
completed,  and  she  was  to  return  home,  her  parting  bless- 
ing was  very  affecting.  How  little  I  thought  at  that  time  that 
before  another  year  her  earthly  pilgrimage  would  be  ended  ! 
In  the  fall  she  was  taken  sick  with  a  malignant  carbuncle 
on  the  back  of  her  neck,  attended  with  a  high  fever,  and 
although  she  had  the  best  care  and  medical  attendance, 
nothing  could  abate  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Her 
sufferings  were  almost  beyond  description,  yet  she  bore 
them  heroically  and  with  Christian  resignation,  and  her 
confidence  in  God  was  strengthened  as  she  drew  near  the 
end.  I  believe  all  her  children  visited  her  during  her 
sickness,  and  received  her  parting  benediction.  She  died 
December  7,  1JS27. 

Her  funeral  was  attended  by  her  old  minister,  Rev. 
Samuel  Bascom,  and  the  sermon  preached  was  from  this 
text  :  "  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His." 
My  mother's  remains  are  deposited  by  the  side  of  my 
father,  there  to  remain  till  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  arise  and  ascend  with  Him  into  glory, 
to  celebrate  redeeming  love  forever. 
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BROTHER    PIERCE. 

Brother  Pierce  was  born  February  9-,  178<>.  He  was  a 
very  active  and  promising  boy,  and  my  father  designed  to 
give  him  an  education,  so  sent  him  to  the  academy  to  fit 
for  college.  But  having  improper  associates,  and  perhaps 
a  natural  love  for  spirits,  before  father  was  aware  he  be- 
came intemperate,  and  therefore  gave  up  study.  My  father 
then  made  a  great  mistake  in  putting  him  into  a  store, 
which  served  more  to  confirm  the  habit  than  anything  he 
could  have  done.  He,  however,  made  a  very  popular 
clerk,  had  good  wages,  but  spent  his  money  in  dissipation. 
While  in  the  store  lie  became  engaged  to  a  very  worthy 
young  lady,  Miss  Serepta  Vail,  whom  he  married  in 
March,  1809.  He  came  home  and  father  built  him  a  house, 
gave  him  all  the  land  he  could  improve,  and  for  several  years 
he  supported  his  family  by  keeping  school  during  the  winter. 
He  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  at  this  time 
led  a  comparatively  sober  life.  But  not  being  satisfied 
with  farming,  he  tried  other  pursuits,  taught  penmanship, 
and  might  have  succeeded  well  hut  for  his  intemperate 
habits.  As  a  final  result,  father  purchased  some  land  in 
Warren,  Vt.,  put  up  buildings,  gave  him  the  use,  and 
secured  it  to  his  family.  Though  discouraged,  he  could  nor 
cease  praying  for,  and  helping  him,  and  at  last  the  blessing 
came.  While  my  brother  was  alone,  one  evening,  and 
reading  the  experience  of  reformed  drunkards,  he  said  to 
himself,  kk  I  can  and  will  reform."  lie  joined  the  temper- 
ance society  the  next  day,  and  until  his  death,  about  twenty 
years  after,  was  a  strict  temperance  man.  After  this 
reformation,  things  changed  at  once.  Prosperity  and 
friends  increased,  and  happiness  came  to  his  family. 

A  more  generous,  noble,  and  kind-hearted  man  is  seldom 
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found.  His  natural  abilities  were  of  a  superior  order.  He 
always  had  the  happy  faculty  of  making  friends  whereVfer 
lie  went,  and  had  he  in  early  life  shunned  the  intoxicating 
cup,  he  might  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  without  express- 
ing the  high  regard  we  had  for  my  brother's  wife.  She 
was  truly  a  model  wife,  mother,  and  Christian,  and  was 
never  known  to  give  my  brother  an  unkind  word.  He 
lived  a  very  exemplary  life  after  his  reformation,  and  died 
in  the  belief  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  race.  They 
had  one  daughter  and  three  sons,  Caroline,  Horatio, 
Pierce,  and  Charles  Edwin. 

CAROLINE. 

Caroline  was  born  December  22,  ISO!*,  and  married 
James  F.  Eldridge,  a  farmer,  of  Warren,  Yt.,  in  1832, 
and  came  to  live  with  my  father  at  Sharon.  lie  was  a  very 
promising  young  man.  He  was  thrown  out  of  a  sleigh 
and  killed  in  1835,  when  only  twenty-six  years  old,  leaving 
one  daughter,  Ellen  Maria  Eldridge.  She  was  born  in 
February,  1833,  and  was  married  to  Stephen  Webb  Cham- 
bers, in  1852.  lie  was  a  farmer  most  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  l<S(So.  Their  children  are  Frederick  Eldridge,  born  in 
May,  1854,  and  lived  three  days;  Carrie  Delana,  born 
April,  1  Sol!,  died  in  1864;  John  Lincoln,  born  November, 
1860;  Willie  Eldridge,  born  December,  1863,  died  July, 
1868;  Minnie  Laura, , born  July,  1868  ;  George  Henry, 
and  Gertrude  Helen,  born  September,  1875  ;  Arthur 
Bartlett,  born  October,  1ST!'.  John  Lincoln  Chambers 
married  Miss  Minnie  I.  Wermers  in  1881.  He  is  a  fanner, 
and  they  are  living  in  Congdon,  Nebraska.  His  mother 
died  very  suddenly,  May  24,  1887. 
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Caroline  married  fur  her  second  husband  Mr.  Horace 
Fales,  a  blacksmith,  who  afterwards  went  to  live  with  my 
father,  and  remained  with  him  until  his  death.  He  died  in 
1881,  and  his  wife  died  in  1885,  having  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sharon  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

HORATIO. 

Horatio,  my  brothers  eldest  son,  was  born  February  9, 
1812.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Park- 
hurst  in  1839.  He  died  in  Royalton,  December,  1864. 
Their  children  are  Lucretia,  born  November,  1840  ;  Henry, 
born  December,  1842  ;  Mary,  born  May,  1845  ;  Jason  C, 
born  March,  1847,  died  January,  1875  ;  Caroline  F.,  born 
December,  1849,  died  August,  1850;  Caroline  F.,  born 
January,  1853. 

Lucretia  Spalding  married  James  M.  Hinkley  in  Febru- 
ary, 1840.  Their  children  are  Charles  H.,  born  March, 
1864;  John  M.,  born  December,  1865;  Nellie  L.,  bom 
October,  1<S67,  died  August,  1870;  Maud  L.,  born  Sep- 
tember, 1877. 

Henry  Spalding  married  Eliza  A.  Dedrick  in  December. 
1871.  Their  children  are,  George  J.,  born  December, 
1874;  Maud  M.,  born  October,  1876:  Carrie  F.,  bora 
July,  1881. 

Mary  Spaulding  married  Henry  M.  Pierce  in  November, 
1865.  They  have  one  daughter,  Cora  E.,  born  May, 
1867. 

Caroline  F.  Spalding  married  George  W.  Brown,  No- 
vember,  1875. 

PIERCE. 
Pierce  Spalding,  my  brother's   second   son,  lives  in  Mid- 
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dlesex,  Vt.     He  was  born  July  27,  1819,  and  is  a  wealthy 
farmer  with  a  small  family. 

CHARLES    EDWIN. 

My  brother's  youngest  son,  Charles  Edwin  Spalding, 
was  born  in  Warren,  Vt.,  March  15,  1829.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ellen  E.  Powers  in  1849.  He  was  a  black- 
smith in  early  life,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  the  late  Rebel- 
lion, but  lost  his  health  while  in  the  service.  He  is  at 
present  pension  attorney  at  Warren.      Their  children  are  : 

Carrie  S.  Spalding,  born  September,  1851,  and  married 
Harlan  P.  Stoddard  in  1872.  They  have  one  child, 
Luanor  E.  Stoddard,  born  April,  1882. 

Daniel  IT.  Spalding-,  born  April,  1855,  died  March, 
1859. 

Mary  F.  Spalding,  born  January,  185(5,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  F.  Shaw  in  1874.  Their  children  are, 
Jessie  E.  Shaw,  born  March,  1877,  and  Lottie  S.  Shaw, 
born  August,  1885. 

Nellie  L.  Spalding,  born  April,  1859,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Maxwell  in  1878.  Their  children  are,  Grace  A. 
Maxwell,  born  July,  1879  ;  Mattie  E.  Maxwell,  born  No- 
vember, 1881  ;  Tildy  R.  Maxwell,  born  April,  1885,  died 
April,  1887. 

Emma  J.  Spalding,  born  May,  18(50,  was  married  to 
Milfred  F.  Bagley,  August,  1881.  They  have  one  child, 
Charles  PL  S.  Bagley,  born  August,  1883. 

Daniel  C.  Spalding,  born  July  5,  1862,  resides  in  War- 
ren, Vt. 

Melvin  O.  Spalding,  born  August  (5,  18(54,  resides  in 
Warren,  Vt. 
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SISTER  POLLY. 

My  sister  when  young  was  fine  looking  and  had  winning 
manners.  She  possessed  a  kind  disposition,  and  was 
always  a  favorite  with  her  companions.  When  she  was  about 
eighteen  she  was  married  to  Benjamin  Vail,  a  brother  of 
Pierce's  wife.  lie  was  a  very  worthy  young  man,  but 
died  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels  in  about  two  years 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  a  daughter,  and  a  son  was 
born  soon  after  his  death.  The  daughter  Julia,  was  taken 
and  brought  up  by  my  father  and  is  now  living  in  Sharon. 
Vt. ,  and  the  son  Benjamin,  by  his  grandfather  Vail.  My 
sister  was  married  a  second  time  to  Oliver  Fales,  a  good 
natured  man,  but  lacking  in  energy,  so  they  were  always 
poor.  They  had  three  children,  Horace,  Levi  and  Emily. 
The  eldest  son,  Horace,  became  an  eminent  physician  in 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  a  man  of  wealth,  but  also  a  very  noble 
man,  and  much  esteemed  by  all.  He  married  Miss  Harri- 
etta  A.  Sheple,  and  died  suddenly  September  15,  1882, 
leaving  a  wife  in  every  respect  his  equal,  but  no  children. 
Sister  Polly  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  and  is  buried  with  her 
relatives  in  the  family  lot  in  the  cemetery  at  Sharon. 

BROTHER  JOHN. 

Brother  John,  born  January    1<>,    1790,   was  considered 

one  of  the  smartest  and  most  energetic  bovs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  leader  of  them  when  quite  young.  When 
he  became  a  young  man,  there  probably  was  not  in  the 
state  a  set  of  more  talented  young  men  than  lived  on  White 
river  in  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Sharon  and  Royal  ton.  At 
this  time  they  would  be  considered  rather  last,  but  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  times  in    which    thev    lived.        It 
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was  the  custom  to  have  trainings,  musters,  balls  and  other 
celebrations  which  brought  them  often  together ;  and  as 
intoxicating  liquors  were  freely  used  by  all  classes,  some  of 
the  gatherings  were  not  commendable,  and  some  of 
the  young  men  became  reckless.  I  never  knew  of  my 
brother  being  intemperate  while  young,  although  exposed 
to  so  many  temptations.  His  only  education  was  acquired 
in  the  common  school,  where  he  stood  well  as  a  scholar,  and 
while  young  was  fond  of  reading,  especially  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Koine.  Like  the  rest  of  his  brothers  he  was 
put  to  labor  on  the  farm  when  quite  young,  and  being  a 
large,  strong,  energetic  boy  would  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  work.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  carried 
through,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  health,  so 
that  when  about  eighteen  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  manual 
labor.  His  attachment  to  his  parents  and  friends  was  very 
strong,  while  at  home,  and  remained  a  distinguishing  trait 
in  his  character  during  life.  Being  unable  to  labor  on 
account  of  a  lame  stomach,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  with  Esquire  Smith  of  Iioyalton,  a  lawyer  of  much 
distinction.  A  sedentary  life,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
him,  so  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of  a  profession. 
He  then  concluded  to  go  into  a  store,  and  I  well  remember 
his  tying  up  a  few  things  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  start- 
ing for  Montpelier,  where  he  engaged  as  a  clerk  with  Mr. 
James  Langdon.  He  remained  there  a  few  years  until  he 
recovered  his  health,  and  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
Chester  Hubbard,  and  commenced  trading  for  himself. 
The  firm  had  a  very  limited  capital,  but  by  industry,  up- 
rightness and  good  management  it  was  so  successful  that 
when  they  dissolved  partnership,  my  brother  had  as  his 
portion  ten   thousand    dollars.      About   the   year   1821    he 
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formed  a  connection   in   business   with   Mr.   Langdon,    and 

they  became  the  leading  merchants  in  Washington  count  v. 
and  their  trade  wa«  pretty  extensive  over  the  state,  ^o 
merchants  ever  obtained  a  better  reputation  for  strict  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  with  all  classes,  than  they.  After 
several  years,  Mr;  Langdon  wished  to  retire  from  business. 
so  my  brother  bought  him  out,  assuming  a  liability  of 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  It-  required  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon business  capacity  to  pay  this  debt,  but  this  he  did,  and 
came  out  successful. 

While  in  trade  he  built  one  of  the  best  brick  houses  on 
State  street,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  his  store,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  expensive  then  in  the  state. 

Having  invested  most  of  his  property  in  real  estate,  he 
retired  from  trade  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  public 
business  and  farming. 

Politically,  my  brother  was  a  decided  whig,  and  after- 
ward, republican.  He  was  elected  several  years  as  state 
treasurer,  after  which,  assistant  judge  of  the  county  court, 
which  offices  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  and  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  His  business  talents  and  good 
judgment  were  as  conspicuous  in  public  as  in  private  life. 

My  brother  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  tem- 
perance cause.  Before  this  subject  was  brought  before  the 
public  mind,  no  store  in  Washington  county  sold  the 
amount  of  liquor  that  he  did  ;  but  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject,  and  he  gave  it  serious  consideration, 
he  cleared  all  spirituous  liquors  out  of  his  store,  and  soon 
after  he  said  to  me,  he  would  rather  see  his  store  on  tire 
than  have  liquor  introduced  into  it  again.  This  decided 
movement  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  ami 
induced  many  other  merchants  to  follow   his  example.      It 
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had  been  the  custom,  after  the  seat  of  government  was 
established  at  Alontpelier,  for  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
citizens,  to  give  a  public  party  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, distinguished  residents  and  also  strangers  in  the  place. 
As  intoxicants  of  all  kinds  were  furnished  abundantly,  many 
would  return  home  in  a  condition  disgraceful  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents.  When  my  brother's  turn  came  to 
invite  the  legislature,  he  provided  everything  necessary  for 
a  splendid  entertainment,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  but 
pure  cold  water  took  the  place  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
when  his  guests  departed,  many  of  them  thanked  him  for  his 
independence  and  good  example,  in  having  courage  enough 
to  break  from  a  long  established  practice.  Men  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  who  were  present,  from  that  time  took 
new  views  as  to  duty,  and  the  stand  they  should  take  in  the 
temperance  reformation. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  my  brother's  char- 
acter was  the  interest  he  took  in  his  friends  and  family. 
As  a  son,  father  and  mother  were  the  idols  of  his  heart, 
and  his  devotion  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  was  very  great. 
As  a  husband  and  parent  no  one  could  have  been  more  in- 
dulgent than  he.  His  kindness  to  the  poor  stood  out  in 
bold  relief.  He  could  not  oppress  any  man,  and  this  trait 
in  his  character  caused  him  to  meet  with  many  and  great 
losses  while  in  business,  and  so  he  left  but  a  small  estate 
when  he  died,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he 
had  not  possessed  such  a  great   and  benevolent   heart. 

In  1814  my  brother  married  Sally  Collins,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Collins,  one  of  the  first  families  in  town.  She  was 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  very  modest  and 
retiring,  and  possessed  some  of  the  lovliest  traits  of  female 
character.      She   was   an    invalid  a  greater  portion  of  her 
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married  life,  and  subject  to  great  suffering,  especially  of 
the  nervous  system ;  but  my  brother's  devotion  never 
wavered,  and  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  her  health  and 
happiness.  Soon  after  her  marriage  she  united  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  lived  a  very  consistent  ChriS- 
tian  life.  She  was  a  good  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  and 
died,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  January  13,  1874.  Their 
children  were,  Maria  W.,  Ann  E.,  Charles  C,  Frank  11., 
and  John. 

MAKIA    WILDER. 

Maria  Wilder  Spalding  was  born  September  1(5,  181(5. 
In  1836  she  married  Mr.  Charles  Lyman,  who  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  dead  letter  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  superintendent.  She  died  Au- 
gust 18,  1874.     They  had  live  children  : 

Charles  Lyman,  born  August  21,  1837,  and  married 
Miss  Lottie  V.  Hoblitzell  in  1861.  He  had  various 
appointments  under  government  during  the  war,  and  died 
in  October,  1866.  They  had  two  children,  Charles  11., 
born  in  18(53,  died  1864  ;  Charles  H.,  born  181)."),  and  is  in 
business  in  New  York  city. 

Maria  Spalding  Lyman  was  born  February  23,  1839. 

Sarah  Collins  Lyman  was  born  September  30,  1841, 
died  March  29,  1856. 

John  Spalding  Lyman  was  born  August  21,  1847,  and 
was  drowned  August  22,  1 8 5 i > . 

Fannie  Dodd  Lyman  was  born  July  2(5,  18.">0,  and  mar- 
ried Philip  F.  Larner  of  Washington,  D.  C  in  1875, 
They  have  one  child,  Nellie  Lyman  Larner,  born  Decem- 
ber, 1879. 
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ANN    ELIZA. 

Ann  Eliza  iSpaidmg  was  born  August  5,  1818.  She 
was  married  to  Dr.  Gustavus  H.  Loomis  in  1845.  He 
was  a  most  estimable  Christian  physician,  and  was  state 
librarian  of  Vermont  for  several  years,  and  also  received 
from  the  governor  of  the  state  the  appointment  of  agent  for 
the  International  Exchange.  He  died  at  Montpelier,  May 
22,  1858,  leaving  one  son,  Carroll  Spalding  Loomis,  wfo) 
was  born  November  19,  1849.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Pope  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  they  have  four  children: 
Clara  Pope  Loomis,  born  April  19,  1877;  Edward  Allen 
Loomis,  born  January  25,  18?$";  Mary  Marsh  Loomis, 
and  Sophia  Spalding  Loomis,  born  December  1,  1886. 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Loomis,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
devoted  her  life  to  her  parents  until  the  time  of  their  death. 
She  is  now  residing  with  her  son  in  Cambridgport,  Mass. 

C  '  P      .    HO 

i.t-1  L)  CHARLES  CARROLL. 
Charles  Carroll  Spalding  was  born  September  23,  1826. 
He  went  through  college  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  became  an 
editor,  and  was  a  young  man  of  good  talents.  He  married 
Miss  Matilda  Richter,  and  they  had  one  son,  Gustavus 
Loomis  Spalding,  who  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Novem- 
ber, 1858,  Charles  went  into  the  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  afterward  went  to  Boston  and  took  up  liter- 
ary work  again.     He  died  there,  January  13,  1877. 

SARAH    REBECCA. 

Sarah  Rebecca  Spalding  was  born  January  8,  1828. 
She  was  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  died  August  3,  1843. 

JOHN. 

John  Spalding  was  born  February  9,  1830,  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Esther  Davis  in  1851.     He  lived  in  Mont- 
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pelier  for  many  years,  but  afterward  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  died,  March  13,  1882,  a  devotedly  pious  man.  They 
had  four  children,  but  one  only  is  now  living,  Frank 
Reuben,  who  was  born  January,  1852,  and  married  Mis- 
Florence  Larkin  of  Tunbridge,  Vt.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, John,  born  in  1877,  and  Ellen,  born  in  1879. 

My  brother's  last  sickness  was  of  several  years'  duration, 
and  the  last  year  his  sufferings  were  very  severe.  He  died, 
with  a  strong  faith  in  Christ,  April  24,  1870. 

BROTHER  JAMES. 
My  brother  was  born  March  20,  1792.  I  knew  nothing 
that  distinguished  him  while  young  from  ordinary  boys. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  wounded  his  knee  joint,  and  al- 
though the  wound  was  slight,  and  considered  of  little 
consequence,  inflammation  set  in,  followed  by  extensive 
suppuration,  and  for  about  a  year  he  was  confined  to  the 
house  and  his  sufferings  were  almost  indescribable.  His 
attending  physician  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  help  him 
any  and  it  was  thought  he  must  lose  his  limb,  if  not  his 
life.  As  a  last  resort,  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  professor  in 
the  medical  school  at  Hanover,  N.  II.,  was  sent  for.  This 
eminent  surgeon  treated  the  ease  very  successfully,  al- 
though it  required  some  years  for  a  complete  recovery.  Tr 
Avas  at  this  time  that  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  physician,  and  he  had  the  highest  regard  for 
Dr.  Smith  from  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Ever 
after  this  sickness,  he  went  by  the  name  of  Doctor  in  the 
family  and  neighborhood.  Being  an  invalid  for  so  long  a 
time,  he  was  of  course  not  put  to  hard  labor  as  the  other 
boys,  which  gave  him    an    opportunity    to    read   and    study 
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while  young.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  books,  and 
far  ahead  of  his  companions  in  general  knowledge.  Al- 
though he  never  attended  an  Academy,  yet  when  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  he  was  well  qualified, 
except  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  and  without 
instruction  he  acquired  that  mental  discipline,  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  which  characterized  him  through  life.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Alstead,  N.  H.,  stipulat- 
ing that  he  should  do  business  for  the  Doctor  one  year 
after  he  had  graduated  to  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition. 
He  applied  himself  with  uncommon  assiduity  to  his  medical 
studies,  taking  at  the  same  time  private  lessons  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  at  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  College,  having  secured  the  instruction 
of  those  celebrated  teachers,  Smith  and  Perkins.  While 
a  student  his  opportunities  for  practice  were  very  extensive. 
It  was  then  that  the  spotted  fever  so  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Xew  England,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  most 
learned  and  experienced  in  the  profession.  My  brother 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  this  disease  under  all  its 
varied  aspects,  and  brought  his  mind  to  the  subject  with  all 
the  candor  and  discrimination  of  a  veteran  in  the  science  ; 
and  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  treatment  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  profession  ever  since.  His 
medical  dissertation  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  was,  "the 
cause,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  spotted  fever,"  which 
was  most  highly  approved  of,  and  if  published  at  the 
present  time,  would,  I  believe,  be  an  acquisition  to  our 
medical  literature.  My  brother's  position  while  with  his 
uncle  was  quite  an  embarrassing  one.  Being  only  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  styled  the  "  boy  physician,"'   and   yet  he 
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was  frequently  called  in  counsel  with  men  of  age  and 
experience  in  practice.  He  never  hesitated  to  give  his 
opinion  independently  and  the  reason  on  which  it  was 
based,  and  as  a  general  rule  his  views  were  adopted. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  Alstead,  he  paid  for  his 
education  and  having  something  left  commenced  practicing 
in  Claremont,  X.  H.,  but  after  being  there  a  few  months, 
by  the  solicitation  of  his  brother  John,  and  other  friends, 
he  removed  to  Montpelier,  Yt.  Although  so  young,  he  had 
seen  much  practice  and  performed  many  surgical  operations  ; 
therefore  it  required  only  a  short  time  for  him  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  public  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  a 
lucrative  business,  which  he  retained  through  life.  His 
fixed  purpose  seemed  to  be  improvement  in  his  profession. 
Others  may  have  done  more  under  different  circumstances, 
but  yet  by  his  integrity,  industry,  communications  in  the 
medical  journals,  dissertations  before  the  county  and 
state  medical  societies  from  time  to  time,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  said,  that  he  added  considerable  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge  in  his  profession.  As  a  surgeon,  my 
brother  was  successful  above  most  others.  His  distin- 
guishing trait  was  sound  judgment,  and  he  was"  conserva- 
tive as  well  as  progressive.  He  had  an  extensive  inter- 
course with  his  medical  brethren,  so  was  well  qualified  to 
impart  to  others  the  results  of  his  large  experience.  He 
seldom  had  occasion  to  change  his  opinion  when  once 
formed,  and  for  this  reason  Avas  much  sought  for  in  consul- 
tation. It  was  his  maxim  that  there  should  be  as  little 
guess  work  as  possible  in  the  profession,  more  especially  in 
surgery.  It  was  also  the  settled  principle  o\'  his  life  that 
Strict  integrity  was  the  true  and  only  policy  which  should 
govern  every  man,  who  desires  his  own  interest,  or  that   of 
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others,  and  therefore  he  never  sought  to  appropriate  to 
himself  what  in  strict  justice  belonged  to  others.  For 
more  than  forty  years  my  brother  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Vermont  Medical  Society,  and  therefore  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  state, 
among  whom  he  had  many  warm  personal  friends.  In 
1819  he  was  elected  secretary,  which  office  he  held  for  over 
twenty  years.  Afterward  at  different  times  he  filled  the 
office  of  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  corresponding  secretary  and 
librarian.  He  also  held  many  offices  in  the  state  connected 
with  literature,  science,  and  temperance.  But  few  men 
in  the  country  have  seen  such  an  amount  of  disease  and  so 
carefully  observed  the  peculiarity  of  the  various  epidemics 
occurring  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  is  left  on  record  of  his  extensive  experience 
and  observation.  He  introduced  some  valuable  improve- 
ments in  surgery,  among  which  was  the  application  of 
adhesive  straps  in  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the 
leg  and  thigh.  I  would  not  confine  my  obituary  of  my 
brother  to  his  professional  career  only,  though  he  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  his  profession.  He  engaged  most 
heartily  in  the  temperance  reformation,  and  by  his  example,, 
lectures,  and  personal  conversation,  exerted  an  influence 
for  good  upon  all  classes  in  society.  He  lost  some  friends 
and  practice  by  this  course,  but  that  did  not  influence  him, 
for  when  he  saw  clearly  what  was  duty,  he  always  went 
forward,  trusting  in  God  as  to  the  result. 

When  my  brother  went  to  Montpelier  the  place  was 
comparatively  new  and  almost  all  the  business  and  in- 
fluential men  were  irreligious,  given  to  pleasure,  money 
making,  and  some  to  dissipation.      A   short  time  previous 
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to  this,  Rev.  Chester  Wright  was  settled  over  the  church, 
a  most  godly  man,  and  through  his  labors  and  the  church, 
God  poured  out  His  spirit,  and  many  prominent  men  were 
converted,  among  whom  Avere  my  brother,  and  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Prentiss,  one  of  the  most  noted  lawyers  in  the 
state.  My  brother  came  out  very  clear  in  his  Christian 
hope  and  felt  that  he  could  induce  every  one  to  seek  an 
intei'est  in  Christ,  as  the  way  was  so  plain  and  the  motives  of 
the  gospel  so  pursuasive  that  he  could  not  see  any  reason 
why  every  one  would  not  accept  the  terms  of  salvation. 
In  181H  he,  with  Judge  Prentiss,  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational church  and  walked  hand  in  hand,  in  the  cause  of 
the  master.  During  the  forty-two  years  before  his  death, 
he  remained  a  most  active  and  consistent  Christian,  was 
always  at  the  post  of  duty,  bearing  his  part  in  all  things 
that  pertained  to  the  interest  of  the  church  and  the  good 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  liberal  in  proportion  to  his 
means  and  loved  the  cause  of  Christ  so  much  that  he  could 
cordially  fellowship  with  all  who  bore  His  image.  After 
the  death  of  Judge  Prentiss,  and  some  of  the  more  active 
members  of  the  church,  my  brother  seemed  to  stand  almost 
alone,  so  much  so,  that  the  evening  he  died,  one  of  the 
deacons  said  to  me  "what  can  we  do  as  a  church  !  we  have 
leaned  on  Dr.  Spalding  so  long  that  it  seems  we  cannot 
spare  him."  But  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways:  He  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  Before  my  brother's  remains 
were  interred,  an  extensive  revival  commenced,  which 
brought  in  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  place 
who  had  stood  aloof  and  who  have  since  been  pillars  in 
that  church.  My  brother  died  March  loth,  1858,  from 
malignant  carbuncles  on  each  shoulder.  His  sufferings 
were  very  severe,  yet  he  bore  them  with  Christian    fortitude 
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and  resignation,  retaining1  his  senses  until   a   few   moments 
before  he  breathed  his  last. 

My  brother  married,  in  the  fall  of  1820,  Eliza  Heed,  the 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  lieed,  whose  two  sous,  Thomas 
and  Hezekiah,  became  very  wealthy  and  influential  lawyers 
in  Montpelier.  She  was  of  highly  respectable  parentage, 
yet  during  her  unmarried  life  in  moderate  circumstances. 
This  brought  out  the  energy  of  their  daughter  and  fitted 
her  for  the  after  duties  and  responsibilities  which  fell  to  her 
lot.  Montpelier  at  this  time  was  noted  for  its  talented 
young  ladies,  perhaps  more  so  than  ever  since,  and  my 
brother's  wife  stood  among  the  first.  From  my  own 
acquaintance  I  think  no  one  possessed  so  many  qualities 
which  go  to  constitute  a  model  woman  as  she.  Indepen- 
dent, self-possessed,  conscientious,  generous  and  kind, 
these  were  among  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
her  mind.  She  always  led  off  in  every  good  and  noble 
enterprise.  As  a  wife  no  one  could  desire  a  more  devoted 
one,  or  one  who  looked  more  carefully  for  the  reputation, 
usefulness  and  happiness  of  her  husband,  or  managed  the 
household  with  more  ability  and  economy.  She  was 
distinguished  for  her  hospitality,  and  was  ever  a  true  lady 
under  all  circumstances.  As  a  Christian,  she  and  my 
brother  went  hand  in  hand  in  everything  which  would 
promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  She  suffered 
much  the  last  years  of  her  life  from  a  painful  malady  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  her  physicians.  Notwithstanding  her 
intense  suffering,  her  interest  in  her  family  and  the  church 
did  not  abate.  On  August  <S,  1853,  passed  away  from 
eai'th  this  most  devoted  Christian  wife,  and  loving,  self_ 
sacrificing  mother.      My    brother's  second  wife  was  Mrs. 
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Anna  Dodd,  a  superior  lady,  who  lived  only  a  few  years 
after  their  marriage.  My  brother,  when  he  died,  left  five 
children.  . 

JAMES    REED. 

James  Reed,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  November 
15,  1821.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1840.  After  spending  some  time  in  Europe,  he  returned 
to  New  York  city  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  afterward  estab- 
lished the  New  York  World,  and  during  the  last  vears  of 
his  life,  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Times. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Atwater  of  Catskill,  New 
York  in  1865.  He  possessed  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
but  in  the  very  prime  of  life  was  stricken  down  by  disease, 
which  prostrated  him  for  several  years.  He  died  at  his 
brother's  home  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  when  about  fifty  years  of, 
age,  a  devoted  Christian,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  daughter, 
Mary  Atwater  Spalding,  born  October  24,  1866. 

WILLIAM    COWPER. 

William  Cowper,  my  brother's  second  son,  was  born 
September  4,  1825.  When  young  he  was  a  wide-awake 
boy,  and  a  bright  scholar.  lie  studied  medicine  with  his 
father,  and  graduated  at  the  New  York  University  in  1*47. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  2S»th  Regt.  Wis.  In- 
fantry, September  3,  18C>2.  Soon  after,  he  left  for  the 
front  and  was  engaged  in  several  battles,  acting  as  brigade 
surgeon.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Port  Gibson  fought 
May  1,  L863,  in  which  the  North  was  victorious.  Also 
in  the  battle  at  Champion  Hills,  Miss.,  when  their  division 
numbered  4400  and  the  loss  during  the  day  was   L320.      It 
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was  here  they  met  Pemberton's  army  who  had  come  out 
of  Vicksburg  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  them.  They 
marched  night  and  day  for  twenty-two  days  until  they  came 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  fighting  most  of  the  way,  and 
this  on  three  days'  rations.  Although  suffering  much  bodily, 
Dr.  Spalding  remained  at  his  post  of  duty  for  seven  weeks 
till  the  city  at  length  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant.  He 
then  resigned  on  account  of  his  health  and  returned  home. 
He  had  a  very  narrow  escape  during  the  siege  at  Vicks- 
burg. One  morning  feeling  a  little  better  than  usual,  he 
crept  up  the  hill  through  the  bushes  and  came  out  on  a 
piece  of  table-land  where  was  a  solitary  oak  tree  some  fifty 
feet  high.  A  ladder  had  been  run  up  about  thirty  feet, 
holes  had  been  bored  in  the  trunk,  and  long  sticks  driven 
in.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  only 
climb  up  into  the  tree  he  might  look  down  into  the  city. 
Having  a  good  deal  of  Yankee  curiosity  he  made  the  trip 
and  sat  down  on  a  limb  completely  tired  out.  In  less 
than  thirty  seconds  fifteen  or  twenty  bullets  came  whizzing 
both  sides  of  him.  He  looked  across  the  ravine  at  the 
hill  opposite  and  saw  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebel  sharp-shooters  which  caused  him  to  descend  from 
the  tree  and  make  his  way  back  with  the  greatest  speed 
possible.  Since  returning  to  Watertown,  Dr.  Spalding 
has  been  devoted  to  his  profession  in  which  he  takes  a  high 
rank  as  a  physician.  He  is  warm-hearted  and  generous 
in  his  disposition  and  his  influence  is  on  the  side  of  every 
thing  good  in  the  community.  In  1855  he  was  married 
to  Isabella  McLaughlin  who  died  soon  after  her  marriage. 
In  1857  he  married  Anna  Amelia  Potter,  a  noble  Christian 
woman.  They  have  one  child,  Mary  Irvin  Spalding,  born 
August  12th,  1875. 
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MARTHA    ELIZA. 

Martha  Eliza,  my  brother's  oldest  daughter,  was  bora 
October  5,  1827.  She  was  a  most  amiable  and  lovely 
young-  lady  and  a  very  devoted  Christian.  She  died 
October  30,  1848. 

JANE    MARIA. 

Jane  Maria,  her  sister,  was  born  May  27,  1833,  and 
after  leaving  school,  spent  one  year  in  Europe  and 
several  years  in  teaching.  She  married  Dr.  Abner  L. 
Warner  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1869,  and  has  one  son, 
George  Spalding  Warner,  who  Avas  born  December  28, 
1871.  She  is  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  ever  adorning 
her  Christian  profession. 

GEORGE    BURLEY. 

George  Burley,  my  brother  James'  youngest  son,  was  born 
August  11,  1835.  AVhen  young  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with  his  associates  and  a  leader  of  them,  as  he  also  was 
when  in  colleire.  He  was  a  ffood  scholar,  excellimr  in 
literary  and  philosophical  studies,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  185(i  leaving  the  impression  with 
those  that  knew  him  that  he  would  make  his  mark  in  the 
world.  He  read  law  one  year  at  Montpelier,  and  then  went 
to  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  studied  another  year  with  Judge 
Davis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman.  While  in  the 
South  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
not  a  few  of  the  men  who  afterward  became  the  leaders  in 
the  Rebellion  against  the  nation.  AVhen  in  Florida  he  was 
a  constant  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  of  which  his  brother  James  was  one  of  the  editors. 
During  the  few  years  that  he  studied  law,  he  not  only 
acquired  knowledge  of  legal  and  political  principles,  but  of 
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men   and   human   nature,  which   has   proved  to  be  of  vast 
advantage  to  him  in  his  profession  as  a  clergyman. 

The  change  which  led  George  to  relinquish  the  law  and 
become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  while  at  the  South; 
and  although  his  prospects  were  most  flattering  if  he 
continued  in  his  legal  pursuits,  yet  his  decision  was  made 
to  give  up  all  to  Christ,  and  no  worldly  consideration  could 
influence  him.  He  left  the  South  and  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  completed  his  studies  at  Andover,  Mass., 
graduating  in  1861. 

During  his  seminary  course  he  met  his  expenses  by" 
reporting  for  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  by  writing  for 
the  New  York  World.  He  was  too  independent  in  spirit 
to  take  one  cent  from  any  educational  fund.  Having  no 
pursuit  but  study  and  teaching,  and  being  a  great  reader 
and  lover  of  books  while  young,  and  possessed  of  a  good 
memory,  he  was  better  posted  in  polite  literature  and 
general  knowledge  when  he  graduated  at  the  theological 
seminary  than  are  most  young  men,  which  accounts  in  a 
great  measure  for  his  being  such  a  ready,  interesting  and 
vigorous  writer. 

Before  graduating  he  had  several  calls  to  churches,  but 
accepted,  the  one  from  Vergennes,  Vt.,  and  was  ordained 
in  October,  18(51.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  August, 
18(54.  His  ministry  at  Vergennes  was  signally  blessed, 
and  his  whole  soul  entered  into  his  work.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  in  his  family  much  of  the  time,  said  to  me,  it  was 
wonderful  how  spiritually  minded  he  was,  and  how  devoted 
to  his  Master's  service. 

He  accepted  a  call  from  the  North,  now  Park  church, 
in    Hartford,    Conn.,  formerly   Dr.    Bushnell's,    and    was 
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ordained  September  2<S,  1864.  He  resigned  that  charge 
and  was  dismissed,  March  23,  1869,  and  settled  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  the  following  September.  His  former  experience 
at  Vergennes  and  Hartford  qualified  him  to  take  a  high 
stand  among  the  first  clergymen  in  Xew  Hampshire,  and 
very  many  considered  him  the  first  in  the  state.  Great 
numbers  were  added  to  the  church  during  his  ministry,  one 
hundred  during  one  season,  without  any  aid  from  an  Evan- 
gelist, or  any  foreign  help.  The  church  building  was 
enlarged  and  repaired  at  a  great  expense,  mostly  through 
his  efforts,  and  became  one  of  the  largest,  most  liberal  and 
consecrated  churches  in  the  state. 

After  remaining  fourteen  years  at  Dover,  he  was  called 
to  Manchester,  X.  H.,  and  after  service  there  of  two  years, 
to  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  where  he  is  now  settled  over  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  The  following  is  copied 
from  a  work  published  in  1882,  of  "  Successful  Xew 
Hampshire  Men,"  showing  in  a  measure  what  he  accom- 
plished while  residing  in  Xew  Hampshire  beside  his  paro- 
chial duties. 

"  Mr.  Spalding's  literary  work  has  been  extensive,  bur 
mainly  upon  current  newspaper  periodicals.  This  has  given 
him  of  course  a  valuable  directness  and  clearness  of  expres- 
sion. A  few  sermons  and  other  productions  have  been 
published  :  a  sermon  on  God's  Presence  and  Purpose  in  the 
War,  November  26,  1863;  a  discourse  commemorative  of 
Gen.  Samuel  P.  Strong,  February  28,  1864  :  a  discourse 
on  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Dover,  May  18,  1873;  a  discourse  commemorative 
of  the  character  and  career  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1873,  which  the  poet  Whittier  characterized  in  the 
highest  terms, — a  fine   specimen    of    judicious    analysis,    in 
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which  he  does  justice  to  the  pioneer  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  the  United  States  Senate, — a  justice  now  lately 
apparently  purposely  ignored  out  of  a  desire  to  magnify  a 
brilliant  but  later  laborer  ;  The  Dover  Pulpit  in  the  Revo- 
lution, July  9,  1876  ;  Semi-centennial  of  Conference  of 
churches  of  Strafford  county,  N.  H.,  1878  ;  The  Idea  and 
Necessity  of  Normal  School  Training,  1878  ;  Memorial  of 
President  Garfield,  1881  ;  historical  discourse  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Piscataqua  Association  of 
Ministers,  1881  ;  on  the  death  of  Wells  Waldron,  1881 ; 
In  Memory  of  John  Riley  Varney,  1882  ;  Relation  of  the 
Children  to  the  Church,  before  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches,  1883  ;  In  Memory  of  Deacon 
Edmund  Lane,  1884;  a  Discourse  Commemorative  of 
Emily  Lane  Smyth,  1885. 

"  In  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  for  four  years  wrote 
the  leading  articles  in  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  Boston  ; 
established  the  New  Hampshire  Journal,  a  successful 
weekly  in  the  interest  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
from  which  some  of  his  keen  editorials  have  met  with 
favor  throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Spalding  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  New  Hampshire  which  met  January  8,  1877. 
He  represented  Dover  in  the  New  Hampshire  house  of 
representatives  in  1877,  and  was  the  chaplain  of  that  body. 
He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  by 
appointment  of  the  governor  and  council,  his  first  appoint- 
ment for  two  years  being  made  in  1876,  and  his  chairman- 
ship of  that  board  commencing  soon  after  and  continuing 
until  he  left  the  state.  He  became  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  in  Dover  in  1875,  and  continued  its  chairman 
from  1876.     He  was  chosen  trustee,  and  one  of  the  execu- 
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tive  committee  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society 
in  1873.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Dartmouth  college  in  1878." 

Dr.  Spalding  is  a  leader  of  mind  and  not  of  parties, 
is  an  original  thinker,  takes  common  sense  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  matters,  is  a  broad  man  in  every  sense,  toler- 
ant as  a  Christian,  sees  good  in  all  denominations,  be- 
lieves no  one  is  so  vile  and  degraded  as  not  to  encourage 
hope  in  laboring  for  his  salvation. 

He  has  a  finely  developed  physique,  and  is  a  man  pos- 
sessing a  large  heart,  full  of  generous  sympathy  toward  all. 
He  is  a  great  peace-maker,  and  is  frequently  consulted  in 
difficult  cases.  As  a  neighbor  and  citizen  he  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  society,  and  liberally  supports  every  good  cause. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  not  sensational,  emotional,  or  flow- 
ery. He  draws  from  a  deep  fountain  which  reaches  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  hence  he  builds  up  strong 
Christians.  His  illustrations  are  very  graphic,  and  always 
to  the  point.  As  a  teacher,  and  especially  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  he  has  few,  if  any,  superiors.  He  is  a  constant 
and  reliable  friend  and  companion,  and  a  most  devoted  and 
consistent  Christian . 

He  married,  in  August,  18(51,  Sarah  Livingston  Olm- 
stead,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Olmstead,  D.D.,  editor 
of  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  a  lady  of  fine  Literary 
attainments  and  social  accomplishments,  and  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  Christian  helper  in  her  husband's  arduous 
labors,  lias  proved  herself  all  he  could  desire.  They  have 
had  five  children,  Mary  Livingston,  who  wields  the  pen  of 
a  read)-  writer,  Martha  Heed,  Katharine  Olmstead,  who 
died  August  21*,  1881,  aged  fourteen,  Gertrude  Parker, 
and  George  Brown. 
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ISABELLA. 

Isabella,  my  brother's  youngest  daughter,  born  Novem- 
ber 26,  1837,  after  completing  her  education,  was  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a  while,  and  then  married  Cooke  Louns- 
bury,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  in  1864.  Possessed  of  much 
energy  of  character,  and  Christian  consecration,  she  fills 
well  the  sphere  in  life  in  which  she  is  placed.  They  have 
had  four  children  :  Jennie  Spalding  Lounsbury,  born  in 
1865 ;  James  Allen  Lounsbury,  born  in  1867  ;  Ralph 
Reed  Lounsbury,  born  in  1871  ;  Richard  Cooke  Louns- 
bury, born  in  1879,  and  died  in  1880,  aged  seven  months. 


SISTER  EUNICE. 

My  sister,  who  was  born  September  24,  1794,  when 
young,  was  a  very  energetic  girl,  a  great  worker,  fond  of 
study,  a  good  scholar,  and  taught  school  for  several  succes- 
sive summers  before  her  marriage.  In  the  winter  of  1817 
a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  the  school  below  the 
village,  taught  by  Robert  Temple,  a  student  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  afterward  became  a  missionary  to  Turkey. 
A  number  of  my  sister's  associates  were  the  subjects  of  this 
work,  and  she  became  convicted  of  sin,  and  her  feelings 
were  so  acute  as  to  almost  lead  her  into  a  state  of  despair. 
My  father  was  most  deeply  interested  for  her,  and  I  believe 
plead  with  God  for  her  with  a  faith  that  could  hardly  take 
a  denial.  I  well  remember  coming  into  the  room  just 
before  family  worship  and  hearing  my  sister  exclaim  in  an 
ecstacy  of  joy,  "My  sins  are  forgiven!"  Light  had 
entered  her  mind,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  our 
house.  The  die  was  cast.  She  had  found  a  Saviour  who 
had  revealed  Himself  to  her  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner. 
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Never  before  in  our  family  was  there  such  a  morning  as 
this.  Father  and  mother  bowed  at  the  family  altar  and 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  gratitude  to  God  for  so  great  a 
blessing,  entreating  Him  for  the  conversion  of  their  other 
children.  That  prayer,  and  that  morning  have  ever  been 
fresh  in  my  mind.  The  work  of  grace  extended  to  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  at  the  regular  communion,  fifteen 
stood  up  and  publicly  professed  Christ,  my  sister  among 
the  number  ;  and  I  believe  she  never  had  a  doubt  from  that 
day  as  to  her  Christian  hope.  From  that  time  forth  she 
consecrated  herself  with  devotion  to  the  Master's  service, 
and  was  ever  a  living  witness  for  God  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life. 

My  sister  married  Gains  Leonard,  a  man  of  excellent 
character,  who  owned  a  small  farm  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  and  there  all  her  children  were  born.  She  had  in 
many  respects  a  hard  life,  giving  all  her  energies  to  her 
family  and  the  church.  Notwithstanding  she  lived  far 
away  from  meeting  and  from  good  society,  when  circum- 
stances and  weather  permitted,  she  was  always  in  her  place 
in  the  house  of  God,  with  more  or  less  of  her  family.  No 
mother  could  feel  a  deeper  interest,  or  make  greater  sacri- 
fices for  her  children  than  she  did.  My  sister  became  the 
mother  of  seven  children  :  Harry  Baxter.  Jerusha  Spalding, 
John,  Mary  Ann,  Martha  J.,  Orpha,  Elizabeth  and  Agel 
Spalding. 

HARRY  BAXTER. 

Harry  Baxter,  who  was  born  duly  8,  1817,  studied 
medicine,  and  practiced  twenty-five  years  in  North  Haver- 
hill, X.  II.,  lie  married  Nancy  Swazey  in  1844.  After 
her  dleath  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Dunbar  in  September, 
fSl»7.      He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  and  had  an  exten- 
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sive  practice,  and  also  was  elected  representative  to  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature.  He  died  of  apoplexy  when 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  son,  Harry 
B.  Leonard,  who  was  born  in  September,  1868.  He  is  a 
very  promising  young  man,  and  lives  at  Malone,  N.  Y. 

JERU8HA    LEONARD. 

Jerusha  Leonard  was  born  in  April,  1819,  and  died  of 
consumption  in  August,  1838.  She  was  a  most  beautiful 
and  lovely  girl. 

JOHN    LEONARD. 

John  Leonard  was  born  in  April,  1823,  and  died  in 
June,  1825. 

MARY    A.    LEONARD. 

Mary  A.  Leonard  was  born  December  25,  1825.  She 
had  a  fine  education,  and  was  a  teacher  for  many  years, 
being  quite  accomplished  in  painting.  She  was  married  to 
Rev.  Henry  Martin  Chapin  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  in  March, 
1851.  They  moved  to  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  after  a  few 
years,  and  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
there  for  many  years,  laboring  faithfully  for  its  best  inter- 
ests. He  afterward  went  to  Minnesota  Avhere  he  and  his 
wife  both  engaged  for  many  years  in  missionary  work.  He 
died  in  July,  1872,  leaving  a  good  record  of  a  life  spent  in 
his  Master's  service.      They  had  four  children  : 

Mary  Elizabeth,  born  July,  1857,  died  November,  1880. 

Henry  Edward,  born  December,  I860,  died  September, 
1880. 

Howard  C,  born  August,  1863. 

Leonard  A.,  born  September,  1868. 

MARTHA    .1.    LEONARD. 
Martha  J.  Leonard  was  born  April  6,  1827.       Having 
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good  abilities  and  an  excellent  education,  she  spent  most  of 
her  early  life  in  teaching.  She  was  married  in  September, 
1861,  ty  Samuel  Sumner,  a  very  successful  business  man, 
who  has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Ripon,  where  he  held  the  office  of  mayor  for  several 
years,  and  where  he  now  resides.  He  and  his  wife  are 
both  members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  have 
done  much  toward  advancing  its  interests,  and  also  that  of 
the  college  in  the  place.      They  have  had  two  children  : 

Martha  Ella,  born  November,  18G2,  died  July,  1875. 

Lizzie  Leonard,  born  December,  1867. 

ORPHA    E.    LEONARD. 

Orpha  E.  Leonard,  my  sister's  youngest  daughter,  was 
born  April  25,  1832.  She  possessed  fine  native  talents, 
but  devoted  her  time  mostly  to  her  parents,  till  her  mar- 
riage in  March,  1859,  to  Thomas  McCune  of  Ripon,  Wis., 
an  excellent  man  possessing  great  energy  of  character. 
They  are  living  at  present  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  Mrs. 
McCune  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there, 
and  president  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  is  a 
very  active  Christian  worker.      Their  children  are  : 

Alice  McCune,  born  December,  185!),  and  married  to  E. 
J.  Bardwell.     They  reside  in  Dakota. 

Edward  McCune,  born  June,  18(51,  and  lives  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Carrie  Spalding  McCune,  born  November,  1N7,'}. 

AZEL   SPALDING    LEONARD. 

Azcl  Spalding  Leonard,  my  sister's  youngest  child,  was 
born  August  17,  1835.  He  remained  with  his  parents 
until  of  age,  and  then  went  to  St.  Paid,  where  he  engaged 
in  business,   taking  the  express  agency   from    St.  Paid   to 
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Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  business  he  followed  until  his 
death.  He  was  married  in  August,  1860  to  Mary  A. 
Rogers  of  Ripon.  They  had  two  children  who  died  in 
infancy.  Azel  was  a  very  upright  Christian  man,  greatly 
respected  and  beloved,  and  died  at  St.  Paul,  March  13, 
1885. 

After  my  sister's  daughter  settled  in  Ripon,  Mr.  Leonard 
was  induced  to  sell  his  farm  in  Sharon  and  move  there. 
Here  my  sister  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  better  religious 
privileges  than  ever  before.  Although  the  church  was 
small,  and  the  place  new,  it  soon  became  a  thriving  city 
with  flourishing  schools,  a  college,  and  almost  every  advan- 
tage to  make  life  desirable.  My  sister  highly  appreciated 
all  this,  and  her  cares  being  less,  she  had  an  opportunity  to 
devote  more  time  to  religious  duties  than  ever  before.  She 
loved  the  gates  of  Zion,  and  her  prayers  and  Christian 
influence  will  go  down  to  posterity.  She  died  January  26, 
1879,  her  husband  having  preceded  her  a  few  years  before. 

SISTER  SUSAN. 
Sister  Susan,  the  youngest  daughter  in  our  family,  was 
born  October  25,  1796.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
active,  industrious,  and  a  very  fine  scholar.  She  differed 
from  her  sister  in  being  more  retiring!  and  reflective.  We 
used  to  say  that  Eunice  was  the  impulsive  one,  but  Susan 
thought  twice  before  she  made  up  her  mind.  While  young 
she  was  subject  to  turns  of  asthma  or  hay  fever,  which 
attended  her  more  or  less  through  life.  She  was  remark- 
able for  her  kind,  amiable,  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
disposition.  As  our  family  was  large  and  needed  her  labor, 
she  was  not  permitted  to  teach  school,  though  well  qualified 
to  do  so. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  her  life  was  her 
recovery  from  the  spotted  fever,  that  terrible  disease  which 
swept  off  vast  multitudes  in  Sharon  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  We  lived  in  a  perfect  panic,  as  individuals  woidd 
be  taken  in  a  moment,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  die  in  a  few  hours.  Almost  every  one  felt  that  death 
was  at  the  door,  and  they  might  be  the  next  victim  of  the 
great  destroyer.  It  was  the  custom1  with  girls  at  that  time 
during  the  spinning  season  to  exchange  work,  and  a  neigh- 
boring young  lady  was  at  work  for  us.  As  she  and  my 
sister  were  one  day  leaving  the  dinner  table,  my  sister  was 
taken  instantly  blind,  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  it  was  about  six  hours  before  she  came  to 
her  sight  or  reason.  Every  family  kept  those  remedies 
which  had  been  found  most  successful  in  this  fatal  disease  : 
so  these  were  applied  most  judiciously  in  her  case,  and  as 
the  physician  observed,  without  doubt  saved  her  life,  though 
she  was  sick  for  several  weeks. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  my  sister  was  married  to  Thomas 
Lovejoy,  a  young  man  of  irreproachable  character,  highly 
respected  wherever  known,  and  who  ever  proved  to  her  a 
most  affectionate  and  devoted  husband.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  Mr.  Lovejoy  undertook  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  four  old  people  :  his  grandpar- 
ents being  very  poor,  and  his  father  deeply  involved  in 
debt.  By  hard  labor,  good  management,  and  economy 
he  paid  all  the  debts,  supported  them  well  through  their 
lives,  and  acquired  a  very  handsome  property  for  himself 
and  family.  He  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  perfectly 
honest  and  upright  in  everything,  and  universally  respected 
during  his  whole  life,      lie  died  in  187:2. 

Sister  Susan  united  with  the   Congregational    Church    in 
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Sharon  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  continued  a  member 
until  her  death.  When  so  many  embraced  the  Millerite 
doctrine  she  became  a  convert  to  those  views,  read  books  and 
papers  that  advocated  them,  studied  the  Bible  with  great 
care,  and  having  a  candid  and  metaphysical  mind,  she 
became  perfectly  established  in  the  belief  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  on  earth. 

My  sister  was  very  domestic  in  her  habits,  a  person  of 
few  words,  not  given  to  joking  or  frivolous  conversation, 
but  she  was  kind,  generous,  sympathizing,  and  self-deny- 
ing, beloved  by  all  who  ever  knew  her.  The  last  years  of 
her  life  were  years  of  great  suffering,  and  but  a  small  part 
of  the  time  was  she  able  to  take  charge  of  her  family. 
Her  last  sickness,  however,  was  very  short  and  very  unex- 
pected. She  went  to  Derby  Line  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  her  brother  Levi,  and  was  to  return  the  last  of  the 
week,  as  she  promised  to  spend  a  few  days  with  me.  But 
before  Saturday  she  died  with  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
June  10,  1871.  My  wife  and  I  attended  her  funeral 
services  at  her  home,  and,  with  the  much  afflicted  family, 
saw  her  laid  in  the  grave  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  there 
to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

My  sister  left  seven  children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter  : 
William  Ingraham,  Jason  Spalding,  Charles  Dodge, 
Thomas  Henry,  George  Brooks,  Eliza  M.,  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

WILLIAAI    INGRAHAM    LOVEJOY. 

William  Ingraham  was  born  February  20,  1819.  He  is. 
a  fanner,  and  resides  in  Custer,  111.  lie  married  Martha 
Whitcomb   of    Stockbridge,    Vt.        They    had    four    sons, 

Albert   J.,    Daniel    W.,    Charles   Thomas,     and     William 

Gates. 
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Albert  J.  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  December,  1844. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteers  in 
June,  1862.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Harper's  Ferry  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  at  Chicago  in  July,  1863.  He  re-enlisted  in 
1864  in  the  Twenty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  September  '2h,  1865.  He 
married  Harriet  A.  Root  of  Michigan,  in  1869.  Their 
children  are,  George  Roswell,  who  died  in  1880,  aged  nine 
years  and  two  months  ;  Robert  Owen,  born  1873  ;  Mary 
Pearl  died  1880,  aged  three  years  and  six  months  ;  Orie 
Ethel,  born  1879  ;  Roy  Saxton,  born  1882  ;  Laura  Faith, 
-born  1883  ;  Ralph  Gray,  born  1886. 

Daniel  W.  Lovejoy  was  born  January  20,  1846,  at 
-Stockbridge,  Vt.,  and  died  in  the  army  September,  1864. 

Charles  T.  Lovejoy  was  born  January  8,  1848,  at  Stock- 
bridge,  was  married  to  Mary  Dixon  of  Kansas  City,  in 
1879. 

William  Gates  Lovejoy  was  born  in  Warren,  Vt., 
August  1,  1855,  died  in  Stockbridge,  June,  1862. 

William  J.  Lovejoy's  wife  died  in  the  winter  of  1855. 
A  few  years  after,  he  married  Imogene  Bryant.  They  had 
eight  children  :  Luella  Eliza,  born  1861  ;  Cornelius 
Henry,  born  1863;  John  Shepard,  born  186.">  ;  Joseph 
Allard,  born  1867;  May  Susan,  born  18(58;  Mattie 
Sallie,  born  1870;  William  Benjamin,  born  187.*);  Myrtle 
Belle,  born  1883. 

Luella  Eli/.a  is  married  to  Fred  Jeffries,  and  lives  in 
Iowa.  Her  son  Jessie  William,  was  born  in  1884.  Cor- 
nelius II.  is  a  farmer  and  lives  in  Illinois,  is  married  and 
has  one  child. 
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John  S.,  Joseph  A.,  and  May  S.  are  living  in  Royalton, 
Vermont. 

Mattie  S.,  William  B.,  and  Myrtle  Belle  are  in  Custer, 
111.,  with  or  near  their  parents. 

JASOX    SPALDING    LOVE.TOY. 

Jason  Spalding  Lovejoy,  born  March  29,  1822,  is  a 
farmer,  and  resides  in  Marshall,  Michigan.  He  married 
Frances  R.  AValcott  of  Barnard,  Vt.  They  have  three 
adopted  children. 

CHAHLEN  DODGE  LOVEJOY. 

Charles  Dodge  Lovejoy,  born  December  20,  1824, 
resides  in  Royalton,  Vt.,  on  the  farm  which  has  been  the 
family  homestead  since  the  spi'ing  of  1831.  He  took  care 
of  his  parents  in  their  old  age,  is  a  noble,  generous,  whole- 
souled  man,  and  resembles  his  father  very  much.  He  is  a 
good  fanner,  and  most  worthy  citizen  ;  is  universally 
respected  and  much  confided  in  as  regards  public  and  town 
affairs.  He  married  Laura  J.  Wood,  a  model  wife  and 
mother,  of  Pomfret,  Vt.,  April  11,  1855.  They  have 
three  children. 

Ada  Dodge,  born  185(5. 

Edward  Thomas,  born  18(53. 

Mark  Henry,  born  1870. 

Ada  1).  was  married  to  John  M.  Miller,  a  farmer  of 
Royalton,  Vt.,  in  1878.  Since  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1885,  she  has  resided  with  her  parents,  as  do  also  her 
two  brothers. 

THOMAS  HENRY  LOVEJOY. 

Thomas  Henry  Lovejoy  was  born  in  Sharon,  Vt., 
November  19,  1827.  He  married  D.  Maria  Weston  of 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  in  October,  185(5.     They  settled  in 
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Iowa  in  1857.  He  is  a  fanner,  and  also  the  post  master 
of  Rock  Creek,  being  the  first  and  only  incumbent  of  the 
office  since  its  establishment.      They  have  five  children. 

Minnie  Maria  born  in  1857,  in  Rock  township,  was  the 
first  child  born  of  American  parentage  in  the  place.  She 
married  Wallace  J.  Hobkirk,  a  farmer,  in  1880. 

Clara  Weston  was  born  in  1851). 

Joseph  Henry,  born  in  1881. 

Mabel  Avise,  born  in  1884. 

Anna  Maria,  born  in  1887. 

GEORGE  BROOKS  LOVE.TOY. 

George  Brooks  Lovejoy  was  born  October  11,  1<S 29,  in 
Sharon,  Vt.  He  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  1855.  Rock 
township  at  that  time  had  only  three  families  residing  in  it. 
He  married  Mary  Jane  Skinner  in  1864.  They  have  six 
children  : 

Sumner  Gates,  born  in  1865. 

Alva  Bush,  born  18(57, 

Charles  Thomas,  born  1869,  died  1870. 

Ethel,  born  1872. 

George  Ray,  born  1877. 

Susan  Amelia,  born  1882. 

Sumner  Gates  is  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  and  is  a  farmer. 
The  other  children  are  at  home. 

ELIZA  M.  LOVEJOY, 
Eliza  M.  Lovejoy  was  born  May  19,  1834,  and  married 
John  D.  Fales  <»f  Sharon,  Yt.,  in  March,  1855.  She 
died  in  Royalton,  Yt.,  much  beloved  and  lamented,  March 
10,  1880.  She  was  a  noble  Christian  woman.  They  had 
two  children,  Susie  M.  and  Fred  Lovejov. 

Susie    M.    Fales    was    bom    in    December,    1855    and 
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married    George    C.    Skinner    of  Royalton    in    1880    and 
resides  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Fred  Lovejoy  Fales  lives  with  his  father  in   Sharon,   Vt. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  LOVEJOY. 

Daniel  Webster  Lovejoy,  the  youngest  son  of  Susan  and 
Thomas  Lovejoy,  was  born  July  31,  1838,  and  lived  in 
Royalton,  Vt.  He  enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Vermont 
Volunteers  in  1802.  After  his  discharge  he  joined  the 
Ninth  Vermont,  remaining  till  the  close  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  returned  home  with  impaired  health.  He  studied 
medicine,  receiving  his  diploma  at  Dartmouth  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  and  commenced  practice  in  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt.,  in  the  spring  of  1872.  He  married  Mary 
Evelyn  Wood  of  Pomfret,  Vt.,  in  September,  1874.  He 
died  July  18,  1880.  He  was  a  promising  physician,  and  a 
man  possessing  noble  traits  of  character. 

BROTHER  JASON. 
Brother  Jason,  who  was  born  April  29,  1801,  was  a 
very  frank,  noble  boy,  of  amiable  disposition,  a  good 
scholar,  and  more  beloved  in  the  neighborhood  than  boys 
in  general.  I  never  knew  him  to  be  punished  at  home  or 
at  school,  as  his  conduct  was  always  remarkably  exemplary. 
He  was  large  of  his  age,  and  when  old  enough  to  engage 
in  work  on  the  farm,  was  always  my  right  hand  man. 
Before  he  left  the  paternal  roof  he  taught  school  several 
winters,  and  after  he  became  twenty-one  he  went  into  the 
western  part  of  New  York  state  and  taught  writing 
schools.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  me 
in  1824,  and  continued  with  me  two  years,  teaching  our 
school  in  the  winter.     He   made   very   fine   progress  in  his 
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studies,  and  gained  many  friends  in  Lyndon,  Vt.  My 
brother  James  then  invited  him  to  complete  his  studies  with 
him,  which  he  did,  attending  three  courses  of  medical  lec- 
tures at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  He  graduated 
with  much  honor,  being  considered  one  of  the  first  scholars 
in  his  class. 

He  commenced  practice  in  Dixfield,  Maine,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Susan  Trask  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  afterward  became  his  wife.  After  staying  there 
a  few  years  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  practice 
induced  him  to  remove  to  Dennisville,  Maine,  where  he 
immediately  went  into  a  very  lucrative  business.  But  the 
country  being  new  and  his  rides  long  and  fatiguing,  his 
health  failed  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  and  seek 
a  more  easy  situation.  This  he  did  with  much  regret,  as 
he  had  many  warm  and  influential  friends.  He  then  settled 
in  Spencer,  Mass.,  where  it  took  but  a  short  time  for  him 
to  so  gain  the  public  confidence  as  to  command  as  good  a 
practice  as  any  one  could  desire.  After  being  there  a  few 
years  his  health  again  broke  down,  so  that  he  felt  it  a  duty 
he  owed  himself  and  family  to  relinquish  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  seek  some  other  employment.  This  was  to 
him  a  great  sacrifice,  as  he  was  delightfully  situated,  and 
had  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  town  and  region.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  rising  man,  and  had  his  health  per- 
mitted lie  would  without  any  doubt  have  become  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  his  profession. 

After  leaving  Spencer  my  brother  went  to  Sharon.  Yt., 
and  engaged  in  farming.  As  our  parents  were  in  the 
decline  of  life  and  needed  some  one  to  care  for  them,  he 
was  induced  to  go  home,  very  much  to  their  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  family.      His   health   began 
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to  improve  at  once,  and  I  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  if  he  had  entirely  given  up  practice  lie  might  have  out- 
lived his  parents.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  so  that  beside  carrying  on  his 
farm  he  had  quite  an  extensive  practice. 

While  the  Central  Vermont  railroad  was  building,  the 
ship  fever  broke  out  in  a  most  malignant  form.  "While 
attending  patients  my  brother  took  the  fever,  which 
assumed  such  a  character  that  it  baffled  the  skill  of  his 
medical  brethren.  He  died  October  18,  1847,  leaving  a 
beloved  wife  and  three  fatherless  children,  and  his  aged 
parents  who  could  well  say  with  David,  kt  C),  my  son,  my 
son  !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee?  " 

Brother  Jason,  although  he  never  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion,  always  sustained  the  Gospel,  and  religious 
institutions  according  to  his  ability.  Wherever  he  lived 
he  was  always  a  friend  to  the  minister,  and  one  on  whom 
he  leaned.  Before  his  death  he  expressed  a  hope  in  Christ, 
which  has  ever  been  a  great  comfort  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

My  brother  married  Susan  Trask  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  in 
1831,  a  most  worthy  Christian  young  lady,  and  the  union 
was  an  extremely  happy  one.  In  all  the  relations  that 
pertain  to  married  life  they  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind.  She  was  devoted  to  her  family,  and  to  every  thing 
that  related  to  her  husband's  best  interests,  and  also  to  that 
of  the  church.  After  his  death  she  moved  to  Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  there  to  better  educate  her  children.  The  family 
afterward  went  to  Worcester,  where  they  resided  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  before  removing  to  Webster, 
Mass.  There  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  her 
son's  house,  surrounded  by  those  who  were  dear  to  her. 
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JASON  CARPENTER . 

Jason  Carpenter,  her  eldest  son,  was  born  March  15, 
1832.  After  he  left  school  he  became  a  printer.  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  A.  Evans,  and  engaged  in  farming-  till  the  time 
of  her  death.  He  afterward  was  married  to  Emma  A. 
Burnham  and  moved  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  died 
November  12,  187(5.  He  was  a  very  pious  and  upright 
man,  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

HELEN    TRASK. 

Helen  Trask  was  born  June  11,  1837.  She  was  well 
educated  and  endowed  by  nature  with  superior  talents,  and 
might  have  filled  almost  any  position  had  her  health  per- 
mitted. Although  possessing  much  ambition  she  was 
obliged  for  many  years  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  fate  : 
yet  her  Christian  hope  sustained  her  in  all  her  sufferings 
and  disappointments.  Having  recently  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  her  health  she  has  been  for  a  while  connected 
with  an  important  institution  in  Massachusetts,  where  an 
opportunity  for  much  usefulness  has  been  afforded  her. 
When  young  she  united  with  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  has  ever  been  a  consistent  and  devoted  member. 

EDWARD    LELAND. 

Edward  Leland  was  born  April  7,  1839.  After  com- 
pleting his  academical  education  he  entered  the  bank  at 
Derby,  Vt. ,  as  a  clerk,  after  which  he  became  connected 
with  the  national  bank  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  several 
years.  He  is  now  cashier  of  the  national  bank.  Webster, 
Mass.,  which  position  he  has  held  for  over  ten  years.  In 
all  these  places  he  has  displayed  remarkable  capability  and 
integrity,  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  correct  busi- 
ness   man.      As  a  Christian  and  as  a    citizen    la1    meets    his 
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responsibilities  with  universal  approbation.  He  married 
Ella  A.  Leland,  and  they  have  a  very  promising  son, 
Leland  Jason  Spalding,  born  March  11,  1877. 


BROTHER  AZEL. 

Brother  Azel  was  born  March  29,  1803,  and  when 
young  was  large  of  his  age,  self-reliant,  full  of  mischief, 
but  not  quarrelsome.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  having  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  very  imaginative ;  was  full  of 
courage,  seemed  to  care  for  nobody,  and  yet  was  warm  in 
his  attachments,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  he  loved.  My 
brother,  although  rather  a  peculiar  boy,  possessed  a  very 
kind  and  generous  heart.  While  a  child  he  used  to  bury 
birds,  squirrels,  kittens,  etc.,  woidd  hold  funeral  services 
and  erect  gravestones.  He  was  always  delighted  to  do 
what  other  boys  could  not  do,  and  therefore  was  very 
daring,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  was  not  killed  in  child- 
hood. He  could  accomplish  much  work  at  times,  but 
usually  he  did  not  take  much  interest  in  it,  and  would  for- 
get all  about  the  work  when  once  engaged  in  telling  stories. 
He  was  very  fond  of  reading  histories,  biographies,  stories, 
and  the  marvelous.  He  could  almost  repeat  all  of  Gulli- 
ver's travels,  and  was  very  happy  when  amusing  the  boys 
by  tales  of  his  own  imagination,  or  what  he  had  read  ; 
when  alone  he  often  seemed  to  be  in  deep  study.  While 
a  small  boy  at  school,  although  a  fine  scholar  to  learn,  yet 
he  was  so  full  of  mischief  that  he  met  with  many  punish- 
ments. One  teacher  used  to  shake  him  by  the  hair  ;  he 
then  cut  his  hair  so  close  that  the  teacher  could  not  hold  on 
to  it,  and  therefore  had  to  resort  to  some  other  mode  of 
correction.     There  were  many  amusing  incidents  connected 
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with  his  childhood  which  he  enjoyed  relating  very  much  in 
after  years. 

While  young  he  taught  school  several  winters,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  before  he  was  twenty-one. 
During  the  course  of  his  legal  studies  he  became  a  very 
warm  friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  wrote  most  of  the 
editorials  in  the  Vermont  Patriot,  a  Jackson  paper  pub- 
lished in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  before  he  had  completed  his 
studies  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  opposition  to  the 
Hon.  William  Upham.  At  the  following  sitting  of  the 
legislature  the  question  came  up  as  to  removing  the  State 
House  from  Montpelier  to  Burlington.  A  most  powerful 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  that  body  by  those  who 
desired  its  removal.  Great  responsibility  rested  upon  my 
brother,  but  he  managed  with  ability,  so  as  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government  at  Montpelier,  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him  gave  him  credit  for  so  doing,  and  admitted 
his  adroitness  and  skill  in  the  matter. 

While  living  in  Vermont  he  held  the  office  of  states 
attorney,  and  also  judge  of  probate,  which  offices  he  filled 
with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  Before  leaving  Ver- 
mont the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Middlebury  College. 

I  think  Azel  made  a  mistake  in  entering  into  politics 
when  so  young,  as  it  necessarily  turned  his  attention  from 
his  profession,  lie  was  a  good  advocate  and  successful 
lawyer,  and  might  have  stood  at  the  head  had  he  devoted 
as  much  time  to  his  profession  as  he    ought    to    have    done. 

My  brother,  soon  after  he  commenced  tin-  practice  of 
law,  married  Maria  Wainwright  of  Middlebury.  Yt.,  who 
was  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  place.  They  both 
united  together,  with  the  Congregational  Church  at    Mont- 
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pelier.  Possessed  of  an  amiable  and  loving  disposition  she 
lias  ever  proved  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

They  left  Montpelier  for  Kansas  in  its  earliest  history, 
and  my  brother  nobly  did  his  part  in  forming  the  institu- 
tions in  that  state.  He  was  a  strong  Union  man  during 
the  Rebellion,  and  since  then  held  many  offices  of  trust  in 
his  adopted  state,  among  which  was  police  judge  in  the  city 
of  Atchison  for  many  years,  where  he  died  in  May,  1883. 

My  brother  left  a  wife  and  one  son.  Their  only  daugh- 
ter, Agnes,  died  when  about  fifteen  years  of  a  age,  a  most 
promising  young  lady,  much  beloved  and  lamented. 

AZEL    WAINWRIGHT    SPALDING. 

The  son,  Azel  AYainwright  Spalding,  was  born  May  2i), 
1837,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  He  was  Avell  educated,  and 
when  young  was  very  energetic,  and  possessed  line  abilities. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Grasshopper  Falls,  Kan- 
sas, and  in  May,  1861,  enlisted  as  sergeant  of  the  First 
liegiment  Kansas  Volunteers.  In  June  he  was  made  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  regular  service.  He  was  in  several 
skirmishes,  and  fought  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  his  company  going  into  the  conflict  with  seventy- 
four  men  and  coming  out  with  only  twenty-seven.  This 
was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  during  the  war. 
Azel's  strength  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  long,  weary 
marches  through  Missouri,  and  during  the  hot  summer  he 
received  a  severe  sunstroke  and  went  to  St.  Louis  on  a 
furlough..  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Atchison  on  recruiting 
service,  but  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  December  of  the  same  year,  which  he 
very  much  regretted  doing.  After  leaving  the  army,  he 
was  elected  senator  in  the  Kansas  legislature,  while  his 
father  was  a  member  of  the  house. 
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Azel  was  engaged  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  fire 
insurance  business,  filling  different  offices,  till  he  at  last 
became  general  manager  in  Chicago  of  the  Home  ^Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  of  California,  controlling  two  hundred  and 
fifty  agencies.  Two  years  ago  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
position  owing  to  a  complete  failure  of  his  health,  and  his 
friends  have  given  up  all  hope  of  his  final  recovery. 

In  June,  I860,  he  was  married  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  to 
Livia  M.  Parker.  He  removed  to  St.  Louis  where  they 
remained  several  years,  and  Avhile  there  he  united  with  the 
church,  and  is  an  earnest,  active  Christian.  They  have 
four  promising  sons  : 

Wilber  Parker  Spalding,  born  June  15,  18H4. 

James  Azel  Spalding,  born  October  8,  18b'7. 

John  Wainwright  Spalding,  born  February  23,  1871. 

Alfred  Baker  Spalding,  born  July  19,  1874. 


BROTHER  LEVI. 

Brother  Levi  was  born  September  1',  1805,  and  was  an 
uncommonly  active  boy  when  young,  but  nothing  very 
remarkable  occurred  in  his  life  while  at  home.  When  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  age  he  went  to  Montpelier  and  lived  with 
my  brother  John  until  he  was  twenty-one.  It  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  for  the  boys  there  to  run  upon  every 
boy  who  came  into  the  village  to  live,  calling  them  green- 
horns ;  but  they  soon  found  him  more  than  a  match  for 
them,  and  took  him  into  their  lodge.  The  grocery-man 
who  sold  nuts,  raisins  and  candies  to  the  boys,  had  a 
controversy  with  them,  and  sued  them,  Levi  with  the  vest. 
The  suit  created  much  interest  in  the  village,  as  well  as 
among   the   boys,    but    the    victory    was    on    their    side.      I 
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think  this  excited  in  my  brother  a  love  of  being  in  the  law, 
as  he  said  to  me  in  after  life  that  he  was  always  happy 
when  he  had  a  hard  law  suit. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  clerk  in  my  brother's  store, 
and  was  considered  a  remarkable  salesman.  He  also  kept 
the  books  and  did  as  much  labor  as  two  ought  to  do,  often 
after  the  day's  duties  were  over  working  till  midnight  to  get 
them  posted.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  learned  very  easily, 
and  excelled,  while  a  student  in  the  academy,  in  declama- 
tion. He  Avas  also  a  fine  penman  and  wrote  with  great 
rapidity.  AVhen  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went  into 
business  with  brother  John,  and  dissolved  pai'tnership  three 
years  after  with  seven  thousand  dollars  as  his  portion. 
After  travelling  one  season  over  the  western  states  he  went 
into  business  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Canada,  and  remained 
there  and  at  Derby  Line  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  going  to  Stanstead  he  was  married,  in  1833, 
to  Julia  Cad  well,  a  very  lovely  and  pious  young  lady,  who 
ever  made  him  a  good  and  devoted  wife.  She  died  in  1854 
leaving  him  with  eight  children;  one  son,  Levi  Lincoln, 
having  died  in  1836.     He  never  married  a  second  time. 

Brother  Levi  was  one  of  the  successful  business  men, 
and  although  he  had  such  an  extensive  acquaintance,  he 
made  very  few  enemies  during  his  long  business  career. 
He  was  very  generous  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  also 
to  the  poor ;  was  a  very  indulgent  father,  and  always  a  good 
neighbor  and  citizen.  He  was  president  for  many  years  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Derby  Line,  and  at  his  death 
left  a  very  large  estate  to  his  children. 

My  brother,  although  he  never  made  any  public  profes- 
sion of  religion,  was  accustomed  to  reading  the  Bible  with 
his  family  every  morning,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
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said  to   me   that   his   hope  was   alone  in  Christ.      He  died 
June  3,  1871. 

WILLIAM    SPALDING. 

William  Spalding,  my  brother's  eldest  son,  was  born 
July  27,  1834.  He  married  Emma  J.  Brigfaarh  of  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  in  1873,  and  resides  in  the  old  homestead. 
He  is  a  merchant  at  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  and  like  his  father, 
an  enterprising'  business  man,  and  is  highly  respected. 

JULIA    MARIA. 

Julia  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  born  August  2S, 
1837.  She  married  Almiron  W.  Ovitt  in  1861.  They 
reside  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  have  six  children  :  Levi  Ovitt, 
Jennie  Bell,  Edna  Grace,  Charles,  George,  and  Gertrude 
Blanche. 

STEPHEN     FOSTER    SPALDING. 

Stephen  Foster  Spalding  was  born  June  25,  1840.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Burlington  College  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  was  studying  law  in  Xcw  York  city  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  less  than  six  hours 
after  the  news  was  received  of  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
New  York  Seventh  Regiment.  In  this  three  months'  ser- 
vice he  not  only  became  attached  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
but  skilled  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  soldier.  His  term 
of  enlistment  expiring,  he  returned  to  Derby  Line  and  soon 
was  actively  taking  part  in  recruiting  and  organizing  a 
company,  and  was  chosen  first  lieutenant  of  company  B, 
Eighth  Vermont  Volunteers.  Arriving  in  Xcw  (  Means,  the 
captain  of  the  company  was  almost  immediately  assigned 
to  some  detached  service,  leaving  Lieut,  Spalding  in  the 
command  of  the  company  in  the  campaign  under  Butler,  as 
also  under  Gen.  Banks.      Early   in    the   spring  ot   1863   he 
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was  acting  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  at  the  same  time 
assuming  command  of  the  company  when  in  action.  While 
performing  these  duties  he  fell  on  the  14th  of  June,  18(33, 
while  storming  the  strong;  works  of  Port  Hudson.  Of  his 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
nothing  can  be  said  more  fitting  than  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  received  by  his  friends  :  "  Among  the 
honored  dead  who  fell  in  the  charge  of  day  before  yester- 
day, was  Lieut.  Spalding,  who  was  acting  adjutant  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Having  been  associated  with  him 
during  the  last  seventeen  months,  I  can  speak  knowingly 
and  without  any  disparagement  when  I  tell  you,  as  a  mili- 
tary man  he  had  but  few  superiors.  His  career  was  a 
successful  one,  for  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  supe- 
rior officers,  and  the  admiration  of  his  subordinates.  As  a 
disciplinarian  he  stood  among  the  first.  He  was  as  brave 
an  officer  as  he  was  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  met  his 
death  as  a  brave  man  would  wish,  while  in  the  front  of  his 
command."  His  body  was  recovered  after  a  time  and  sent 
to  Derby  Line,  where  it  now  rests  in  the  cemetery  beside 
those  who  were  dear  to  him. 

CLARA    AUGUSTA    SPALDING. 

Clara  Augusta  Spalding  was  born  April  4,  1842.  She 
was  well  educated,  and  possesses  fine  traits  of  character, 
but  has  suffered  from  impaired  health  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  life.  She  was  married  to  Charles  O.  Brigham 
in  1807.  They  are  now  residing  at  Derby  Line,  where 
Mr.  Brigham  is  practicing  law.  He  was  in  college  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1861  in  company  G,  Fourth  Con- 
necticut Infantry,  to  serve  three  years,  or  during  the  war. 
He  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until    his   discharge, 
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September  25,  18(55.  Soon  after  being  mustered  into  ser- 
vice he  was  appointed  first  sergeant,  then  second  lieutenant, 
and  afterward  first  lieutenant.  He  was  made  captain  of 
the  regiment  when  it  was  reorganized  into  the  First  Con- 
necticut Artillery,  and  again  promoted  to  be  major  of  the 
first  battalion  of  the  regiment.  He  was  also  breveted 
major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  before  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  in  the  advance  on  Richmond.  He  Avent  into 
the  army  from  an  exalted  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  an 
imperiled  country,  and  every  service  was  freely  given.  He 
could  always  be  depended  upon,  as  he  possessed  that  quality 
of  courage  which  is  the  result  of  entire  devotion  to  duty. 

SARAH    JERUSHA    SPALDING. 

Sarah  Jerusha  Spalding  was  born  August  25,  1844. 
She  was  married  to  William  S.  Hall  in  1865.  He  is  a 
wealthy  lawyer,  and  is  now  engaged  in  real  estate  business 
at  Chicago,  111.  They  have  spent  much  time  travelling 
abroad. 

LYMAN    SPALDING. 

Lyman  Spalding  was  born  November  14,  1841).  He 
was  married  to  Juliet  A.  Long  in  1878,  and  resides  in 
Boston,  Mass.  He  is  president  of  the  Eastman  Car 
Heater  Company.     They  have  had  two  children  : 

Ethel  Lyman,  born  September,  1 87i>. 

Robert  William,  born  October,  1881,  and  died  when 
nine  months  old. 

CORNELIA    CADWELL    SPALDING. 

Cornelia  Cadwell  Spalding  was  born  July  21,  1850. 
She  was  married  to  Geo.  W.  Bixby  in  1875.  They  reside 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  have  one  child,  Clara  Grey  Bixby, 
born  May,  1876. 
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GERTRUDE    WHITE    SPALDING. 

Gertrude  White  Spalding,  my  brother's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, was  born  October  30,  1852.  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
young  lady,  and  entered  upon  life  with  high  hopes,  which 
she  was  destined  never  to  realize.  She  married  E.  C 
Hayden  in  1871,  and  died  suddenly  a  few  years  after, 
greatly  lamented,  but  with  the  blessed  assurance  of  a 
glorious  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

BROTHER  REUBEN. 

He  was  born  at  Sharon,  Vt.,  July  22,  1807,  was  a 
good  faithful  boy  while  at  home,  and  had  very  strong  affec- 
tion for  his  parents.  He  taught  school  when  quite  young, 
was  a  fine  scholar,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1832.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1835.  After  teaching  two  years  in  Canada, 
he  studied  medicine  with  his  brother  at  Montpelier,  and 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School  in 
1836.  He  commenced  practice  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  but 
after  a  year  removed  to  Brattleboro',  Vt.  For  most  of  the 
time  during  the  twenty  years  that  brother  Reuben  resided 
there,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  unusual  skill  in  pharmaceutics,  and  the  fame 
of  some  of  his  remedies  brought  to  his  office  many  custom- 
ers from  a  distance.  He  began  at  an  early  period  to 
practice  dental  surgery.  In  this  branch  of  his  profession 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  Windham  county,  and  the 
good  quality  of  his  work  was  widely  recognized.  He 
retained  a  strong  love  of  classical  literature,  and  gave  his 
eldest  son  such  a  thorough  instruction  in  Latin,  as  to 
enable  him  to  read  Virgil  with  ease  at   an   early   age.       In 
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the  Universalist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber, he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leader,  and  many  of  the 
prominent  preachers  of  the  denomination  were  frequent 
guests  at  his  house.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  education 
and  reform,  and  was  a  good  platform  speaker  at  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  meetings.  At  a  time  when  abolitionism 
was  unpopular,  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  the  cause  of  the  slave.  He  voted  for  the  first 
candidate  of  the  "  Liberty  party,"  and  was  one  of  the  early 
"Free  Soilers  "  of  Vermont. 

About  the  year  1850,  brother  Reuben  invested  his  entire 
property  in  the  stock  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
railroad,  of  which  Brattleboro'  was  the  northern  terminus. 
The  stock  rapidly  declined  in  value,  and  from  being  com- 
fortably well  off,  he  became  from  that  time  a  poor  man, 
having  to  struggle  hard  to  meet  the  indebtedness  he  had 
incurred,  and  support  his  family. 

In  l<S5(i  he  lost  his  wife,  and  moved  the  next  year  to 
Dedham,  Mass.  There  he  was  again  married,  and  after  a 
few  years'  residence  in  Phillipston,  Mass.,  he  moved  to  the 
city  of  Worcester.  While  there  he  was  connected  with  the 
Association  of  the  Sons  of  Vermont,  and  delivered  the 
oration  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  society.  He 
was  always  interested  in  his  native  state,  and  in  the  large 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  which  he  belonged.  lie 
died  at  Worcester,  February  13,  1878. 

His  first  wife,  Electa  (f.  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Henry  Clark  of  Brattleboro',  was  a  woman  of  superior 
abilities.  She  was  gentle,  self-possessed,  and  a  perfect 
lady.  She  was  highly  educated,  especially  in  music, 
which  she  taught  for  several  years  before  her  mar- 
riage.     Rev.  Solon  W.  Bush,  in    a    discourse    preached    in 
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the  Unitarian  church  the  Sunday  after  her  death,  said  of 
her  :  "  Mrs.  Spalding  was  to  an  unusual  degree  a  worthy 
example  of  Christian  womanhood.  For  many  years  an 
invalid-,  her  character  grew  in  beauty  and  power,  through 
the  ministry  of  sickness.  The  care  of  her  family,  the 
improvement  of  her  children,  and  the  cultivation  of  her 
own  character  chiefly  occupied  her  thoughts.  Fond  of 
reading,  she  sought  from  this  source  not  only  the  alleviation 
of  weary  hours,  but  true  religious  improvement.  Free 
alike  from  laxity  and  asceticism,  she  enjoyed  Avorks  of  taste 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  those  that  treat  of  the  deeper 
experiences  of  the  Christian  life.  The  thought  of  her 
children  was  always  before  her.  She  earnestly  desired 
their  best  improvement,  and  so  won  them  to  her  confidence 
by  her  true  regard  for  their  happiness,  that  they  prized 
her  companionship  above  that  of  all  others."  She  died 
in  Brattleboro',  February  5,  1856,  leaving  three   children. 

HENRY    GEORGE    SPALDING. 

Henry  George  Spalding  was  born  May  28,  1837.  In 
his  early  home  education  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
musical  culture  under  his  mother's  teaching,  and  of  guid- 
ance from  his  father  in  the  study  of  Latin.  When  his 
father  lost  his  property,  Henry,  though  a  mere  boy,  began 
his  career  of  self-help,  supporting  himself  for  many  years 
by  his  labors  as  an  organist,  and  a  teacher  of  music.  He 
began  at  a  very  early  age  to  contribute  articles  in  prose 
and  verse  to  the  newspapei^s,  some  of  these  being  written 
before  he  was  fifteen. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  in  Northfield,  Vt., 
and  at  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  In  this  last 
named  institution  he  enjoyed  the  superior  instruction  and 
the    personal    friendship    of    the    celebrated     Samuel    II, 
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Taylor,  L.L.D.,  his  father's  classmate  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  entered  Harvard  College  in  185(5,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  I860  with  the  highest  honors  in  his  class. 
having  also  distinguished  himself  in  his  college  course  by 
receiving  prizes  for  English  and  Greek  composition,  and 
by  filling  the  position  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Harvard 
Magazine. 

After  graduation  he  was  for  two  years  a  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Baltimore,  Md.  In 
18(52  he  entered  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, was  in  Maryland  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  the 
hospitals  at  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  with  the 
Union  army  at  Newberne  and  Beaufort,  S.  C.  While  in 
the  last  named  place  he  collected  material  for  an  article 
which  appeared  in  July,  1863,  in  the  Continental  Monthly, 
with  the  title,  "  Under  the  Palmetto.*'  In  this  article 
northern  readers  were  made  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  the  words  and  music  of  the  "  Shout  Songs"  of  the 
southern  negroes. 

In  the  fall  of  18(53  Henry  entered  the  Theological  School 
of  Harvard  University.  The  following  year  he  took  the 
"  Bowdoin  prize"  for  resident  graduates.  In  18(5(5  he 
graduated  from  the  school,  and  in  November,  1867,  was 
married  to  Lucy  Warland,  daughter  of  Dr.  Sylvanus 
Plympton  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  an  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished lady,  possessing  those  traits  of  character  which 
fitted  her  to  fill  well  the  sphere  in  which   she  was  placed .- 

In  February,  18(>N,  Mr.  Spalding  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Framingham,  Mass.  In  1S72 
he  was  in  Europe  several  months,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  Italy  in  the  study  of  art  and  archaeology.  He  was 
settled  over  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  Dorchester  from 
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1873  to  1877.  During  this  time  he  delivered  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  two  illustrated  courses  of  lectures 
upon  Rome  and  Roman  Life  and  Art  in  the  first  century. 
These  lectures  Avcre  afterward  repeated  several  times  in 
Boston,  and  were  delivered  to  cultivated  and  interested 
audiences  at  several  schools  of  the  country,  and  in  nearly 
every  important  educational  centre  in  the  eastern  states. 
They  obtained  the  highest  testimonials  from  some  of  our 
leading  journals,  and  also  from  our  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  divines.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  of 
Brooklyn  said  of  them,  "  Mr.  Spalding  is  master  of  his 
subject,  and  his  fine  enthusiasm  in  the  treatment  of  it 
inspires  a  kindred  interest  in  his  hearers.  I  know  of  no 
lectures  on  similar  subjects  more  attractive  or  useful  than 
his."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  Harvard  College  also 
said,  "  Mr.  Spalding  has  equally  satisfied  the  demand  and 
taste  of  the  scholarly,  cultivated  and  refined,  and  minis- 
tered to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  less  highly 
educated.  His  lectures  have  been  popular  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word." 

In  May,  1884,  Mr.  Spalding  accepted  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  and  is  still  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  position,  having  his  office  in 
Boston,  and  residing  in  the  beautiful  suburban  city  of 
Newton,  Mass. 

In  later  years  his  pen  has  been  as  active  as  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life.  He  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
to  various  magazines,  upon  topics  in  literature,  art,  music, 
and  theology.  He  has  compiled  a  valuable  liturgy  and 
hymnal  for  Sunday  Schools,  and  has  written  Sunday  School 
manuals  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  kings.       He  ie  an  active   member  of  a  large 
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number  of  religious,  literary,  and  musical  organizations, 
including  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Vermont  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  the  chaplain,  the  Tuesday  Club,  the 
St.  Botolph  Club,  the  "O.K."  and  the  "Phi  Beta 
Kappa  "  Societies  of  Harvard  College,  the  Browning  Soci- 
ety of  Boston,  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

Mr.  Spalding  as  a  preacher  is  very  interesting  and 
attractive.  His  style  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  his  illustra- 
tions clear  and  to  the  point,  and  his  manner  pi-epossessing. 
His  life  is  an  illustration  of  Christian  living,  and  in  the 
position  he  now  occupies,  he  is  enabled  to  Avield  a  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

He  has  two  children,  a  son,  Henry  Plympton,  now 
studying  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and 
*  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bell,  who  is  in  the  Newton  High 
School. 

FKEDERIC  SPALDING. 

Brother  Keuben's  second  son  Frederic,  Avas  born  June 
14,  1839,  and  received  a  good  common  school  education  in 
Brattleboro'.  When  four  years  old  he  became  perfectly 
blind  from  cataracts  on  the  eyes.  These  were  removed, 
but  his  sight  was  not  wholly  restored.  He  was,  however, 
energetic  and  persevering,  and  accomplished  a  good  deal  in 
spite  of  his  defective  vision.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  he  gave  up  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  having  been  a  member  of  a  militia  company, 
was  prepared  to  offer  his  services  as  a  soldier.  In  Octo- 
ber, 18()1  he  received  the  commission  of  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Second  U.  S.  Sharpshooters,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Montpelier,  Yt.,  to  recruit  a  company  and  drill  the  men  in 
military  practice.  His  company  was  attached  to  the  fa- 
mous regiment  of  Berdan's  sharpshooters,  and  formed   part 
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of  the  corps  of  Gen.  McDowell.  Frederic  served  in  this 
corps  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia  until  the  fall  of  1862, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  serious  injury  caused  by  a 
railroad  accident.  He  soon  after  went  into  the  service  of 
the  war  department  as  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
and  took  charge  of  a  plantation  near  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

In  1864  he  was  appointed  assistant  paymaster  in  the 
United  States  navy,  but  did  not  serve  on  account  of  physi- 
cal disabilities.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  few  years  later  he  removed  to  Waterville, 
Kansas. 

In  1861)  lie  was  married  to  llattie  Josephine  Velsey  of 
Atchison,  Kansas.  At  Waterville  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  business  enterprises  of  that  rapidly  growing  city,  and 
filled  for  a  time  the  position  of  one  of  its  magistrates.  He 
died  February  26,  1877,  in  Valatic,  N.  Y.,  to  which  place 
he  had  removed  with  his  family  a  short  time  before.  He 
left  two  children  :  Josie  Velsey,  born  June  23,  1872,  and 
Frederic  Edward,  born  August  15,  1876. 

EDWARD    REYNOLDS    SPALDING. 

My  brother's  youngest  son,  Edward  Reynolds  Spalding, 
born  August  10,  1844,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover  and  entered  Harvard  in  18(53. 
After  graduation  in  18(57  he  went  through  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  was  then  a  medical  assistant  at  the 
Insane  Asylum  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  afterwards 
second  assistant  physician  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  Northampton,  Mass.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  profession,  and  he  died  at  his  brother  Henry's 
home  in  Dorchester,  April    16,  1876.       He   was   a   young 
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man  of  noble  character,    gentle   and   affectionate  in   dispo- 
sition, and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


BROTHER  CHARLES. 

He  was  born  August  23,  1812.  I  knew  less  of  him 
than  of  my  other  brothers,  as  he  was  but  nine  years  old 
when  I  left  home.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  child,  and 
being  the  youngest  of  the  family  was  much  petted,  for  as 
my  parents  advanced  in  years  they  became  much  more 
indulgent.  He  resided  at  home  until  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  then  went  into  my  brother  John's  store  at  Mont- 
pelier  as  a  clerk.  After  being  there  a  few  years  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  himself.  He  was 
never  very  successful,  as  it  was  said  he  was  too  honest  to 
be  a  merchant,  so  accumulated  but  little  property.  He 
was  a  good  scholar,  fond  of  reading,  and  very  well  in- 
formed in  general  knowledge,  and  a  most  thorough  Whig  in 
his  political  sentiments. 

Brother  Charles  was  a  most  devoted  Christian,  and  took 
more  interest  in  the  cause  of  his  Master  than  in  anything 
else.  He  experienced  religion  soon  after  going  to  Mont- 
pelier,  united  with  the  Congregational  Church,  and  stood 
out  as  one  of  its  lights.  He  was  always  in  his  place,  doing 
his  duty  faithfully,  and  taking  much  of  the  work  of  the 
church  upon  himself. 

He  married  Rebecca  Pool  Hunt  of  Haverhill,  X.  II.. 
January  1,  1839.  She  was  a  lady  well  educated,  of  splen- 
did talents,  and  had  been  a  teacher  in  our  high  schools. 
As  a  Christian  wife  and  mother  she  was  all  a  husband 
could  desire  or  children  wish  for.  She  died  very  suddenly 
July,  18.r),r),  leaving  an   infant   who   lived  but  a  few  weeks. 
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and  a  daughter  and  a  son.  A  son,  Charles  Henry,  died  in 
1844,  aged  three  years.  Her  loss  to  my  brother  was  so 
great  that  his  health  began  to  fail  soon  after  her  death. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  business,  and  gradually 
grew  more  and  more  feeble.  He  died  of  consumption 
April  8,  1857.  His  hope  in  Christ  sustained  hiin  under 
all  his  trials  and  disappointments,  and  especially  during  his 
long  sickness.  He  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  in  his 
Redeemer,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  his  life  could  doubt 
but  that  his  death  was  that  of  the  righteous. 

SUSAN    REBECCA    SPALDING. 

His  daughter,  Susan  Rebecca  was  born  January  5,  1840. 
After  her  father's  death  she  persevered  in  her  studies, 
having  inherited  the  literary  tastes  of  her  parents,  especially 
her  mother.  She  fitted  herself  for  a  teacher,  and  has  spent 
most  of  her  life  in  that  occupation,  and  stands  high  as  a 
female  instructor.  She  married  William  Burke,  Esq.,  in 
1867,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  eminence  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  where  they  now  reside. 

EDWARD   PRESCOTT    SPALDING. 

Edward  Prescott  Spalding,  born  June  17,  1843,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  went  to  live  with  his  aunt,  who 
gave  him  the  finest  advantages  for  an  education  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  good 
abilities  and  possessed  a  very  genial  disposition.  Not 
caring,  however,  to  study  a  profession,  he  went  into  the 
army  and  nearly  died  with  the  fever  at  New  Orleans.  He 
then  went  into  business  in  Boston,  but  after  a  while  gave 
up  his  position  there  and  returned  to  Middletown  again. 
He  soon  after  married  a  very  fine  young  lady  who  resided 
there,  Miss  Kittie  Cruger.     After  a  few  years  he  suddenly 
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took  his  departure  from  the  place,  and  his  friends  do  nut 
know  whether  he  is  living  or  not.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Nettie  Rebecca  Cruger. 


PHIXEAS. 

I  was  born  in  Sharon,  Vt. ,  January  14,  1799,  the  year 
that  General  Washington  died.  I  was  the  seventh  of  my 
fathers  family,  the  oldest  of  six  boys,  and  my  first  recollec- 
tion is  the  remarkable  escape  I  had  from  falling  headlong 
into  a  deep  well.  As  I  was  leaning  over  the  curb  I  lost 
my  balance,  and  as  I  Avas  falling  my  sister  caught  my  heels 
and  saved  me  from  certain  death.  This  was  the  first  of 
many  providential  escapes  during  my  life  that  I  have  to 
acknowledge.  My  father  owned  a  large  farm,  and  I  was 
the  only  boy  to  ride  the  horse  for  ploughing,  and  I  was  so 
small  and  young  that  I  had  to  be  strapped  on  to  keep  me 
from  falling  off.  While  very  young  I  used  to  he  sent  to  the 
grist  mill  on  horseback  over  ^  nite  river,  a  dangerous 
stream,  and  I  well  recollect  how  my  head  would  swim,  and 
how  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  going  up  the  river  all  the 
time,  which  I  could  only  recover  from  by  shutting  my  eves, 
giving  my  horse  the  reins,  and  trusting  to  him  to  carry  me 
over  safely. 

As  my  brothers  older  than  myself  left  home  when  I  was 
but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  as  Father  was  absent  much  of 
the  time  and  seldom  kept  a  hired  man,  the  care  of  our 
large  farm  mostly  came  upon  myself.  Although  my  father 
would  lay  out  the  work  in  a  great  measure  and  ih^  much  of 
the  selling  and  buying,  yet  the  work  itself  was  mostly  per- 
formed by  us  boys,  and  I  had  to  assume  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  while  young.      The  work  always  drove,  and  a 
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leisure  day  seldom  occurred  unless  it  was  some  public  day. 
I  was  small  of  my  age,  but  had  an  excellent  constitution. 
All  the  time  I  lived  at  home  I  never  had  a  physician  come 
to  see  me.  The  only  sickness  I  remember  was  stone 
bruises,  boils,  chicken  pox  and  measles  ;  eight  of*  our  fam- 
ily were  down  with  the  measles  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
was  our  sugaring  season.  When  I  was  able  to  go  out  the 
season  had  mostly  passed  by,  and  the  first  work  I  did  was 
to  go  to  the  sugar  place,  tap  the  trees,  and  try  to  make  a 
little  sugar  for  so  large  a  family.  Having  nothing  but 
shoes  upon  my  feet,  I  took  such  a  severe  cold  that  I  coidd 
only  speak  in  a  whisper  for  several  months. 

Necessity,  and  my  father,  put  me  to  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  while  young,  such  as  mowing,  reaping,  making  fence, 
laying  wall,  threshing,  shearing  sheep,  getting  out  flax  and 
clover  seed,  making  sugar,  bottoming  chairs,  and  more 
especially  splitting  hemlock  rails,  of  which  I  became  an 
expert.  I  think  no  boy  could  have  labored  more  than  I 
did,  but  the  responsibility  was  what  I  felt  the  most,  so  that 
at  times  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a  relief  to  be  in  prison 
to  be  rid  of  care.  But  in  looking  back  I  feel  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  my  early  years  was  for  my  good.  Care  and 
responsibility  have  never  since  been  a  burden  to  me. 

Although  I  worked  so  excessively  hard  on  the  farm,  and 
had  but  few  advantages,  still  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
my  childhood.  AYe  had  little  time  for  play,  yet  we  had 
much  to  make  us  happy  at  our  home.  How  we  used  to 
enjoy  playing  ball,  pitching  quoits,  and  other  sports  com- 
mon to  boys  of  our  age  !  In  the  fall  and  winter  evenings, 
when  not  engaged  in  study,  we  would  repair  to  the  girls' 
chamber  and  with  them  play  fox  and  geese,  three  and 
twelve    men    Morris,    and    cards,   although    we    knew  our 
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parents  would  disapprove  of  the  latter  if  it  came  to  their 
knowledge.  TTe  thought  we  could  see  no  more  harm  in  it 
than  in  playing  checkers,  and  no  more  condemnation.  I 
do  not  approve  of  children  doing  what  their  parents  cannot 
conscientiously  recommend ;  but  if  parents  would  only 
take  an  interest  in  their  children's  amusements  there  would 
be  no  trouble  on  this  point.  None  of  our  family  ever  be- 
came gamblers,  or  lovers  of  cards  when  grown  up. 

On  public  occasions  father  indulged  his  children  as  much 
as  was  for  their  good.  Our  June  and  fall  trainings  were 
seasons  we  enjoyed  very  much.  He  would  give  us  money 
to  buy  a  dinner,  three  cents  to  buy  raisins,  apples,  or 
ginger-bread,  and  one  cent  for  sling,  as  everybody  drank 
more  or  less  spirits  on  such  occasions.  Another  public  day 
was  general  muster,  which  was  usually  held  in  Royalton  or 
Bethel,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  were  called  out, 
and  also  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  in  whose  bosoms 
still  burned  a  military  spirit.  Such  a  gathering  of  men, 
boys,  women  and  children  was  not  witnessed  on  any  other 
occasion.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  also  another  great  day, 
but  it  did  not  inspire  such  patriotic  feelings  in  our  hearts  as 
it  did  in  after  life.  With  my  father  this  was  almost  a 
sacred  day,  as  it  awoke  in  him  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  was  also 
another  public  occasion  which  we  looked  upon  with  much 
interest,  not  so  much  for  literary  enjoyment  as  for  having  a 
good  time  ;  although  I  felt,  while  listening  to  the  exercises, 
a  great  desire  that  1  might  sometime  receive  a  public  educa- 
tion and  the  honors  of  that  institution. 

One  of  our  most  delighful  seasons  o\'  farm  life  was  t he- 
annual  husking,  to  which  all  the  neighbors  were  invited, 
but  especially  the  young  ladies.       The  long  rows  of  corn, 
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three  or  four  feet  high,  looked  rather  formidable,  but  the 
strife  soon  commenced  vigorously  as  to  who  should  get 
through  first.  The  time  passed  quickly,  as  it  was  enlivened 
by  singing,  story-telling,  and  all  manner  of  fun,  especially 
when  a  red  ear  was  found,  which  was  quickly  tossed  to  the 
other  end  of  the  pile,  and  the  privilege  given  of  kissing  the 
girl  at  our  right  hand.  After  the  husking'  was  over,  a 
sumptuous  supper  was  partaken  of,  consisting  of  baked 
beans,  cold  meat,  mince,  apple,  and  pumpkin  pies,  dough- 
nuts and  cheese,  with  a  good  supply  of  new  cider.  After 
the  older  ones  had  left,  the  young  people  usually  finished 
up  the  evening  with  dancing,  and  although  we  seldom  had 
a  fiddler,  some  one  would  hum  a  dancing  tune,  and  our  feet 
would  go  as  lively  as  if  we  had  the  best  of  music. 

Then  came  the  apple-parings,  which  were  almost  a  fixed 
institution,  as  dried  apple  was  quite  a  commodity  of  com- 
merce. It  was  a  time  for  social  intercourse,  and  they  were 
very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  occasions  ;  but  no  one  was  in- 
vited unless  they  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  Quilt- 
ings  were  very  common  in  those  days,  but  were  more 
particularly  for  married  ladies,  who  had  their  gossip  and 
strong  cup  of  old  Hyson  all  to  themselves. 

Perhaps  there  was  as  much  real  enjoyment  connected 
with  the  simple  festivities  of  those  times  as  there  is  now 
experienced  by  young  people  at  the  present  day.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  sports  of  my  early  boyhood  was  swim- 
ming. As  we  lived  near  White  river  I  learned  to  swim 
when  quite  young,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  my 
life  was  once  preserved.  One  day  in  crossing  the  river  in 
a  large  boat,  alone  with  the  oarsman,  he  gave  it  a  sudden 
motion  which  threw  me  over  into  deep  water.  The  boat 
came  over  me  so  that  when  I  rose  my  head   struck  the 
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bottom.  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  swim  down  stream, 
and  thus  was  taken  in  and  my  life  saved.  I  think  it  is  as 
much  a  parent's  duty  to  teach  boys  to  swim,  as  it  is  to  teach 
them  to  read. 

SCHOOL    DAYS. 

My  advantages  for  schooling  were  very  limited,  as  I 
was  kept  at  home  from  school  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  my  attendance  was  very  irregular.  My  father  took 
a  great  interest  in  common  schools,  as  most  of  the  advan- 
tages  for  learning  were  obtained  in  them.  The  teaching  in 
the  summer  was  by  a  lady,  and  in  the  winter  by  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  terms  were  invariably  twelve  weeks.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  going  to  school  in  the  summer  after  I 
was  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  winter  I  was  late  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  time,  and  dismissed  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  school  closed,  to  go  home  and  do  the  chores  : 
beside  I  was  kept  at  home  every  few  days  to  work.  All 
this  I  endeavored  to  make  up  for,  by  studying  evenings, 
and  so  kept  up  with  my  class.  The  branches  usually 
taught  were  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
grammar,  the  latter  branch  seldom  taught  by  a  competent 
teacher.  In  writing  I  did  not  excel,  as  my  hand  trembled 
in  consequence  of  so  much  hard  work. 

Spelling  was  taught  as  well  or  better  than  at  the  present 
time.  All  the  scholars  spelled  twice  a  day  in  classes,  the 
best  spellers  standing  at  the  head.  The  younger  classes 
used  Webster's  spelling  book,  and  the  older  ones  Perry's 
dictionary  and  the  Bible. 

The  last  winter  I  went  to  school  in  my  father's  district, 
in  the  first  class  after  the  lesson  given  out  was  gone  through 
with,  the  scholar  at  the  foot  of  the  class  had  the  privilege 
of  selecting  any  word  in  the    Knglish    language,    and    if   it 
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Avas  not  spelled  correctly  before  it  came  to  him  or  her,  they 
could  spell  it  and  go  to  the  head  of  the  class.  This  pro- 
duced wonderful  excitement,  in  searching  for  hard  and 
uncommon  names  in  the  Bible  and  dictionaries.  After 
practicing  a  while,  many  in  the  class  became  such  experts 
in  spelling  that  a  word  seldom  went  to  the  scholar  who 
selected  it.  There  was  much  strife  as  to  who  should  leave 
off  at  the  head  of  the  class  the  last  day  of  the  school.  It 
aroused  my  ambition  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  at  the  head  a  few  days  before  the  school 
closed.  I  have  been  placed  in  many  situations  of  competi- 
tion in  life,  but  I  think  I  never  felt  such  anxiety  to  excel  as 
at  that  time,  and  never  gained  a  victory  which  pampered 
my  pride  or  gratified  my  ambition,  as  much  as  did  that 
one.  Had  I  been  a  crowned  prince  I  could  not  have 
rejoiced  any  more. 

The  winter  before  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  I  left  home 
and  attended  school  at  the  center  of  the  town,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  that  I  ever  had  a  competent  teacher.  He  was 
a  student  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  very  superior 
teacher,  although  a  very  passionate  man.  I  had  before 
studied  English  grammar  until  I  thought  I  was  really 
qualified  to  teach  it ;  but  after  being  in  school  a  few  days, 
I  found  out  my  mistake,  and  that  I  had  never  been  correctly 
taught.  I  took  up  grammar  as  my  principal  study,  in 
which  he  instructed  me  most  faithfully.  I  also  assisted  him 
in  hearing  the  smaller  scholars  recite,  which  was  a  great 
advantage  to  me  when  I  commenced  teaching.  This  winter 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  connected  with  my  school 
days. 

During  the  following  summer  I  worked  on  the  farm,  and 
in  October  went  to  Kandolph  Academy.     The  school  had 
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been  in  session  six  weeks,  and  consisted  of  eighty  pupils, 
mostly  young  men  and  ladies  fitting  themselves  for  teachers. 
I  wished  particularly  to  study  geography,  as  at  that  time  I 
had  never  seen  an  atlas  with  maps.  The  assistant  teacher 
gave  me  private  instruction,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
enter  the  class  of  fifty  members,  which  I  did  after  three 
weeks,  but  it  was  accomplished  in  a  great  measure  by 
studying  till  midnight.  During  the  half  term  I  was  there 
I  reviewed  arithmetic,  and  went  through  Blair's  philosophy. 

I  had  never  written  a  composition  or  letter  at  that  time, 
and  was  only  required  to  do  so  but  once  while  at  the 
academy.  It  was  very  laughable  to  see  what  work  I  made 
in  putting  a  few  thoughts  on  paper,  and  how  hard  it  was  for 
me  to  express  what  was  in  my  mind. 

Having  never  spoken  in  public,  I  was  so  diffident  that  I 
went  on  foot  sixteen  miles  in  the  rain  to  be  absent  on  the 
day  that  my  turn  came  for  declamation.  I  felt  so  sure  of 
breaking  down  that  no  money  would  have  induced  me  to 
make  the  attempt. 

After  the  close  of  the  term  I  returned  home,  kept  school 
the  next  winter,  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer, 
and  in  September  went  to  Montpelier,  expecting  to  attend 
the  academy  in  that  place  a  full  term.  AVhen  1  reached 
there,  much  to  my  disappointment  I  found  that  the  school 
closed  in  three  weeks,  for  a  long  vacation.  However  1 
learned  one  thing  which  was  very  useful  to  me  in  after  life. 
I  joined  a  class  in  drawing  maps,  and  drew  one  with  great 
care.  Independent  of  the  knowledge  of  geography  which 
I  gained,  I  also  overcame  the  trembling  of  my  hand  in 
writing,  which  I  am  confident  has  been  a  great  aid  to  me  in 
my  profession,  especially  in  my  surgical  operations. 

As  I  had   gained    considerable  confidence  the  previous 
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winter  when  teaching  school,  I  declaimed  several  times,  and 
at  the  public  examination  spoke  Emmett's  speech  without 
embarrassment.  This  closed  all  the  advantages  I  ever  had 
for  an  education  while  living  at  home, — nine  weeks  at  the 
academy,  and  what  little  I  received  in  common  schools. 
My  preceptor  labored  with  me  to  get  a  college  education, 
and  if  I  had  had  the  means,  or  any  one  had  given  me 
encouragement,  I  should  at  that  time  have  commenced  the 
study  of  the  languages  with  reference  to  doing  so. 

Much  of  my  education  was  at  home  in  the  chimney 
corner  in  the  evening.  I  will  relate  one  circumstance, 
showing  how  intently  my  mind  would  be  occupied  with  a 
subject.  The  teacher  in  our  common  school  could  not  in- 
struct in  the  cube  root,  and  allegation  alternate,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  skip  these  rules.  But  being  extremely  anxious 
to  work  out  all  the  sums  in  the  arithmetic,  I  undertook  to 
master  them  by  myself.  I  studied  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  book,  but  could  not  go  through  with  the  process.  Day 
after  day,  every  leisure  moment,  I  had  my  slate,  determined 
not  to  give  up,  and  still  I  could  not  succeed.  One  night,, 
after  puzzling  my  brain  till  I  was  half  crazed,  I  went  to 
bed  and  dreamed  exactly  where  the  difficulty  was,  and  in 
the  morning  could  work  out  any  sum  in  that  rule  with 
about  as  much  ease  as  I  could  say  my  letters. 

I  have  ever  felt  the  want  of  a  college  education,  espe- 
cially among  literary  men  and  in  the  society  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  such  advantages  ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to 
do  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
been  placed,  and  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  others  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-beings,  I  trust 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  or  spent  my  energies  for  naught- 
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SCHOOL     TEACHING. 

At  eighteen  yeais  of  age,  after  returning  from  Randolph 
Academy,  I  applied  for  the  school  at  Sharon  village  consist- 
ing of  about  eighty  scholars.  After  being  examined  and 
obtaining  my  certificate,  I  engaged  to  teach  for  four  months 
at  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  board  about  the  district  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  scholars  each  family  sent.  Many  of 
our  neighbors  thought  it  presumption  in  me  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  so  large  a  school,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
be  a  failure.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  entered  upon  my 
work  with  the  fullest  confidence  of  success.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  scholars,  and  this  aided  me  very 
much  in  the  management  of  the  school.  The  winter  passed 
very  pleasantly,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  with  any  of  the 
pupils.  Every  one  tried  to  do  the  best  they  could,  and 
improve  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  was  as  much  or  more 
ambitious  than  any  of  them.  I  enjoyed  teaching,  and 
boarding  as  I  did  in  so  man)'  families,  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  interesting  people. 

After  I  had  closed  my  school  and  returned  home  to  the 
tiresome  work  of  swingling  flax,  quite  an  amusing  incident 
occurred.  During  the  winter  I  had  boarded  for  some  time 
with  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  place,  who  had  two  very 
pleasant  daughters,  one  of  whom  attended  my  school.  As 
he  lived  near  the  school-house  lie  insisted  upon  my  staying 
with  him  altogether  more  than  was  his  proportion.  So  to 
gratify  him  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  family,  1  very 
readily  made  Lis  house  a  kind  of  home,  spending  my  even- 
ings with  the  daughters,  reading,  playing  eheekers.  and 
other  amusements  common  at  that  time.  The  next  summer 
while  at  home,  he  called  to  see  my  father  and  said  as  he 
and  his  wife  were  growing  old  he  wished  to  have  me   marry 
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his  youngest  daughter,  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age, 
and  have  his  property.  Father  was  not  long  in  making  up 
his  mind  ;  he  thought  a  little  love  was  necessary,  and  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  me  in  this  business  like  manner.  80 
the  matter  was  disposed  of  without  my  being  consulted, 
and  it  was  some  months  before  it  came  to  my  knowledge. 
I  am  sure  I  had  not  at  that  early  age  any  more  idea  of 
marrvino-  than  I  had  of  o^oino;  to  the  moon. 

The  following  winter  I  took  a  school  in  Tunbridge  at 
twelve  and  a  half  dollars  a  month.  But  the  committee  were 
unwilling  to  engage  me  positively  only  for  one  month,  as 
the  school  had  a  very  bad  reputation,  and  they  did  not 
know  as  I  would  be  able  to  control  it.  A  few  days  after, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  at  Montpelier  saying 
he  had  taken  a  school  for  me  in  a  very  pleasant  district,  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Of  course  the  temptation  was 
very  great  to  break  my  engagement  at  Tunbridge  and  take 
an  easier  situation  ;  but  as  I  considered  contracts  binding, 
I  decided  to  keep  to  the  agreement  I  had  made. 

When  I  arrived  at  Tunbridge  to  commence  my  duties  I 
found  a  small  red  school-house,  in  the  road  as  it  were, 
warmed  by  a  fire-place,  and  only  capable  of  accommodating 
about  twenty-five  scholars  comfortably.  I  was  told  that  at 
least  three  times  that  number  expected  to  attend.  Things 
looked  very  discouraging,  but  I  concluded  to  make  the  best 
of  it  and  go  to  work.  At  first  it  was  quite  easy  to  do  so, 
as  the  older  scholars  did  not  come  in  till  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing. When  the  school  was  full  and  numbered  about 
eighty,  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  so 
many  ;  but  by  packing,  and  putting  them  under  the  writing- 
benches,  I  managed  to  stow  them  away,  not  having  more 
than  four  square  feet  for  myself,  besides  my  table. 
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At  first  the  older  boys  made  many  threats  that  they  would 
carry  me  out  of  the  school-house  as  they  had  a  former 
teacher.  I  found  also  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
profane  language  ;  so  I  had  to  resort  to  very  severe  corpo- 
real punishment  in  order  to  subdue  them  and  maintain  order 
in  the  school.  I  never  did  this  without  first,  in  a  kind  and 
serious  manner,  impressing  upon  them  a  sense  of  the 
nature  of  their  offense,  and  trying  to  awaken  a  feeling  of 
contrition.  I  learned  a  very  important  principle  in  the 
punishment  of  these  boys  ;  that  in  order  to  make  punish- 
ment reformatory  the  offender  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
of  his  guilt,  and  that  it  was  deserved. 

My  school  continued  four  months  and  a  half,  and 
although  I  had  some  drawbacks  to  contend  with,  still  I  had 
many  very  fine  scholars  whose  improvement  was  very  grat- 
ifying to  me,  and  to  whom  I  became  very  much  attached. 

For  four  winters  after  this  I  taught  a  school  in  Mont- 
pelier,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  the  first 
term.  This  also  had  a  very  bad  reputation,  and  I  believe 
if  ever  a  roguish  set  of  boys  lived,  they  were  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  some  of  the  young  misses  were  not  far  behind 
them.  The  school-house,  however,  was  large,  convenient, 
and  warmed  by  a  stove,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  in  a 
school-room.  In  order  to  preserve  order  and  use  the  best 
means  for  improvement  in  study,  I  commenced  by  having 
but  few  rules,  and  those  lived  up  to.  Two  of  them  were, 
that  when  1  came  in  sight  of  the  school-house  every  pupil 
should  be  in  their  scat,  with  their  books,  so  that  when  1 
entered  the  building  they  were  ready  for  duty  :  and  also 
that  every  scholar  should  attend  to  their  own  business,  and 
have  no  communication  with  each  other  during  study  hours. 
I  had  a  private  class  in  the  evening,  so  had    but    little   time 
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to  spend  in  parties  or  social  intercourse.  After  my  school 
was  finished  in  the  winter,  I  taught  a  writing  school  of 
fifteen  lessons,  and  realized  from  this  and  my  day  school 
one  hundred  dollars,  which  seemed  quite  a  large  sum  to  me 
then. 

In  the  summer,  as  I  had  commenced  studying  medicine 
with  my  brother,  I  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  academy 
for  two  hours  a  day,  taking  private  lessons  in  Latin  at  the 
same  time.      This  gave  me  little  opportunity  for  recreation. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  taught  in  Montpelier  I  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  my  scholars,  and  have  ever 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  their  future  welfare.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  Avitness  their  improvement  and  development  of 
character,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  tfie  fruits  of  my  labors 
there  were  manifested  in  the  business  men  and  splendid 
women  who  went  out  from  that  school.  Although  some 
died  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  a  few  were  led  into  habits 
of  intemperance,  yet  most  of  them  became  successful  in 
life,  a  blessing  to  the  world,  ever  exerting  a  Christian 
influence. 

Teaching  I  delighted  in,  and  although  my  qualifications 
were  not  such  as  I  desired,  yet  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of 
my  opportunities,  and  one  thing  I  always  endeavored  to 
carry  out  as  an  instructor,  namely,  thoroughness  and 
mental  discipline.  I  learned  many  things  while  teaching  ; 
human  nature  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  if  a 
teacher  would  be  successful  in  advancing  his  pupils  in  their 
studies  he  must  be  interested  himself  or  the  majority  of 
them  will  make  but  little  progress ;  also  the  power  of 
kindness  and  self-control  ;  let  scholars  fully  believe  that  you 
love  them  and   are   interested  in   their   future   welfare,    and 
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the  exceptions  are  few  where  you  cannot  influence  them  as 
you  desire. 

Commendation  is  also  another  powerful  element  in  excit- 
ing the  ambition  of  scholars.  In  every  condition  in  life, 
when  we  do  well  we  like  to  be  appi*eciated.  This  is  mani- 
fested in  adult  life  as  in  children.  Encouragement  is  likewise 
a  most  important  principle  in  teaching,  as  many  a  dull 
scholar  is  made  a  good  one  by  being  induced  to  try  again, 
and  never  be  discouraged,  realizing  that  failure  in  a  lesson 
or  problem  is  not  lost  time,  if  the  best  efforts  are  put  forth. 
I  also  learned  in  teaching  that  mental  punishment  was  pref- 
erable and  more  efficient  than  physical  punishment ;  as  by 
appealing  to  one's  better  nature,  their  confidence  is  more 
readily  gained,  and  the  influence  exerted  over  them  for  good 
becomes  much  more  permanent. 

In  conclusion  I  can  say  that  in  many  respects  the  hap- 
piest period  of  my  life  was  when  teaching,  for  my  whole 
soul  was  in  it,  and  I  was  free  from  the  cares,  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  of  subsequent  years. 

PROFESSIONAL    LIFE. 

If  there  is  any  period  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  trying 
to  his  feelings  and  better  judgment,  and  pregnant  witli  after 
consequences,  it  is  when  he  chooses  his  profession  or  occu- 
pation for  life.  Having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
having  a  great  love  for  agriculture,  it  was  very  natural  that 
my  mind  should  turn  in  that  direction.  But  after  I  had 
completed  my  first  term  of  school  at  Montpelier  and 
returned  home,  my  plans  for  the  future  underwent  a 
change.  I  at  once  communicated  this  to  my  parents,  and 
meeting  with  their  approval  I  commenced  making  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  Sharon.  I  am  a  full  believer  in  an  over- 
ruling  Providence   in   all  the  affairs  of  this   life,  and    I  can 
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now   look    back    and    realize   that   I  was    directed   by  my 
Heavenly  Father,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

When  I  bid  adieu  to  my  home  it  was  with  feelings  of 
deep  emotion.  My  mind  was  full  of  the  recollections  of 
early  life  and  all  the  happy  associations  connected  there- 
with ;  a  father's  care,  a  mother's  love,  brothers  and  sisters 
whose  hearts  had  beat  in  unison,  the  family  altar  and  Bible 
teaching ;  how  precious  they  seemed  to  me  then  ! 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Montpelier  in  May,  1820,  I  imme- 
diately began  to  deliberate  whether  I  should  study  law  or 
medicine.  My  objection  to  the  latter  was  that  my  brother 
was  a  physician,  and  I  thought  that  was  enough  for  one 
family,  and  to  the  study  of  law,  that  I  could  not  be  an 
honest  man  and  practice  that  profession.  It  was  no  doubt 
my  ignorance  that  led  me  to  entertain  this  opinion.  After 
Aveighing  the  subject  carefully,  and  looking  at  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  I  concluded  to  commence  the  study  of  medicine 
with  my  brother  James.  My  mind  once  made  up  no  con- 
sideration whatever  could  lead  me  to  depart  from  a  purpose 
so  deliberately  formed.  I  adopted  the  profession  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  it,  and  suc- 
ceed, if  by  hard  study,  close  observation,  and  labor,  it 
could  be  done. 

Having  never  studied  the  Latin  language,  a. knowledge 
of  which  was  necessary  in  my  profession,  I  engaged  as  a 
private  teacher  Mr.  Anson  Hood,  whose  brother,  Professor 
Heman  Rood  was  afterward  a  teacher  at  Haverhill  for 
several  years.  As  I  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  myself 
for  the  means  to  pursue  my  education,  I  engaged  two  hours 
daily  as  an  assistant  in  the  academy  at  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  which  I  continued  to  do  during  two  summers. 

There   was  a  laro-e   circle  of  interesting   and  fashionable 
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young  people  in  Montpelier  at  that  time,  and  as  it  was  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  state,  many  strangers  were 
drawn  to  the  place.  The  citizens  wishing  to  pay  them 
particular  attention,  would  manifest  it  by  giving  a  party,  a 
ball,  or  a  ride.  Having  had  while  at  home  so  little  oppor- 
tunity for  society,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  was  led  into 
it  more  than  was  for  my  interest,  and  therefore  had  to  deny 
myself  in  a  measure.  When  my  school  commenced  in  the 
winter  I  found  that  this,  in  addition  to  my  other  duties  was 
about  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  and  I  could  only  get 
through  the  work  of  the  day  by  rising  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing and  improving  every  moment  till  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

In  the  fall  of  1820,  having  never  travelled  much,  my 
brother  John  offered  to  bear  my  expenses  to  Boston  and 
back,  if  I  would  go  with  a  drove  of  fat  cattle  and  dispose 
of  them.  We  were  about  nine  days  in  getting  to  Charles- 
town.  I  had  a  successful  trip,  spent  several  days  in 
Boston,  visited  the  Museum  and  other  places  of  interest, 
and  returned  to  Montpelier  on  horseback,  Avell  rested  from 
my  studies,  and  ready  to  commence  them  with  renewed 
enei-gy.  My  brother  in  the  spring  took  three  other 
students,  so  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  we 
became  much  interested  in  each  other's  future  prosperity. 

While  pursuing  my  professional  duties  we  had  a  very 
flourishing  Lyceum,  composed  mostly  of  students  in  the 
academy  fitting  for  college.  As  I  had  never  been  trained 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  naturally  diffident,  the  advan- 
tage I  received  from  this  and  one  other  society  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  me  in  the  various  relations  1  have  sus- 
tained in  the  church,  and  society  in  general.  The  one  to 
which  I  refer  was  called  by  a  very  novel  name,  "  The 
Hasty  Pudding  Society."     It  was  composed  of  a  few  select 
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young  men  who  met  for  mutual  improvement.  A  new 
president  was  chosen  every  week,  who  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nished a  pudding,  or  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar.  Once  a 
year  we  gave  a  public  entertainment  at  the  State  House, 
which  would  be  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  it  was  always 
highly  appreciated. 

After  the  close  of  the  academy  in  the  summer  of  1821, 1 
made  a  trip  to  Alstead,  N.  EL,  to  visit  my  uncle,  Dr.  Car- 
penter. I  spent  a  few  days  at  his  house,  visited  with  him 
some  of  his  patients,  and  went  with  him  to  Keene,  and 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Twichell,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  England.  This  visit  to 
my  uncle  was  one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  my  life. 

After  returning  to  Montpelier  I  made  preparation  for 
attending  lectures  at  Hanover.  I  had  studied  one  and  a' 
half  years,  and  gone  over  most  of  the  text  books  in  the 
various  branches  taught  by  the  faculty.  While  there  I  was 
elected  honorary  member  of  the  United  Fraternity  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  drew  books  from  their  library. 

After  these  lectures  were  over  I  continued  pursuing  my 
medical  studies  as  before.  Not  having  the  advantages  of  a 
hospital,  I  took  every  opportunity  to  see  as  many  of  my 
brother's  patients  as  possible,  watched  with  the  sick  so  as 
to  see  the  effect  of  medicine,  and  compare  symptoms  with 
those  laid  down  in  the  books. 

During  the  last  year  of  my  study,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  med- 
ical school  at  Hanover,  and  at  this  time  professor  of  surg- 
ery in  the  medical  schools  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Burlington,  Vt.  If  any  man  in  New  England  stood  above 
all  others  in  the  profession,  it  was  Dr.  Smith.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  lectures  at  Burlington  I  went  with 
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my  classmate  and  spent  a  few  days  in  hearing  them,  and 
have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  his  lecture  on  paralysis 
and  its  cure,  which  indicates  to  my  mind  the  superiority  of 
the  lecture,  more  than  the  memory  of  the  one  Avho  heard  it. 

I  went  from  there  to  Hanover  and  commenced  my  second 
course  of  lectures,  with  the  expectation  of  being  examined 
at  the  close  for  graduation  and  a  diploma.  I  felt  very 
anxious  that  my  examination  should  not  only  be  successful, 
but  reflect  honor  upon  my  teachers  and  credit  to  myself. 
And  when  the  day  came  of  course  I  could  not  but  be  grat- 
ified when  Dr.  Mussey  came  to  me  and  said  he  could  not 
permit  me  to  leave  Hanover  without  expressing  the  satisfac- 
tion which  my  examination  gave  the  faculty  and  board  of 
examiners. 

Soon  after  this  I  returned  to  Montpelier  and  assisted  my 
brother  all  I  could,  so  as  to  gain  some  experience  in  prac- 
ticing, and  united  with  the  Washington  Medical  Society. 
At  this  time  I  began  to  feel  an  anxiety  never  felt  before. 
I  was  soon  to  select  a  place  in  which  to  locate,  and  assume 
responsibilities  of  the  highest  character.  I  had  many 
warm  frientls  in  Montpelier  who  urged  me  to  settle  there, 
as  they  thought  this  was  a  favorable  opening  for  a  young 
physician.  I  could  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  as  I 
was  aware  that  competition  would  be  inevitable  between 
my  brother  and  myself,  and  on  no  consideration  would  I 
have  our  brotherly  attachment  broken  up. 

Several  places  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind,  but 
before  I  had  decided  in  regard  to  any  of  them,  a  young 
law  student  from  Lyndon,  Yt.,  called  at  my  brother's  and 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  very  line  opening  for  a  physi- 
cian at  St.  Jolmsburv,  Yt.,  as  one  of  the  leading  doctors 
was  seriously  ill  with  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  the  citizens 
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were  anxious  that  some  one  should  take  his  place.  I  had 
not  seen  that  part  of  the  state,  so  without  much  considera- 
tion I  decided  to  return  with  him  and  visit  both  St.  Johns- 
bury  and  Lyndon.  Being  favorably  impressed  with  the 
former,  soon  after  my  return  home  I  concluded  to  establish 
myself  at  St.  Johnsbury,  and  wrote  them  I  would  be  there 
as  soon  as  I  could  make  suitable  arrangements. 

I  had  a  young  horse  given  me  by  my  father  while  a  colt, 
and  my  brother  John  presented  me  with  a  saddle.  I 
gathered  together  a  few  medicines,  purchased  some  books 
and  surgical  instruments,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1823, 
started  on  horseback  for  St.  Johnsbury,  where  I  arrived 
early  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  I  was  invited  to  meet 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  place  in  consultation,  and 
request ed  to  attend  the  patient  with  him  from  that  time. 
The  case  seemed  very  hopeless,  as  the  young  man  had 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  the  most  aggravated  form.  About 
a  week  after  my  arrival  a  great  change  suddenly  took  place 
in  Dr.  Bagley's  case,  the  physician  who  had  been  so  ill, 
which  resulted  in  his  speedy  recovery,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  business.  I  could  greatly  rejoice  with  him  and  his 
friends,  but  of  course  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
to  be  obliged  to  make  a  change  in  my  plans  so  soon. 
Under  no  consideration  would  I  have  remained  a  compet- 
itor of  his,  as  he  was  a  classmate  of  mine,  and  a  fine 
young  man  whom  I  esteemed  highly. 

Just  at  this  juncture  I  was  urged  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Lyndon,  to  go  and  look  over  the  ground 
with  a  view  to  establishing  myself  there.  Being  pleased 
with  the  place,  I  concluded  to  commence  my  practice  there. 
I  moved  to  Lyndon  very  soon  after,  but  still  retained  the 
care  of  the  young  man  whom  I  had  been   attending  at  St. 
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Johnsbury,  and  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  recover 
after  two  months.  This  I  mention  because  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  important  and  successful  cases  in  all  my 
medical  practice,  as  he  had  been  given  up  by  two  experi- 
enced physicians. 

Not  having  graduated,  most  of  my  time  was  spent  in 
writing  my  dissertation  for  that  occasion,  and  the  subject 
was,  "  Metastasis  in  Rheumatism." 

There  were  four  physicians  in  Lyndon  when  I  went 
there,  and  for  the  first  three  months  I  did  not  receive  a 
single  call  in  the  place.  I  became  somewhat  discouraged, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  my  friends,  started  for  Mont- 
pelier  with  a  heavy  heart.  While  riding  through  the 
woods  in  Cabot,  and  reflecting  how  hard  I  had  studied  and 
what  sacrifices  I  had  made  in  acquiring  my  profession, 
before  I  was  aware,  the  tears  were  running  down  my  cheeks 
profusely.  This  was  the  only  time  during  my  whole  life 
I  ever  felt  thoroughly  discouraged. 

After  arriving  at  Montpelier,  I  was  informed  there  was 
a  good  opening  at  Barre.  I  visited  the  place  and  had 
about  decided  to  go  there,  Avhen  all  at  once  something 
seemed  to  come  over  me  as  by  inspiration,  "go  back  to 
Lyndon,  you  will  succeed  ;"  and  I  resolved  to  yield  to  this 
impression.  I  have  always  felt  that  this  resolution  was  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  God  had  marked  out  my 
future  life,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  I 
might  record,  when  the  Scripture  seemed  to  be  verified, 
"  Man  deviseth  his  ways,  but  God  direct eth  his  steps." 

On  my  return  to  Lyndon  I  found  that  the  day  I  left  I 
had  three  calls,  and  more  or  less  every  day  of  my  absence. 
So  I  learned  a  srood  lesson  which  has  been  of  advantage  to 
me  during  my  whole  life.     My  practice  continued  to  in- 
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crease,  and  from  that  time,  till  I  left  the  place,  was  as 
extensive  as  I  could  desire,  or  was  able  to  perform.  In 
1835  I  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

During  the  sixteen  years  I  remained  at  Lyndon  I  had  a 
great  amount  of  practice  in  the  neighboring  towns  in  all 
the  branches  that  pertain  to  a  physician's  life.  Being  the 
principal  surgeon  and  consulting  physician,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  cases  of  sickness,  but  also  with  the  views  and 
practice  of  my  professional  brethren.  Very  many  cases 
came  up  of  great  responsibility,  and  I  will  relate  one, 
because  I  believe  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  profession, 
being  a  new  departure  at  that  -time  from  the  established 
mode  of  treatment : 

Gov.  Cahoon  of  Lyndon  fell  sixteen  feet  in  his  mill, 
producing  an  inter-capsular  fracture  of  the  hip  joint.  I  had 
been  taught  by  Professor  Mussey,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  London,  that  fractures  of  this  char- 
acter would  not  admit  of  ossific,  only  ligamentous,  union, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  ;  and  a  person  suffer- 
ing such  an  accident  must  necessarily  be  a  cripple.  After 
being  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  my  diagnosis,  I  stated  this  to 
Mr.  Cahoon,  and  read  to  him  the  different  authorities  on 
the  subject.  I  then  said  to  him,  if  I  was  injured  in  this 
manner,  I  should  make  appliances  and  try  for  a  perfect 
cure,  but  that  it  would  require  ninety  days  to  give  the 
limb  a  fair  chance  for  ossific  union,  and  perfect  rest,  with- 
out which  it  would  not  take  place.  He  replied,  on  account 
of  a  pulmonary  difficulty  he  could  not  submit  to  such  a 
confinement.  I  therefore  fixed  the  limb  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  left  him.     After  a  few  days  the  limb   shortened  three 
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inches,  and  the  foot  very  much  everted  outward.  Air. 
Cahoon  then  sent  for  me  and  said,  he  would  rather  die 
than  remain  a  cripple  for  life,  and  he  would  submit  to  any 
treatment  I  thought  best.  I  therefore  made  my  appliances 
with  an  apparatus  of  my  own  invention,  and  watched  the 
case  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  perfect  cure.  As 
this  was  so  important  a  case  in  surgery,  I  felt  it  a  duty  I 
owed  to  the  profession  and  the  world,  to  publish  it,  and 
therefore  wrote  an  article  in  the  XeAv  England  Medical 
Journal,  printed  at  Boston,  October,  1827,  giving  a  full 
history  of  the  case,  my  mode  of  appliances,  and  my  reason 
for  disagreeing  with  former  authorities.  Mr.  Cahoon 
lived  about  ten  years  longer  and  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed by  his  walk  that  he  ever  had  a  fractured  limb,  and 
he  afterward  died  of  consumption.  I  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  joint,  found  the  bone  had  been  fractured  accord- 
ing to  my  diagnosis  and  that  there  was  a  most  perfect  union. 
This  examination  I  also  published  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  case  was  not  the 
first  one  where  a  cure  of  fracture  within  the  capsular 
ligament  was  perfect,  that  it  was  the  first  case  published, 
and  the  reasons  given  why  under  favorable  circumstances 
we  may  hope  for  a  perfect  union  of  the  bones.  Several 
years  after  this  Dr.  Mussey  carried  a  thigh-bone  to  Europe 
and  showed  it  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  acknowledged 
his  error  in  his  former  teaching,  and  now  in  all  our  hospi- 
tals in  this  and  other  countries,  the  doctrine  is  fully 
established.  In  the  fall  of  1838  my  duties  having  become 
very  laborious  at  Lyndon,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  going 
to  a  city  or  some  other  large  place,   where  I  could   bring 
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my  practice  nearer  home,  and  have  more  time  for  my 
family,  reading  and  social  enjoyment.  Therefore  I 
arranged  and  went  to  Boston,  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Medical  school,  see  hospital  practice,  and 
gain  what  knowledge  I  could  in  the  P^ye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary. 

The  professors  in  the  medical  department  were  very 
distinguished,  an?l  I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  the  city,  one  of  Avhom  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Delafield  of  New  York, 
when  I  was  about  to  start  for  that  city.  As  this  was  my 
first  visit  to  New  York,  I  spent  two  weeks  there  and  in 
Brooklyn,  attending  lectures,  visiting  the  Hospital,  and 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  I  was  there  on  New  Years 
and  it  was  an  established  custom  to  give  and  receive 
congratulations  on  that  day.  After  leaving  New  York  I 
returned  to  Boston,  visited  Andover  and  old  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  almost  concluded  to  move  to  that  place,  as 
there  was  a  fine  opening  there,  and  a  most  pressing 
invitation  had  been  extended  to  me  by  the  people.  But 
all  my  plans  were  defeated  in  a  most  unexpected  manner, 
as  I  was  suddenly  called  home  by  the  sickness  of  my  wife 
who  had  been  taken  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  I 
found  her  very  much  prostrated,  but  after  a  few  weeks  she 
began  to  rally  very  fast.  Just  at  this  time  my  friends  in 
Brooklyn  wrote,  urging  me  to  remove  there,  and  as  my 
wife  was  very  anxious  I  should  do  so,  I  decided  to  accept 
their  favorable  proposals.  I  gave  my  successor  a  written 
agreement  that  I  should  never  practice  medicine  within 
ten  miles  of  Lyndon,  and  started  for  Brooklyn  the  first 
of  June,  1839. 

At    that    time    Brooklyn    was    a    city    of     about     forty 
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thousand  inhabitants,  and  growing  very  rapidly.  A  new 
church  was  forming,  in  which  I  became  interested,  and 
although  I  felt  the  absence  from  my  family  very  much, 
still  I  had  many  things  to  contribute  to  my  enjoyment, 
and  as  large  a  practice  as  I  could  reasonably  expect.  I 
saw  much  while  there  of  great  interest,  such  as  the 
reception  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
•one  given  to  Henry  Clay,  and  his  speech  at  a  great 
political  gathering  where  thousands  and  thousands  were 
assembled,  and  beheld  such  displays  of  military  as  I  had 
never  witnessed  before.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  the 
Sabbath  schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  united  to- 
gether in  a  grand  celebration  on  Staten  Island,  when  it  was 
estimated  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  present. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
appeared  on  the  platform,  together  with  other  dignitaries. 
William  H.  Seward,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  delivered 
a  very  fine  oration  on  the  importance  of  education.  The 
day  was  a  memorable  one  to  me,  and  all  the  Sabbath 
schools  I'eceived  a  new  impulse. 

I  was  at  this  time  anticipating  the  removal  of  my  family 
to  Brooklyn  when  suddenly  all  my  hopes  were  blasted. 
The  news  I  received  from  home  in  regard  to  my  wife's 
health  was  of  such  a  character  that  I  hastened  to  Lyndon 
at  once,  resolved  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  her.  Weeks 
passed  by,  and  her  condition  having  greatly  improved,  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  locate  myself  in  some  village  where 
I  could  conveniently  visit  her  if  necessary,  as  I  would  any 
other  patient.  I  went  to  Wells  River,  Newbury  and 
Haverhill,  and  found  a  good  opening  in  each  of  these 
places,  although  the  latter  seemed  the  least  promising,  as 
there    were   five    other   physicians    there    already.       After 
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consulting  with  my  wife,  I  decided,  however,  to  settle  in, 
Haverhill,  and  arrived  there  October  20,  1839.  Business- 
commenced  very  favorably,  and  I  was  appointed  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  physiology,  in  the  Newbury  Sem- 
inary. To  prepare  these  lectures,  attend  to  my  practice, 
and  also  my  family  at  Lyndon,  made  the  winter  one  of  the 
most  laborious  I  ever  experienced.  In  June  I  removed  my 
family  to  Haverhill,  and  after  boarding  a  few  months,  com- 
menced housekeeping. 

The  following  year  I  was  invited  by  the  Vermont  Med- 
ical School  at  Woodstock  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
surgery  in  that  institution.  As  two  lectures  a  day  were 
required  to  fill  out  the  course  before  graduation,  I  felt  at 
first  inadequate  to  the  undertaking,  especially  as  the  chair 
in  surgery  had  been  filled  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker  of  New 
York  for  several  years.  But  being  over-persuaded  by- 
Professor  Palmer  I  finally  consented.  During  the  six. 
weeks  I  delivered  two  and  sometimes  three  lectures  a  day, 
and  met  my  class  once  a  week  for  review.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  students  graduated.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction 
to  be  assured  by  the  professors  and  board  of  examination 
that  they  acquitted  themselves  as  well  in  my  department  as 
in  any  other.  Soon  after  returning  home  I  received  the 
following  communication  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  College,  held  at  the  secretary's  office  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1841,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  board  of 
trustees  be  presented  to  Dr.  Phineas  Spalding  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  has  supplied  the  vacant  chair  of 
surgery  fgr  the  lecture  term  now  closed,  and  that  his 
lectures  and   instructions  evince   great   industry  and   perse- 
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verance,  and  devotedness  to  the  science  of  medicine,  highly 

creditable  to  his  professional  reputation. 

N.  Williams,  Secretary. 

' '  A  true  copy  of  record, 

N.  Williams,   Secretary." 

After  completing  this  course  of  lectures,  I  returned  home 
and  devoted  myself  closely  to  my  business.  Early  in  the 
fall  the  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  No.  Haverhill,  and  assumed 
a  different  type  from  what  I  had  ever  seen  before.  I  had 
between  forty  and  fifty  cases  before  it  abated,  and  I  found 
that  a  sustaining  course  of  treatment  at  that  time,  was  the 
most  successful,  as  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  all  my 
fever  patients  recover.  No  sooner  had  this  disease  disap- 
peared, when  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  commenced, 
which  was  very  malignant  and  fatal.  Then  followed 
erysipelas,  which  spread  so  fatally  over  a  considerable  part 
of  our  country,  especially  in  northern  Vermont.  These 
three  epidemics,  together  with  my  other  practice,  took  up 
all  my  time  during  these  years,  so  that  I  could  think  of 
but  little  else  than  my  patients. 

In  18(30  the  Moose  Hillock  Medical  Society  appointed 
me  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association  which 
met  at  Ne^v  Haven,  also  subsequently  when  it  met  at 
Boston,  and  that  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  our  country. 

In  18(>1  I  received  the  appointment  of  examining 
surgeon  for  pensions,  which  office  I  held  for  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

During  my  long  and  extensive  practice  in  Haverhill,  my 
experience  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of  other  country 
physicians.      And   now  as   I  look  back  upon  nearly  sixty 
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years  devoted  to  my  profession,  I  can  truly  say  the  best 
energies  of  my  mind  and  life  have  been  given  to  it ;  and 
although  it  has  been  a  hard  and  responsible  life,  yet  its  joys 
and  sorrows  have  been  about  equally  balanced. 

ACADEMIES. 

"When  I  went  to  Lyndon,  in  1823,  it  was  a  town  of 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  mostly  enterprising  farmers. 
Situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  the  Passumpsie  river  running 
south  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  other  streams 
flowing  into  it  east  and  west,  next  to  Danville,  it  was 
considered  the  first  town  in  the  county,  and  for  agriculture 
it  ranked  one  of  the  first  in  the  state. 

As  there  was  no  academy  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
place,  and  a  large  population  of  young  people  was  grow- 
ing up  there  and  in  the  surrounding  towns,  the  subject  of 
establishing  an  academy  at  Lyndon  Corner  pressed  itself 
heavily  upon  my  mind.  When  I  first  urged  the  importance 
of  it  upon  the  people,  I  found  such  a  feeling  of  indifference 
prevailed  that  I  became  somewhat  discouraged,  and  resolved 
to  let  the  matter  drop.  I  should  have  continued  to  have 
done  so,  had  not  something  occurred  which  I  will  now 
relate. 

About  two  o'clock,  one  night  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
I  awoke  suddenly  out  of  sleep,  and  the  first  thought  that 
came  into  my  mind  was  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an 
academy.  Something  seemed  to  say  to  me,  which  I  have 
always  thought  was  Divinely  directed,  "  decision,  energy, 
and  perseverance  will  accomplish  anything."  I  immediately 
arose,  drew  up  a  preamble  and  subscription  [taper  to  raise 
funds  to  build  an  academy,  and  said  to  myself,  "  this  shall 
be  done."-  After  breakfast,  on  going  to  my  office,  I  met 
an  independent  farmer  from  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  to 
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whom  I  disclosed  my  plan,  and  without  making  any  objec- 
tion he  signed  one  hundred  dollars  on  my  paper.  I  then 
called  a  public  meeting  which  was  very  well  attended. 
Such  an  enthusiasm  was  awakened  that  money  was  raised 
to  build  the  house,  purchase  and  prepare  the  grounds,  and 
in  four  months  we  had  a  school  in  operation  with  experi- 
enced and  competent  teachers,  and  between  eighty  and 
ninety  scholars. 

We  subsequently  raised  funds  to  put  a  bell  on  the 
academy,  and  purchase  a  chemical  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, costing  six  hundred  dollars.  We  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  legislature,  a  board  of  trustees  was  chosen,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  and  also  secretary,  which  offices  I 
held  during  my  residence  at  Lyndon. 

As  several  young  ladies  were  desirous  of  taking  lessons 
in  music,  and  we  had  no  funds  left  with  which  to  pay  a 
teacher,  I  hired  an  accomplished  one  for  a  year,  and  took 
her  into  my  family.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
that  it  brought  several  new  pianos  into  town,  and  the 
establishment  of  music  as  one  branch  taught  in  the 
academy. 

We  had  some  very  fine  teachers  during  the  succeeding 
years,  two  of  whom  went  out  afterward  as  foreign  mission- 
aries, one  under  the  American  Board,  and  the  other  under 
the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society. 

The  academy  at  Lyndon  was  kept  in  successful  operation 
until  a  few  years  since,  when  a  graded  school  has  taken  its 
place.  Its  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  the 
young  people,  stimulating  many  to  acquire  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  its  religious  influence  is  beyond  calculation.  God 
only  knows  what  a  blessing  it  has  been  in  the  world. 

As  I  have  given   an  account  of  my  connection   with  the 
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academy  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  short  history  of  the  academy  in  Haverhill,  especially 
since  I  am  the  only  trustee  remaining  of  those  who  were 
living  when  I  first  came  into  Haverhill. 

About  one  year  after  I  removed  to  Haverhill  I  was 
elected  one  of  the  trustees,  and  secretary  of  the  board.  At 
this  time  the  academy  building  was  owned  by  Grafton 
county  (where  they  held  their  courts),  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  two  school  districts.  It  was  very  evident,  that 
neither  was  accommodated  as  they  should  be,  and  a  propo- 
sition was  made  by  the  county,  if  the  trustees  would 
furnish  a  building  lot,  they  would  relinquish  to  them  their 
interest  in  the  academy  building,  and  erect  a  court  house 
for  the  county.  The  school  districts  also  agreed  to  trans- 
fer their  interest  in  the  academy  if  the  trustees  would 
repair  the  building  and  put  a  good  school  in  operation.  A 
subscription  paper  was  circulated  binding  those  to  pay  their 
several  subscriptions  to  repair  the  house,  on  condition  that 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  raised,  otherwise  not.  Several 
of  our  prominent  citizens  gave  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
and  others  smaller  amounts,  so  that  one  thousand  dollars 
was  signed.  The  paper  was  then  circulated  again  in  order 
to  raise  the  rest.  After  a  month  the  committee  reported 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  the  enterprise  must  fall 
through.  I  had  somewhat  the  same  feelings  in  regard  to  it 
that  1  had  felt  in  connection  with  the  Lyndon  academy,  so 
took  the  subscription  paper  and  finally  raised  the  fifteen 
hundred  dollars. 

The  next  thing  was  to  purchase  a  building  lot  on  which 
to  put  the  court  house.  Quite  a  number  preferred  it  should 
be  built  facing  the  common,  but  still  held  back  in  regard  to 
raising  the  funds,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  a  while. 
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I  then  proposed  to  one  of  my  friends  if  he  would  stand 
in  with  me  in  the  loss,  we  would  purchase  the  lot  where  the 
court  house  now  stands,  sell  off  the  buildings,  and  thus 
secure  the  county's  interest  in  the  academy  building  to  the 
trustees.  He  assented  to  my  proposition,  and  I  bought  the 
land,  on  which  there  was  a  dwelling  house,  a  wheelwright 
shop,  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  so  disposed  of  them  that 
we  did  not  suffer  any  pecuniary  loss.  I  was  then  appointed 
a  committee  to  collect  the  subscriptions,  and  see  that  the 
repairs  and  changes  in  our  academy  building  were  suitable 
for  a  school  of  high  standing. 

During  the  summer  while  we  were  repairing,  I  estab- 
lished a  select  school  for  young  ladies  and  misses,  and  hired 
Miss  Jane  Martin  of  St.  Johnsbury  to  take  charge  of  it 
for  six  months.  She  taught  a  most  excellent  school,  and 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  R.  Reding. 

The  following  spring  He  v.  Heman  Hood  was  engaged  as 
principal  of  our  academy.  A  daughter  of  President  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst  College  was  our  assistant  teacher,  and  the 
school  opened  with  a  large  number  of  scholars.  Mr.  Rood 
continued  in  the  school  several  years,  and  when  he  resigned, 
the  trustees  hired  the  Rev.  John  V.  Bean,  an  experienced 
teacher,  to  open  a  female  seminary  for  three  years.  They 
agreed  to  give  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  beside  the 
tuition,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  his  teachers.  He  em- 
ployed, most  competent  assistants,  and  I  think  we  had  as 
good  a  board  of  teachers,  and  as  fine  a  school,  as  could  be 
found  at  that  time  in  New  England.  Mr.  Bean  carried  out 
his  contract  with  the  trustees,  but  as  there  is  friction  in 
everything,  there  was  friction  in  changing  our  academy  into 
a  female  seminary.  Our  citizens  who  had  boys,  felt  that 
they  were  neglected   while  the  girls   had   superior   advan- 
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tagesi  They  contended  that  the  trustees,  under  their 
charter,  had  no  right  to  prohibit  the  boys  from  attending 
the  school  ;  therefore  when  Mr.  Bean's  time  expired  the 
female  institution  Avas  given  up.  After  this,  graduates 
from  Dartmouth  College,  were  mostly  obtained  as  teachers. 

During  the  Rebellion,  Daniel  F.  Merrill,  a  former 
teacher  here,  had  quite  a  flourishing  school.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Mandana  Buswell,  a  celebrated  female 
teacher. 

After  some  of  the  trustees  had  died,  and  others  had 
removed  from  the  place,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  I 
resigned,  having  been  a  member  of  the  board  over  thirty 
years . 

The  academy  is  now  under  a  new  organization,  connected 
with  the  school  districts,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
I  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  as  ever,  and  trust 
that  in  the  future  it  will  be  as  great  a  blessing;  to  rising 
generations,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 
FREE    MASONRY. 

Soon  after  going  to  Lyndon  I  united  with  the  Lodge  of 
Free  Masons  in  that  town,  and  was  elected  secretary, 
which  office  I  held  until  it  disbanded.  The  society  seemed 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  until  the  anti-masonic 
excitement.  This  was  caused  by  the  abduction,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  of  a  certain  William  Morgan,  who  had 
published  a  book  exposing  the  secrets  of  the  order.  The 
abductors  were  prosecuted  and  punished.  The  public 
pretty  generally  believed  that  this  crime  was  nothing  more 
than  carrying  out  the  principles  of  free  masonry,  and  that 
the  institution  was  opposed  to  the  laws  of  our  country  and 
the  public  interest,  and  should  be  put  down.  The  excite- 
ment was  intense,  and  politicians  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
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rode  into  office  as  by  a  whirlwind.  William  H.  Seward 
became  governor  of  'New  York  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
opposition  to  free  masonry. 

The  old  federal  party  in  Vermont,  in  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812,  had  become  so  unpop- 
ular as  to  lose  all  political  influence  in  the  state,  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  regain  it  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
excitement  in  New  York,  and  were  much  encouraged  by 
their  success  there.  They  induced  the  editor  of  the  North 
Star  at  Danville,  to  renounce  masonry,  and  publish  an 
anti-masonic  paper.  The  flame  commenced,  and  being 
fanned  by  influential  and  interested  politicians  it  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  state,  and  they  gained  their  object  by 
controlling  its  politics  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  institution  was  not  only  attacked,  but  every  mason, 
whatever  his  character  might  have  been  heretofore,  was 
denounced  as  a  liar,  and  murderer,  and  unless  he  would 
renounce  and  denounce  masonry,  was  unworthy  of  being  a 
fit  member  of  society.  Some  went  so  far  in  their  opposi- 
tion as  to  proscribe  masons  in  their  business,  and  a  few  said 
they  longed  to  see  them  put  to  the  guillotine.  Ministers 
were  dismissed  from  their  parishes,  and  some  of  the  most 
worthy  members  in  our  churches  excommunicated.  The 
more  we  denied  the  charges,  the  more  was  our  word 
impeached. 

Under  this  terrible  state  of  excitement,  those  of  us  who 
were  members  of  the  several  churches,  were  in  great 
doubt  as  to  what  duty  demanded.  AVe  did  not  esteem 
the  order  of  free  masonry  as  a  religious  institution,  how- 
ever much  we  were  attached  to  it  as  a  social  one,  and 
therefore  were  willing  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
Christianity  in  our  power  which  we  could,  without  violating 
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our  consciences.  A  convention  was  called  at  Danville  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  devise  means  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  churches.  We  could  not  renounce 
masonry,  or  say  we  did  not  believe  its  existence  had  not 
been  a  blessing  in  the  world,  and  continue  to  be  if  its 
principles  were  lived  up  to  ;  but  for  the  peace  of  society, 
and  the  best  interests  of  religion,  we  could  without  any 
violation  of  principle  withdraw  from  the  lodges  to  which 
we  belonged.  We  therefore  adopted  such  a  resolution, 
which  virtually  broke  them  all  up.  As  soon  as  poli- 
ticians could  make  nothing  out  of  the  excitement,  it 
subsided  throughout  the  state.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
very  trying  to  me,  as  some  of  my  best  friends  were  violent 
anti-masons,  and  as  I  could  not  go  without  them  politi- 
cally, it  was  very  difficult  to  retain  their  patronage  and 
friendship. 

When  we  withdrew  from  our  lodges  we  fully  believed 
that  free  masonry  would  revive  again,  which  it  did,  and  at 
this  time  is  as  flourishing  as  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon, 
or  at  any  other  period  of  its  existence. 

It  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  our  lodge  at  Haverhill 
commenced  work  under  a  new  dispensation,  with  but  a  few 
of  its  old  members  living.  I  joined  the  lodge,  and  was 
elected  its  secretary  and  committee  to  draft  a  code  of  by- 
laws. A  very  respectable  number  of  our  best  citizens  have 
united  with  us.  On  account  of  age  and  increasing  infirm i- 
ties,  I  have  paid  my  dues  and  withdrawn  from  the  lodge, 
and  am  not  subject  to  any  of  its  rules,  or  obliged  to  attend 
any  of  its  meetings. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  this  of  free  masonry,  that  during 
all  my  connection  with  the  institution  I  have  never  known 
the  least  countenance  given  to  any  immorality,   but  contra- 
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rywise.  That  I  have  not  known  it  to  interfere  with  politics 
or  with  individual  rights,  or  require  of  its  members  any 
thing  that  was  not  strictly  moral.  I  consider  it  a  social 
institution,  and  if  it  does  not  teach  Christianity,  if  its 
principles  are  lived  up  to,  it  makes  its  members  better 
friends,  better  citizens,  and  better  in  all  the  relations  in 
life,  and  exerts  a  happy  influence  on  society  at  large. 

RAILROAD. 

■ 

After  the  railroad  had  been  built  from  Boston  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  for  some  years  it  was  thought  it  would  not  be 
extended  any  farther  into  the  country,  and  the  citizens  at 
Concord  were  n$t  desirous  it  should  be,  and  the  ruling 
party  who  had  control  of  the  state  was  opposed  to  granting 
any  more  charters.  They  took  the  ground  that  the  state 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  take  private  property  to  build 
railroads,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.   . 

There  was  no  movement  made  until  one  evening  Harry 
Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Barnet,  Vt.,  while  at  my  house,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  we  get  up  a  railroad  meeting  at  Haverhill, 
and  Ave  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  and  issue  a  few  hand-bills. 
I  drew  up  a  call,  Mr.  Stevens  put  his  own  name  to  it,  and 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  signing  several  other  names 
of  men  in  Vermont  and  Canada.  I  obtained  other  names 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  published  the  call,  sending  the 
hand-bills  far  and  wide  where  I  thought  the  public  were 
interested. 

The  meeting  Avas  very  fully  attended  by  prominent  men 
from  Canada,  northern  Vermont,  and  those  who  resided 
betAveen  here  and  Canada,  together  with  others  from  Graf- 
ton county.  The  subject  of  building  a  railroad  from 
Concord  to  Montreal  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee 
chosen  to  obtain  subscribers  to  a  petition  to  the  legislature 
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for  a  charter  for  a  road  from  Concord  to  Wells  liner  or 
any  point  where  the  corporation  chose  to  cross  the  river.  1 
was  chosen  to  appoint  some  efficient  man  in  every  town  in 
this  county  to  obtain  petitioners  to  the  legislature  for  such 
a  grant ;  and  the  work  was  most  thoroughly  done.  Such  a 
formidable  array  of  names  alarmed  our  legislature,  so  that 
they  granted  us  a  liberal  charter. 

The  next  thing  was  to  survey  and  locate  the  road,  and 
obtain  the  means  to  build  it.  The  corporation  immediately 
issued  subscription  papers  for  the  stock,  and  commenced 
the  survey  of  the  road.  Another  large  and  spirited  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Plymouth,  the  people  from  Canada  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Passumpsic  uniting  with  us,  and  assuring 
us  that  they  would  take  the  road  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Connecticut  river  and  build  it  to  Montreal.  As  they  said 
it  was  all  one  enterprise,  perfect  confidence  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  two  corporations. 

When  our  charter  was  granted,  another  also  from  Con- 
cord to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  to  unite  with  the 
Vermont  Central,  was  granted.  The  stockholders  of  those 
two  roads  saAv  the  advantage  they  would  derive  by  defeat- 
ing the  building  of  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 
road,  and  induced  the  Passumpsic  road  to  unite  with  them 
at  White  River  Junction,  and  pledged  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  toward  building  their  road.  This 
bribe  induced  the  Passumpsic  road  to  leave  ours  and  unite 
their  interests  with  those  roads,  and  throw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  building  the  Montreal  road. 

Almost  all  the  influence  and  money  of  Boston  was 
against  us.  A  bitter  controversy  arose  between  the  several 
roads,  and  an  offer  was  made  that  if  the  people  in  this 
section   would   withdraw   from   the   Montreal  road,   that  a 
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junction  might  be  formed  at  Canaan,  and  go  up  on  this  side 
of  the  river  to  Wells  River,  and  there  join  with  the 
Passumpsic.  I  saw  at  once  the  advantage  we  at  Haverhill 
and  in  New  Hampshire  would  gain  by  accepting  this  prop- 
osition. It  would  bring  the  depot  into  the  heart  of  the 
village,  and  when  the  Montreal  should  be  built,  the  junc- 
tion would  be  here,  and  if  ever  a  road  was  built  to  Mont- 
pelier,  it  would  go  through  Bradford  and  up  Waits  river. 
Had  this  taken  place,  and  without  doubt  it  would  have  if  a 
few  prominent  men  had  joined  together,  it  would  have  been 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  advantage  to 
Haverhill  Corner. 

The  Montreal  road  was  built  by  issuing  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  incurring  a  floating  debt  of  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  road  was  mortgaged 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  private  property  at  the 
same  time  being  held  to  pay  all  its  debt.  The  creditors 
became  uneasy,  and  threatened  to  sue  and  attach  the  private 
property  of  the  stockholders.  This  so  alarmed  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  ones  that  they  put  their  property  out  of  their 
hands,  which  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  conscientiously  do. 

The  next  move  was  to  sell  the  road,  and  cheat  the  stock- 
holders out  of  all  they  had  paid.  This  scheme  was  nicely 
concocted  by  a  few  monied  men  and  speculators.  At  our 
railroad  meeting  at  Laconia,  after  the  choice  of  officers  and 
the  business  was  completed,  the  subject  of  the  floating  debt 
came  up,  and  what  course  should  be  adopted  to  cancel  it. 
A  motion  was  immediately  made  that  the  road  should  be 
sold.  I  waited  for  some  one  to  respond,  but  as  no  one  did, 
I  arose  and  opposed  the  motion  with  all  my  might ;  some 
others  followed  me,  and  the  motion  was  lost,  and  our 
interest  saved.     Soon  after  this,  satisfactory  arrangements 
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were  made  with  the  creditors,  and  the  road  has  prospered 
ever  since. 

TEMPERANCE. 

When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  customary  for  all  classes  in 
society,  both  old  and  young,  to  use  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
I  never  heard  temperance  or  total  abstinence  spoken  of.  It 
was  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  almost  all*social  and 
public  gatherings,  and  very  frequently  at  funerals.  I 
drank  as  all  young  people  did,  not  that  I  had  any  particular 
love  for  it,  but  because  it  was  the  fashion. 

When  I  left  home  and  commenced  study  I  seldom  drank 
anything  stronger  than  coffee,  only  occasionally  a  glass  of 
wine.  When  I  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
seeing  so  many  intemperate  people  in  the  community,  I 
proposed  to  a  few  of  my  neighbors  to  sign  a  pledge  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  all  kinds  of  spirits  for  one  year.  Six  of 
us  signed  it,  and  I  believe  kept  it  faithfully  for  that  length 
of  time ;  after  which  nothing  more  was  said  or  done  for 
nearly  a  year. 

Being  in  one  of  our  stores  on  Fast  day,  the  clerk  in- 
formed me  that  the  deacon  of  the  church  who  had  formerly 
signed  the  pledge,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  coming  into  the 
store  and  taking  brandy.  I  felt  it  was  time  to  make  a 
decided  effort,  although  temperance  societies  were  hardly 
known  in  the  country.  I  called  immediately  upon  this 
same  deacon,  and  proposed  that  we  should  form  one,  to 
which  he  assented.  I  drafted  a  constitution,  and  our  min- 
ister, after  the  close  of  the  services,  invited  the  people  to 
remain  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  temperance  society. 
About  forty,  including  men,  women  and  children,  signed 
the  pledge,  and  the   officers  were  chosen,  of    whom  I  was 
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elected  president.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  tem- 
perance war  which  lasted  during  my  residence  in  Lyndon, 
Vermont. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  pub- 
lished his  lectures  on  temperance,  which  awoke  New  Eng- 
land as  from  a  sleep,  upon  this  subject.  These  lectures 
were  spread  broad-cast  all  over  the  country,  and  temper- 
ance societies  were  formed  in  almost  every  town.  Other 
able  men  wrote  and  published  their  writings,  and  the 
pioneers  in  this  cause  became  sanguine  that  victory  was 
near  at  hand  ;  that  duty,  interest,  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  society,  all  combined  to  do  away  with  intoxicating 
liquors. 

I  threw  my  whole  soul  into  this  cause,  confident  of 
success,  little  anticipating  what  a  hydra-headed  monster  we 
had  to  encounter.  We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  change 
the  long  established  habits  of  a  community ;  even  the 
church  and  clergy  were  slow  to  be  enlightened  and  con- 
vinced that  they  must  lend  their  influence  in  this  cause.  I 
talked  and  lectured  and  used  all  the  influence  I  possessed 
to  induce  every  one  to  join  our  society.  The  enemies  of 
temperance  brought  all  their  batteries  to  bear  upon  our 
society,  and  especially  upon  myself.  We  drove  liquor  out 
of  two  stores,  broke  up  one  distillery,  but  we  had  one  store 
and  two  hotels  in  town  where  liquor  was  sold  and  given 
away  as  free  as  water. 

Although  we  had  such  an  obstacle  to  the  cause,  and  often 
found  it  up-hill  work,  we  were  fully  persuaded  that  we 
were  right,  and  that  the  Lord  was  on  our  side.  We 
endeavored  to  enlighten  the  community  by  circulating  tem- 
perance documents,  and  by  personal  influence.  But  when 
the  enemies   of  the  cause  announced  that  no  temperance 
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man,  or  any  one  who  favored  it,  should  hold  any  town 
office,  we  felt  that  the  time  had  come,  as  it  was  assuming  a 
political  aspect,  to  redouble  our  efforts,  and  at  the  coming 
town  meeting  met  them  on  their  own  ground.  "We  nomin- 
ated a  strictly  temperance  board  of  officers,  and  elected 
every  one.  I  fully  believe  that  the  influence  of  that 
winter's  work  in  the  temperance  cause,  although  more  than 
fifty  years  since,  is  apparent  in  that  town  at  this  time,  and 
I  trust  will  never  cease. 

After  temperance  societies  had  been  formed  in  the 
different  towns,  the  young  men  of  Caledonia  county  estab- 
lished a  young  men's  county  society,  which  met  semi- 
annually or  oftener.  At  the  meeting  at  Lyndon  I  was 
appointed  to  speak  upon  the  license  question.  I  took 
new  views  upon  the  subject,  as  I  advocated  the  principle  of 
total  prohibition  ;  that  in  forming  government  we  gave  up 
certain  natural  rights  for  the  better  security  of  other  rights, 
and  that  government  was  bound  to  legislate  for  the  highest 
good  of  society.  This  could  only  be  obtained  by  strict 
prohibition,  as  we  have  no  more  moral  right  to  license  men 
to  sell  liquor  than  to  license  them  to  commit  any  other 
crime.     This  opinion  I  have  always  maintained. 

After  leaving  Lyndon,  and  removing  to  Haverhill  in 
1839,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  bad  effects  of 
intemperance,  as  I  boarded  at  the  hotel  for  several  months. 
An  open  bar  was  kept  by  all  the  hotels,  and  every  mer- 
chant sold  spirituous  liquors.  Xo  temperance  society 
existed  in  town  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Fast  day 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Brick  Church  to  consider  the 
subject  of  forming  one.  Governor  Page  advocated  it  most 
earnestly.  After  which  I  arose  and  said,  that  I  was  an 
old   soldier   in   the   cause,    and   that  I  never   knew  a   more 
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intemperate  place.  A  few  days  after  this  a  prominent 
citizen  took  me  to  do  for  slandering  the  people  of  Haver- 
hill. I  asked  him  how  many  drunkards  he  supposed  there 
were  within  a  mile  of  where  we  stood,  and  he  replied, 
"  Half  a  dozen  or  so."  We  commenced  to  count  them, 
and  found  over  fifty  who  he  was  compelled  to  admit  were 
habitually  intemperate  men.  This  seemed  to  open  his  eyes 
and  show  him  how  insensible  the  people  had  been  to  the 
•extent  of  this  evil. 

Our  temperance  society  was  formed,  and  we  went  to 
work  in  earnest.  We  made  an  attack  upon  our  merchants 
and  hotels  by  appealing  to  their  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
their  interests,  to  the  good  of  society,  and  more  especially 
•  to  the  moral  obligation  they  owed  to  God,  and  the  sin  of 
keeping  up  the  sale  of  what  produced  such  appalling  evils 
in  the  community.  Our  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  for  one 
after  another  of  our  merchants  discontinued  the  sale  of 
liquor,  until  every  one  gave  it  up. 

The  next  winter  two  young  men  from  Boston,  who  were 
reformed  drunkards,  came  into  our  village  and  held  a  series 
of  meetings,  and  a  most  wonderful  excitement  was  pro- 
duced. Over  eight  hundred  signed  the  pledge.  After 
these  men  left  I  feared  a  reaction  so  much  that  I  volun- 
teered to  lecture,  and  give  all  my  personal  influence  to 
sustain  the  cause  and  carry  it  forward.  I  met  with  much 
opposition  and  persecution,  and  after  delivering  a  lecture 
one  Sunday  evening,  the  next  morning  I  found  my  horse's 
tail  shaved  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner,  and  subsequently 
other  annoyances,  such  as  taking  off  my  carriage  wheels 
and  hiding  them,  also  my  gates,  etc.,  and  showing  their 
revenge  in  a  most   aggravating  manner. ,     But  this  never 
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deterred  me  in  the  least  from  doing  what  duty  required,  or 
caused  me  in  any  way  to  relax  my  efforts. 

I  have  belonged  to  different  organizations  whose  object 
was  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  such  as  Good 
Templars,  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  other  societies,  but 
after  a  long  experience  I  am  fully  convinced  that  as  a 
2,-eneral  thine;  a  change  of  heart  is  necessarv  in  order  that 
reformation  may  be  permanent. 

The  warfare  against  intemperance  is  not  ended  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  as  long  as  Satan  has  such  control  over 
this  world,  and  men  will  give  way  to  their  appetites  ;  but 
much  has  been  accomplished,  and  millions  have  been 
rescued  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  or  premature  death.  The 
pioneers  in  the  temperance  cause  have  abundant  reason  to 
thank  God  that  they  have  been  permitted  to  labor  where 
they  have  seen  such  blessed  fruits,  and  where  the  prospect 
at  the  present  time  is  so  encouraging  throughout  our  own 
and  other  countries. 

I  now  bear  testimony,  that  during  my  long  practice  in 
my  profession,  I  have  never  been  placed  under  circum- 
stances where  I  believed  that,  while  in  health,  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor  would  have  benefitted  me  in  any  way. 

MY    MARRIED    LIFE. 

I  ever  had,  even  while  very  young,  a  high  regard  for 
female  character.  One  reason  was,  my  having  such  an 
exalted  opinion  of  my  mother,  and  also  of  my  sisters,  into 
whose  society  I  was  so  much  tin-own,  and  whom  I  so 
respected  and  loved. 

When  I  commenced  teaching  I  had  a  larger  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  study  character,  and  especially  to  estimate 
the  qualities  of  the  female  mind  and  heart.  The  result 
was,  as  far  as  my  own   observation  went,   that   the   young- 
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Indies  and  misses  possessed  warmer  affections,  quicker  per- 
ceptions, and  a  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  superior  to 
the  other  sex.  This  experience  no  doubt  had  its  influence 
on  my  mind,  and  led  me  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
circumstances  would  permit  my  forming  a  relation  which  I 
considered  would  contribute  greatly  to  my  future  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

It  is  wisely  arranged  that  we  have  different  tastes,  and 
are  charmed  with  different  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  ;  but 
I  believe  there  are  certain  qualities  which  every  candid  and 
intelligent  man  cannot  but  admire  and  be  attracted  by, 
whether  he  desires  the  marriage  relation  or  not. 

I  can  say  it  truly,  that  while  a  young  man,  I  never 
desired  or  sought  to  win  the  affections  of  any  young  lady, 
when  I  was  sure  I  could  not  reciprocate  them.  I  ever  felt 
that  a  woman's  heart  was  a  sanctuary  too  sacred  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  despised  that  trait  in  any  man's  character 
that  would  lead  him  to  indulge  in  anything  so  cruel  and  so 
sinful. 

Soon  after  I  commenced  my  practice  at  Lyndon,  I 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline  Lothrop,  a  young 
lady  who  was  teaching  at  Danville,  but  who  had  formerly 
resided  at  Rutland,  Yt.  Her  father  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  leading  merchants  of  that  place,  a 
man  of  great  business  capacity,  and  lived  in  very  fine  style. 
She  was  the  idol  of  her  parents,  being  their  only  daughter 
living,  and  her  early  associations  and  advantages  were  of  a 
high  order.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  become  some- 
what aristocratic  in  her  feelings  even  when  young,  and  her 
future  character  partook  largely  of  her  early  training. 

While  quite  young  she  excelled  as  a  scholar,  was  accom- 
plished in  penmanship,  and  also  in  horsemanship,  the  latter 
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of  which  her  father  was  quite  proud.  But  before  she 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  owing  to  the  war  of  1812,  Mr. 
Lothrop  met  the  most  disastrous  reverses,  and  with  so  many 
other  merchants  failed  in  business.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
recover  himself,  and  went  to  St.  Louis  to  start  himself  in 
business  again,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
an  alarming  sickness,  and  died  before  his  family  could  reach 
him,  leaving  a  wife,  a  son,  and  one  daughter.  This  caused 
a  great  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  Caroline,  equal  to 
the  emergency,  opened  a  large  school  at  Waterford,  Vt., 
which  she  taught  very  successfully.  Her  manners  were  so 
dignified,  and  she  had  such  decision  of  character,  that  she 
easily  maintained  her  position  although  so  young.  She 
appropriated  the  money  thus  earned  in  defraying  her 
expenses  for  a  while  at  Thetford  Academy. 

After  leaving  there  she  went  to  Lyndon,  where  her  aunt 
resided,  and  opened  a  ladies'  school,  the  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state,  and  especially  in  Caledonia  county.  Her  school 
Avas  well  patronized,  and  many  came  from  a  distance.  She 
was  invited  by  the  pe6ple  in  Danville  to  remove  her  school 
to  that  town,  which  she  did,  and  continued  teaching  there 
for  several  years  with  much  acceptance  and  popularity. 

She  excelled  as  a  teacher,  being  very  gifted  by  nature, 
and  possessing  a  highly  cultivated  and  well  balanced  mind. 
She  would  have  remained  there  longer,  but  the  Hon.  Isaac 
Fletcher  of  Lyndon  proposed  to  her  to  go  into  his  family  as 
a  private  teacher  of  his  only  son  for  one  year,  and  offered 
her  such  inducements  as  led  her  to  accept  them.  During 
her  residence  in  his  family  we  became  engaged  to  each 
other,  with  the  express  understanding  that  her  mother  should 
make  her  home  with  us  after  our  marriage. 

There  had  been  times  in  my  life   before   this   that   I   had 
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thought  riches  and  position  would  offer  some  allurement 
when  seeking  a  wife,  but  now  when  I  compared  them  with 
character  they  seemed  like  a  bauble.  As  I  was  not  situated 
so  that  we  could  be  married  at  present,  she  decided  to  go  to 
Montreal  for  a  year,  into  the  Congregational  Nunnery 
School,  which  was  quite  distinguished,  and  patronized  by 
many  young  ladies  from  the  states.  Here  she  made  some 
very  valuable  acquaintances,  and  perfected  herself  in 
French,  drawing,  and  painting. 

After  her  return,  my  house  being  completed,  and  wishing 
to  be  very  independent,  we  concluded  to  be  married  in 
church,  which  was  quite  customary  in  those  days,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  September  24,  1826,  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  large  congregation.  We  started  on  our  wedding1 
trip  for  Montpelier  and  Sharon,  and  on  the  way  visited  Mr. 
Swan  of  Haverhill,  who  was  living  in  the  house  which  is 
now  the  Exchange  Hotel.  How  little  I  thought  at  that 
time  that  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life  this  village  was 
destined  to  be  my  future  home  !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan, 
wishing  to  show  us  some  particular  attention,  invited  in  a 
few  friends  to  spend  the  evening;  among  whom  were  John 
L.  Bunce,  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  his  accomplished  wife. 
John  L.  Rix,  Miss  Marsh,  a  teacher  in  the  academy,  Miss 
Hale,  also  a  teacher,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  Rix, 
and  Miss  Mary  Bartlett,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  then  a 
leading  physician  in  this  town.  The  evening  was  spent 
very  pleasantly,  which  gave  us  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
Haverhill  society.  I  well  remember  how  Mr.  Bunce 
boasted  of  a  cucumber  in  his  garden  fifteen  feet  long : 
rather  a  fabulous  story,  and  yet  perfectly  true. 

After  visiting  my  friends  in    Vermont    we   returned   to 
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Lyndon  and  soon  commenced  keeping  house.  The  follow- 
ing year  in  July  our  eldest  daughter  was  born. 

When  Ave  were  married,  neither  of  us  were  members  of 
the  church.  Soon  after,  I  became  interested  in  religion  and 
united  with  the  Congregational  church.  From  that  time  I 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  my  wife's  salvation,  and  pressed 
the  subject  upon  her  with  all  the  urgency  in  my  power. 
She  was  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  but  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  could 
do  nothing  toward  her  salvation,  but  must  wait  for  the 
Holy  Spirit's  influence  upon  her  heart  before  she  could 
come  to  Christ. 

One  evening,  after  returning  from  the  prayer  meeting,  I 
asked  her  in  regard  to  her  religious  feelings,  when  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  desired  me  to  pray  for  her.  She 
then  related  to  me  the  following;  incident : 

During  the  afternoon,  while  at  home,  she  saw  the  deacon 
of  the  church  and  another  gentleman  pass  her  window,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  "  They  are  calling  to  converse  with  me 
upon  religion,"  and  she  resolved  that  whatever  they  might 
say  should  have  no  influence  upon  her  mind.  She  received 
them  cordially,  however,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
made  known  the  object  of  their  call,  and  urged  upon  her 
the  importance  of  her  coming  to  Christ  at  once.  But  this 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  her  mind,  till  all  at 
once,  during  the  conversation,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  an 
ordinary  man,  said  something  which  she  said  impressed  her 
as  she  never  had  been  before,  and  she  felt  at  that  moment 
the  strongest  desire  for  her  soul's  salvation. 

I  knew  then  that  an  arrow  from  the  Almighty  had 
touched  her  heart.  Her  convictions  were  short,  but  her 
hope  was  bright.      She   gave   up  all  for   Christ,  and   made 
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an  entire  consecration  of  herself  to  Him.  Soon  after,  my 
wife  and  her  mother  united  with  the  Congregational  church 
at  Lyndon.  She  became  a  most  active  laborer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  never  shrinking-  from  any  duty,  and 
always  deeply  interested  in  every  movement  which  would 
advance  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world. 

Years  passed  by  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  I  trust 
usefulness,  when  there  came  a  change.  After  the  birth  of 
our  youngest  daughter,  my  wife's  health  began  to  fail,  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  consumption  made  their  appearance. 
She  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  public  and  social  duties, 
and  every  thing  that  could  be  devised  was  done  toward 
establishing  her  health,  but  all  to  no  avail.  I  removed  to 
Haverhill,  thinking  the  change  of  residence  might  benefit 
her.  Her  life  was  prolonged  for  two  years,  much  of  the 
time  being  periods  of  suffering  and  great  debility.  But 
her  Christian  hope  sustained  her  to  the  last,  and  enabled 
her,  after  a  season  of  great  struggle,  to  be  willing  to  give 
up  those  ties  which  bound  her  to  earth,  and  to  leave  those 
so  dear  to  her,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Almost  her  last  words  were,  "Happy;  Oh,  so  happy  !  " 
and  her  spirit  then  took  its  flight  to  those  mansions  of  bliss 
above,  where  all  the  redeemed  enter.  She  died  August 
27,  1842,  after  an  illness  of  seven  years'  duration,  leaving 
me  with  two  daughters. 

CAROLINE    AN  ASTASIA. 

Caroline  Anastasia,  after  completing  her  education,  spent 
a  greater  part  of  her  life  at  home,  where  she  died  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  June  13,  1883. 

MARY     GREENLEAF. 

Mary  Greenleaf  graduated  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
taught    for    one    year,    and    afterward    married    James  H. 
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Towle  of  New  York  city.      They  have  one  daughter  living  : 

Caroline  Adelaide  Towle. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Spalding,  my  family  consisted 
of  her  mother,  and  my  two  daughters.  The  following 
year,  in  September,  I  was  married  again,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Merrill,  whose  father,  Capt.  Benj.  Merrill,  had  been  a  very 
successful  merchant  for  many  years  in  Haverhill,  and  one 
of  the  most  upright  and  influential  business  men  in  Grafton 
county.  He  died  in  1835,  universally  respected  and 
lamented. 

My  wife's  early  life  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
family  circle,  consisting  of  her  mother  and  nine  brothers 
and  sisters  in  all.  Here  she  passed  a  very  happy  childhood, 
surrounded  by  every  thing  calculated  to  make  life  pleasant. 
At  an  early  age  she  began  to  develop  her  great  love  for 
reading,  which  followed  her  through  all  her  future  life, 
especially  her  fondness  for  history  and  travels  ;  and  she 
showed  a  power  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  books  which 
was  quite  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  She  was  as  a  child 
and  when  older,  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful ;  was  very  vivacious  in  her  disposition,  and  possessed  a 
warm  and  affectionate  temperament. 

Her  early  advantages  for  education  were  very  excellent, 
as  Haverhill  Academy  was  then  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state.  After  enjoying  its  advantages  for  several  years,  she 
completed  her  education  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  under  the 
instruction  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  Miss  Abby  Hazeltine. 
After  she  left  school  her  time  was  mostly  devoted  to  her 
mother,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  except  what  she 
spent  with  her  sister,  who  had  married  a  Congregational 
clergyman,  and  was  settled  in  Rhode  Island.      While  there, 
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she   enjoyed  very  fine   opportunities   for   society,    and   had 
most  excellent  religious  privileges. 

Being  fond  of  society,  and  well  posted  in  general  litera- 
ture, she  soon  became  a  favorite  with  all,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  for  she  often  made  great  sacrifices  to  alleviate 
suffering,  and  make  others  happy.  She  was  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  possessed  conversational  powers  of  a  supe- 
rior order. 

Before  our  marriage  she  united  with  the  Congregational 
church  at  Haverhill,  and  for  over  forty  years  was  ever  in 
her  place,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  her  Divine  Master,  not 
only  by  precept,  but  by  example  and  consecration.  She 
was  generous  in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  did  much  in 
sustaining  the  finances  of  the  church  and  its  work.  Selfish- 
ness found  no  place  in  her  heart,  for  she  was  always  ready 
to  extend  sympathy  and  aid  to  every  one  in  need. 

Although  not  possessing  a  very  strong  constitution,  and 
our  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  being  very  large,  yet  her 
house  was  ahvays  open  to  all,  for  hospitality  was  one  of 
the  leading  traits  in  her  character.  She  kept  up  her 
interest  in  her  early  friends  to  the  close  of  her  life,  and 
every  one  was  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  her  on  their 
return  to  their  old  home.  She  had  never  to  my  knowledge 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  carried  sunshine  with  her 
wherever  she  went. 

A  few  years  since,  my  wife's  health  began  to  decline. 
At  first  hardly  enough  to  cause  alarm  ;  but  an  insidious 
disease  was  slowly  and  surely  making  such  progress  as  at 
last  to  resist  the  power  of  all  remedies,  and  the  skill  of  her 
physicians. 

On  April  4,  1887,  she  passed  away  calmly  and  peace- 
fully, like  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  having  a  full  assurr 
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ance  of  a  glorious   immortality.     Two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  survive  her. 

ADA    LOUISA. 

Ada  Louisa,  after  attending  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  at  Abbott  Seminary,  was  married  to  Henry  Dwight 
Janes,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  on  the  AVestern  Reserve. 
In  1858  he  went  to  Nebraska,  and  in  1859  to  Pike's  Peak 
and  remained  there  till  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Ford's 
independent  company  of  volunteers.  This  company  after- 
ward became  company  A  of  the  Second  Colorado  volun- 
teers, infantry,  which  in  November,  1863,  was  consolidated 
with  the  Third  Colorado  infantry,  and  became  the  Second 
Colorado  cavalry. 

He  was  in  the  engagements  at  Pigeon's  Ranch,  and 
Peralta,  New  Mexico,  in  March  and  April  of  1862  ;  at 
Cabin's  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  July  2,  1863,  at  Honey 
Springs,  July  16,  1863,  and  was  with  his  regiment  during 
the  summer  of  1864,  engaged  on  the  borders  of  Kansas 
fighting  bushwhackers.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  under 
Major  General  Curtis,  he  was  in  the  various  engagements 
against  Major  General  Price  in  the  vicinity  of  Indepen- 
dence and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  down  the  border  to 
the  Arkansas  river. 

In  the  engagement  at  Newtonia  he  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him,  but  he  was  not  wounded  during  the  war.  He 
served  in  the  various  capacities  of  private,  sergeant,  ser- 
geant-major of  his  regiment,  and  second  lieutenant  of 
company  B.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  December 
19,  1864,  that  being  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service 
of  the  men  who  enlisted  in  1861.  The  balance  of  the 
Second  Colorado  volunteers  were  sent  out  upon  the  plains 
to  fight  the  Indians,  and  he  acted  as  scout  during  a  part  of 
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the  summer  of  18(55,  at  one  time  riding  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  in  twenty-seven  hours. 

Mr.  Janes  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city, 
but  resides  in  Plainfield,  Xew  Jersey.  They  have  two 
children  : 

Mary  Spalding  Janes, 

Edward  Allyn  Janes. 

FRANK    MERRILL. 

Frank  Merrill,  my  youngest  son,  after  finishing  school, 
went  West  and  entered  into  mercantile  business,  and  now 
resides  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the 
lumber  and  hardware  business.  He  married  Miss  Julia 
Ingham,  and  they  have  three  children  : 

Phineas  Spalding, 

Harriet  Ingham  Spalding, 

Charlotte  Merrill  Spalding. 

MY    RELIGIOUS    LIFE. 

My  father  being  a  devoutly  pious  man,  took  as  much 
pains,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  religious  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dren as  do  most  parents,  during  the  time  they  were  under 
the  paternal  roof.  All  were  taught  to  habitually  read  the 
Bible,  attend  family  worship,  go  to  church  when  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances  permitted,  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, and  believe  in  experimental  religion.  Yet  Ave  had 
very  vague  ideas  compared  to  children  who  are  now  well 
instructed  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  have  so  many  other 
religious  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  their  minds.  My 
first  recollection  was  when  my  sister  told  me  about  Christ, 
and  my  reply  was,  "I  love  Christ;"  a  very  natural 
answer  for  a  child  to  make  when  first  told  of  a  Saviour, 
and  what  he  has  done  for  us. 

When  a  boy  I  had   a  great  regard   for  truth,    and   an 
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abhorrence  of  profane  language.  When  quite  young  I 
used  to  ride  behind  my  father  on  horseback  to  church  and 
sit  in  the  pew  with  him  near  the  pulpit,  in  one  of  those 
square,  old-fashioned  pews,  where  the  seat  was  so  high  that 
my  feet  could  not  touch  the  floor,  which  made  me  feel  about 
as  uncomfortable  as  a  child  could.  In  the  winter  we  had 
no  means  of  warming  the  church,  and  it  was  as  cold  as  a 
barn.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  discomforts,  we 
children  loved  to  go  to  meeting  and  never  excused  ourselves 
when  we  had  an  opportunity. 

As  I  grew  older  I  was  permitted  to  sit  with  the  boys  in 
the  gallery,  and  Ave  could  take  our  seats  where  we  pleased, 
as  the  seats  were  all  free.  Being  separated  from  our 
parents,  lest  we  should  play  or  do  something  wrong,  the 
town  at  its  annual  meeting  appointed  a  "  tithing  man"  to 
watch  us,  and  if  he  saw  anything  out  of  order,  to  rap  with 
his  baton  and  point  out  the  offender.  However  wise  this 
precaution  might  seem,  I  verily  believe  we  boys  were  more 
inclined  to  play  than  if  we  had  been  put  upon  our  good 
behavior.  Our  attention  was  more  directed  to  the  tithing 
man  than  to  what  the  minister  was  preaching.  The  services 
were  usually  very  long,  and  in  the  winter  seemed  particu- 
larly so,  as  we  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  it  would  really  have  been  more  profitable 
for  us  to  have  remained  at  home,  only  that  it  formed  in  us 
the  habit  of  being  always  in  our  place  during  the  exercises 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  was  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Bascom  over  the  Congregational  church 
at  Sharon,  and  he  continued  to  be  its  pastor  until  all  the 
children  of  our  family  were  settled  in  life.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  other  church  in  town,  and  almost  every  family 
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came  to  meeting,  and  therefore  there  was  always  a  very 
respectable  congregation.  My  father  being  the  first 
deacon,  Mr.  Bascom  was  very  frequently  at  our  house,  and 
we  all  became  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  was  a  very 
genial  man,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  possessed  remarkable 
conversational  powers.  His  orthodoxy  was  Calvanistic,  as 
most  if  not  all  the  Congregational  ministers  were  at  that 
time. 

The  ministers  settled  in  the  neighboring  towns  Avere,  Mr. 
Chapin  of  Woodstock,  Mr.  Davis  of  Barnard,  Mr.  Torrey 
of  Royalton,  Mr.  Eastman  of  Randolph,  Mr.  Hazen  of 
Hartford,  Mr.  Woodward  of  Norwich,  and  Dr.  Burton  of 
Thetford,  all  strong  men,  liberally  educated,  and  men  of 
marked  piety.  I  think  ministers  were  more  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  then  than  at  the  present  time,  and  when 
they  did  we  were  sure  to  have  a  strong  sermon  upon  the 
doctrine  of  election,  fore-ordination,  or  reprobation. 

Mr.  Bascom  was  very  faithful  in  his  parochial  duties, 
and  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  schools,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  He  encouraged  general  improvement, 
and  as  there  were  but  few  books  in  the  community,  estab- 
lished what  would  now  be  called,  on  a  small  scale,  a 
circulating  library.  These  books  treated  of  biography, 
history,  science,  and  religion  mostly,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
of  one  novel.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools, 
encouraging  the  scholars  in  their  studies,  and  urging  them 
to  become  Christians.  Mr.  Bascom  would  often  give  a 
lecture  in  the  school  upon  some  scientific  subject,  and 
although  young  I  remember  one  very  distinctly,  "The 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  independent  of  Divine 
revelation." 

While  I  remained  at  home  there  were  no  Sabbath  schools 
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and  therefore  no  systematic  study  of  the  Bible.  Prayer 
meetings  were  occasionally  held  in  different  school  districts, 
and  in  private  families,  but  not  generally. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  a  revival  of  religion  commenced 
in  the  school  district  taught  by  Robert  Temple,  a  student 
of  Dartmouth  College,  who  afterward  went  out  to  Turkey 
as  a  missionary.  There  had  always  been  additions  to  the 
church  every  now  and  then,  but  this  is  the  first  revival  I 
can  remember.  The  work  seemed  to  be  genuine,  and 
many  of  his  pupils  came  out,  giving  the  clearest  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart.  The  interest  spread  into  other  parts 
of  the  town,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  conversions, 
among  whom  was  my  sister  Eunice.  My  mind  was  very 
much  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spiiit,  but  I  let  no  one 
know  of  my  feelings,  and  as  the  interest  in  the  work  de^ 
clinecl,  my  own  interest  abated.  From  that  time  until  the 
death  of  my  mother  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  any 
special  concern  in  regard  to  religion,  only  to  maintain  a 
good  moral  character.  I  liked  to  attend  meeting,  and  was 
ever  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  ministers  and  religious 
people. 

Soon  after  I  settled  in  Lyndon  a  most  interesting  revival 
commenced  in  the  Congregational  church  there  which  was 
without  a  minister ;  but  Deacon  Stone,  a  most  godly  man, 
conducted  the  meetings,  and  gave  direction  to  the  work. 
I  attended  the  inquiry  meetings,  and  tried  to  be  interested, 
but  my  professional  duties  seemed  to  take  the  preference  of 
every  thing  else,  and  I  was  left  in  the  dark  as  to  my  Chris- 
tian hope. 

The  fall  after  this  revival,  by  the  aid  of  the  Vermont 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Tenney 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church.     He  was  a  young  man 
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about  my  age,  and  I  became  on  terms  of  most  intimate 
friendship  with  him.  I,  however,  attended  the  Methodist 
church  about  as  much  as  I  did  the  other,  as  I  boarded  in  a 
Methodist  family,  and  felt  more  attracted  there,  for  the  Con- 
gregationalists  were  small  in  numbers  and  poor,  and  wor- 
shipped in  an  old,  uncomfortable  school-house. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Tenney's  settlement,  he  proposed  estab- 
lishing a  meeting  once  a  week  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  which  he  invited  all  classes,  old  and  young.  He 
gave  out  a  question  for  the  lesson,  "  What  is  the  character 
of  God  as  a  Sovereign  ?  "  and  gave  liberty  to  any  one  to 
write  upon  the  subject.  I  wrote  according  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  and  met  at  the  apjiointed  time ;  but  to  my 
surprise  only  a  few  small  children  and  one  lady  were 
present.  I  felt  in  a  very  awkward  position,  and  thought  I 
would  not  take  any  part,  but  finally  I  concluded  I  would 
go  forward,  and  read  what  I  had  prepared.  After  which 
Mr.  Tenney  asked  some  questions  and  made  some  very 
appropriate  remarks. 

Although  this  first  meeting  seemed  somewhat  of  a 
failure,  still  it  did  not  discourage  me,  and  I  resolved  to  see 
what  I  could  do  to  bring  people  out,  and  make  them 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  I  called  on  almost 
every  person  in  the  neighborhood,  and  invited  them  to  join 
us,  holding  out  as  an  inducement  the  advantages  of  such 
an  undertaking.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  school- 
house  was  filled  with  young  people,  especially  law  students, 
teachers,  and  every  young  lady  in  the  village.  At  every 
meeting  a  question  was  given  out  for  the  next  meeting, 
such  as,  "  Is  it  the  duty  of  all  to  pray?"  "  What  is  the 
character   of   the    natural    heart  ? "       "Is    the    Sabh/ith   a 
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Divine  institution  to  be  observed?"  "Is  the  Bible  a 
Divine  revelation  ?  " 

I  endeavored  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  with  some- 
thing written  upon  the  subject.  After  the  readings  Avere 
over,  questions  were  asked  and  a  free  discussion  allowed, 
which  made  these  meetings  deeply  interesting  and  profit- 
able. I  recollect  very  well  writing  upon  the,  question, 
' '  What  is  the  character  of  the  natural  heart  ?  "  I  wrote  a 
long  article  and  endeavored  to  prove  there  was  some  good- 
ness in  it  that  God  would  approve  ;  that  pity,  love,  benev- 
olence, kindness,  natural  affection,  etc.,  were  good  qualities 
such  as  God  delighted  in,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
totally  depraved.  But  when  it  came  my  turn  to  read,  my 
conscience  so  accused  me  that  I  did  not  in  heart  believe  in 
what  I  had  written,  that  I  excused  myself,  went  home,  and 
put  the  article  in  the  fire. 

Although  I  did  not  entertain  the  Christian  hope  at  that 
time,  I  believe  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  a  great  blessing 
to  me.  It  led  me  to  think  more  of  serious  things,  my 
relations  and  obligations  to  God,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
this  life,  and  in  regard  to  my  condition  in  the  future  life. 
I  believe  all  were  blessed  who  belonged  to  that  class,  as 
most  of  them  became  hopefully  pious  before  I  left  Lyndon, 
and  others  since. 

While  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  not  fully  deter- 
mined to  give  my  heart  to  God  and  consecrate  my  life  to 
His  service,  I  received  intelligence  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
my  mother.  I  hastened  to  Sharon,  and  found  her  in  a  very 
distressing  condition.  Her  sufferings  could  hardly .  be 
described,  yet  she  bore  them  with  fortitude  and  Christian 
resignation.  The  children  all  came  home  to  take  a  parting 
leave  of  her  and  receive  a  mother's  blessing.      She  urged 
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upon  us  all  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  meet  her 
in  heaven. 

While  sitting  by  her  side  in  serious  meditation,  I 
said  to  myself,  ' '  My  mother  views  things  now  in  their 
true  light,  and  is  sustained  by  a  Being  to  whom  I  am  a 
stranger.  I  have  ever  felt  the  importance  of  religion,  but 
have  never  honestly  asked  God  to  forgive  my  sins  and  unite 
me  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith.  I  do  now  here  in  His 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  dying  mother,  resolve 
by  Divine  assistance,  to  attend  to  my  soul's  salvation,  and 
if  I  perish,  I  will  perish  pleading  for  mercy  ;  this  promise 
shall  never  be  broken,  God  helping  me."  I  bade  my 
mother  farewell,  received  her  parting  blessing,  returned 
home,  and  in  a  few  days  received  news  of  her  death. 

My  determination  was  fixed  ;  I  made  known  my  feelings 
at  once  to  Mr.  Tenney  and  Deacon  Stone,  and  requested 
them  to  pray  for  and  instruct  me,  for  I  felt  deeply  my 
ignorance  and  weakness.  Ever  before  this,  when  I  had 
serious  hours  I  was  afraid  some  one  would  know  it  by  some 
word  or  act,  but  now  I  had  not  the  least  hesitation  that  my 
feelings  and  resolution  should  be  known.  I  felt  alarmed, 
and  almost  in  despair,  because  I  did  not  have  stronger  con- 
victions of  sin,  and  joy  of  being  brought  from  darkness 
into  light.  I  had  an  abiding-  sense  that  I  was  a  sinner  in 
the  hands  of  a  holy  God,  and  yet  the  fear  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment did  not  distress  me.  The  feeling  which  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind  was  the  everlasting  obligation  I  was 
under  to  love  and  serve  God  for  what  he  had  done  for  me. 
I  had  no  clear  and  adequate  views  of  the  atonement,  for 
with  all  my  study  of  the  Bible  I  had  not  apprehended 
Christ,  and  the  true  way  of  life  and  salvation. 

Weeks  passed,  and  I  supposed  I  had  made  no  progress, 
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until  one  of  my  acquaintances  came  out  and  expressed  a 
hope  in  Christ.  This  gave  me  so  much  joy,  and  my 
feelings  were  so  different  from  what  they  had  ever  been 
before  when  any  one  experienced  religion,  that  I  was 
led  to  inquire,  "  Would  they  be  so  if  there  was  not  a 
change  in  my  affections  ?  "  I  then  began  to  take  a  part  in 
the  social  meetings,  and  never  before  realized  how  weak 
and  ignorant  I  was,  and  how  much  I  needed  Divine  grace 
to  do  my  duty.  I  had  often  said,  "  If  I  ever  become  a 
Christian  I  would  not  be  like  others,  but  lead  a  perfect 
life."  How  little  I  knew  of  my  own  heart ;  how  deceitful 
it  was,  and  the  watchful  care  necessary  to  keep  it  right 
amid  all  the  temptations  of  life  ! 

I  did  not  offer  myself  to  the  church  for  several  months, 
as  it  was  the  time  of  the  anti-masonic  excitement,  and 
being  a  free  mason,  I  was  afraid  it  might  cause  some 
division .  As  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  be  received  without 
any  objections  from  the  anti-masons,  I  gave  in  my  relation 
and  united  with  the  Congregational  church  at  Lyndon,  Vt. 

After  taking  this  decided  step,  I  felt,  as  it  were,  that  my 
hands  were  untied,  and  I  could  go  forward  and  do  more 
for  Christ  than  ever  before  ;  that  I  could  say  to  the  impeni- 
tent, "  Come,  and  go  with  me."  I  would  urge  every  one 
who  indulges  a  hope  in  Christ,  to  unite  with  His  church  as 
soon  as  they  have  well  examined  the  ground  of  their  hope. 
It  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  there  are  great  advantages  and 
blessings  connected  therewith,  and  our  Saviour  requires  it. 

I  have  ever  felt  that  God  took  this  way  to  bring  me  to 
Him  ;  that  He  took  the  parent  to  save  the  child.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sickness  and  death  of  my  mother,  I  might 
have  gone  on  as  indifferent  to  religious  things,  and  my 
soul's  salvation  as  heretofore.     I  can   truly   say,      "  How 
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wonderful  are  His  ways,  and  His  judgments  past  finding 
out." 

In  course  of  time,  our  society  having  increased  in  members 
and  wealth,  measures  were  taken  to  build  an  edifice,  the 
pews  to  be  rented  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  Some 
signed  land,  some  labor,  some  lumber,  some  money,  some 
one  thing  and  some  another,  and  so  we  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing a  very  neat  and  commodious  building.  Soon  after  this 
the  deacon  of  our  church  died,  and  I  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place.  Our  pastor  having  asked  for  a  dismissal,  his 
request  was  granted  him  by  a  mutual  council,  and  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  as  we  could  obtain  ministers  for  the 
time  being.  We  often  had  to  resort  to  reading  meetings, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  conduct,  together  with  the  prayer 
meetings,  except  when  I  was  necessarily  absent. 

About  this  time  protracted  meetings  commenced  being 
held  in  western  New  York,  and  glowing  accounts  were 
given  of  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  almost  equal  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
The  church  at  St.  Johnsbury,  after  prayer  and  considera- 
tion, tremblingly  appointed  such  a  meeting,  and  invited  the 
neighboring  ministers  and  churches  to  join  with  them.  The 
meeting  was  very  fully  attended  and  continued  three  days, 
and  there  was  a  most  wonderful  work  of  Divine  grace. 
Over  one  hundred  experienced  a  hope  in  Christ,  and  the 
churches  returned  home  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  ready  to 
work  for  their  Master.  .This  success  encouraged  other 
churches  in  the  county  to  hold  similar  meetings,  with  the 
same  or  greater  results.  There  seemed  to  be  a  Divine 
power  in  the  truth,  and  a  power  in  prayer  and  personal 
conversation  never  before  witnessed.  All  classes,  without 
distinction,  were    led   to  inquire  what  they  should  do  to  be 
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saved.  The  first  protracted  meeting  held  in  Lyndon  was 
very  much  blessed,  and  a  goodly  number  united  with  our 
church.  These  were  seasons  when  Christians  seemed  to 
make  great  attainments  in  the  Divine  life.  I  think  there 
was  much  more  pastoral  labor  and  personal  conversation 
and  influence  upon  the  impenitent  than  we  find  in  most  of 
our  churches  at  the  present  time.  Special  prayer  for  par- 
ticular persons  would  be  followed  by  their  conversion,  for 
God  seemed  to  bless  such  means  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Ever  after  I  united  with  the  church,  we  sustained  a 
Sabbath  school,  with  which  I  was  connected  either  as 
superintendent  or  teacher,  and  it  was  truly  a  nursery  to  the 
church.  One  little  motherless  boy  in  our  school  afterward 
became  a  missionary,  under  the  American  Board,  in  eastern 
Turkey,  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  and  is  now  spending  his  life 
laboring  for  that  people. 

Before  I  removed  from  Lyndon  we  had  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  aided  in  some  measure  other  feeble  churches, 
and  also  contributed  more  or  less  toward  sustaining  the 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  When  I  left  the  place  the 
church  was  free  from  debt,  had  a  settled  minister,  and  was 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  Since  that  time,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  it  has  seen  many  dark  days,  but  God  has  been 
faithful  to  his  promises.  It  has  been  a  beacon  light  in  that 
place,  and  now  is  doing  a  good  work,  as  a  colony  has  gone 
out  from  it  and  formed  another  self-sustaining  church  at 
Lyndonville.      Surely  "  What  hath  God  wrought !  " 

The  summer  of  1839  I  spent  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  family 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  and  I  had  my  attention 
more  particularly  called  to  the  cause  than  ever  before.  On 
leaving  Brooklyn  I  veceived   the  appointment  of  agent  of 
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the  society,  which  I  accepted  on  condition  that  my  services 
should  be  gratuitous.  At  that  time  the  churches  in  the 
country  knew  but  little  about  this  society,  and  never  had 
contributed  to  its  support.  A  feeling  very  generally 
prevailed  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  sailor,  as 
influences  were  thrown  about  him  which  rendered  his  case 
hopeless.  The  first  effort  I  made  was  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
where  we  held  a  union  meeting  one  Sabbath  afternoon. 
The  cause  was  presented,  and  we  endeavored  to  throw  all 
the  light  we  could  upon  the  subject,  and  awaken  interest 
in  behalf  of  seamen.  I  then  called  upon  President  Lord 
when  in  Hanover,  and  enlisted  him  in  the  good  work  ;  and 
soon  after  went  before  the  Orange  Association  of  ministers 
and  obtained  a  pledge  from  them  that  they  would  present 
the  cause  to  their  churches,  and  also  take  a  contribution, 
which  they  did.  At  North  Haverhill  I  addressed  the 
Baptist  society,  and  when  taking  up  the  collection,  a  poor 
woman  came  forward  and  gave  twenty-five  cents,  saying  she 
wanted  something  to  pray  over.  She  had  a  son  at  sea, 
and  a  few  months  after,  she  learned  of  his  conversion. 
Her  prayers  and  works  went  together,  and  no  one  but  God 
knows  how  much  that  twenty-five  cents  was  connected  with 
his  salvation.  It  was  but  the  widow's  mite,  but  He  saw 
the  spirit  with  which  it  was  given,  and  she  received  her 
reward.  If  our  contributions  were  more  prayed  over, 
what  displays  of  Divine  grace  we  should  witness. 

I  have  never  lost  my  interest  in  seamen,  and  trust  I 
never  shall.  God  has  blessed  the  cause  in  a  most  signal 
manner,  so  that  all  Christians  now  feel  that  there  is 
hope  for  the  sailor,  and  that  he  can  be  made  an  instrument 
under  God  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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and  thus  do  much  toward  extending  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom . 

Soon  after  removing  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  in  1839,  I 
united  by  letter  with  the  First  Congregational  Church  there, 
together  with  my  wife  and  her  mother.  I  at  once  joined  the 
Sunday  school,  and  have  been  connected  with  it  as  teacher 
nearly  all  the  time  since  then.  The  Rev.  Archibald 
Fleming  was  pastor,  but  he  left  shortly  after  on  account  of 
the  anti-slavery  excitement  which  was  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  church.  Rev.  Samuel  Delano  was  then  settled  as 
his  successor,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  religious 
interest  at  that  time,  which  resulted  in  about  forty  additions 
to  the  church. 

Mr.  Delano  left  after  five  years,  and  we  secured  Rev.  Mr. 
Searle  to  supply  our  pulpit  for  several  years.  He  was  a 
very  godly  man,  a  good  pastor  and  preacher,  and  his  labors 
were  blessed.  We  then  gave  a  call  to  Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley, 
who  graduated  at  Andover  Seminary  ;  he  continued  pastor 
of  our  church  for  ten  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  a 
church  in  Nashua.  He  was  universally  respected  and 
beloved,  a  man  of  marked  ability,  and  during  his  pastorate 
many  were  added  to  the  church. 

We  next  settled  Rev.  John  D.  Emerson,  a  student  from 
Andover,  a  man  of  talent,  who  remained  with  us  ten 
years,  and  then  Avent  to  Biddeford,  Maine.  After  that  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley  returned  and  continued  our  pastor  for 
five  years,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Home  Missionary  Society,  which 
office  he  now  holds. 

After  Mr.  Greeley  left,  we  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  J.  Q. 
Bittinger,  who  had  formerly  filled  several  important  pulpits 
as  pastor  with  great  acceptance.     Although  coming  to  us 
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with  impaired  health,  he  notwithstanding  discharged  his 
ministerial  duties  with  faithfulness  and  success  for  twelve 
years.  His  labors  were  not  confined  wholly  to  the  church, 
for  he  has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  education  and  every 
improvement  which  would  benefit  society.  He  is  still  a 
resident  of  Haverhill,  although  obliged  to  resign  his  charge 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  is  now  the  editor  of  our 
state  religious  paper,  the  New  Hampshire  Journal. 

All  these  were  good  men  and  faithful  ministers,  and 
have  been  much  blessed  in  their  labors.  Among  those  who 
have  been  added  to  our  church  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  it,  nine  have  received  a  college  and  theological  educa- 
tion, and  are  pastors  of  Congregational  churches  at  this 
time.  Some  of  them  are  marked  men,  several  of  whom 
have  traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  Our 
church  has  always  contributed  liberally  to  benevolent 
societies  according  to  its  ability,  and  maintained  a  deep 
interest  in  all  enterprises  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Last  year  we  settled  as  our  pastor,  Rev.  E.  W.  Stoddard, 
a  recent  graduate  from  Andover,  who  has  entered  upon  his 
labors  with  much  zeal  and  ability,  and  flattering  prospects 
before  him. 

When  I  came  to  Haverhill  there  were  three  deacons  in 
the  church,  Deacons  Farnham,  Barstow,  and  Merrill.  On 
the  death  of  Deacon  Farnham  I  was  elected  to  take  his 
place,  but  declined  to  accept  the  position.  I  assured  the 
church  that  I  would  stand  in  my  place,  and  work  for  its 
best  interests,  the  same  as  if  I  was  one  of  its  officers, 
which  promise  I  have  ever  endeavored  to  keep. 

As  Deacon  Merrill  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  church  for  so  many  years,  my  feelings 
prompt   me   to   record  in  a  slight  degree   the  work   which, 
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under  God,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish.  When  quite 
young  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  expected  after- 
ward to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  before  graduating.  He  was  a  most  active  and 
devoted  Christian,  and  his  whole  soul  was  consecrated  to 
his  Master's  service.  He  was  wonderfully  gifted  in  prayer 
and  exhortation,  and  most  liberal  with  time  and  money,  not 
only  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
for  every  good  cause.  He  was  willing  to  do  much  of  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  church,  and  was  often  found  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick ;  and  wherever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity he  endeavored  to  lead  sinners  to  Christ.  As  a 
teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  Sabbath  school  for  more 
than  forty  years,  he  had  but  few  equals,  and  a  generation 
grew  up  under  his  Christian  teaching  and  influence.  The 
church  and  its  prosperit}'-  engaged  most  of  his  time  until 
he  was  called  home  ;  and  I  believe  the  church  will  acknowl- 
edge that  its  welfare  and  religious  interest  are  greatly  due 
to  his  untiring  efforts.  At  his  death  he  left  three  sons  who 
are  now  settled  pastors  of  Congregational  churches. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  long  life  of  almost  ninety 
years,  I  can  see  the  hand  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  not  only 
in  its  preservation,  but  in  guarding  me  against  dangers 
seen  and  unseen  ;  in  giving  me  Christian  parents,  and  a 
Christian  education  ;  in  throwing  around  me  influences  best 
calculated  for  my  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness ;  in 
prospering  me  in  every  laudable  effort,  and  more  especially 
in  blessing  me  in  my  personal  family  relations,  and  giving 
me  the  joy  of  seeing  all  my  children  members  of  Christ's 
church  on  earth. 

I  have  ever  felt  my  un worthiness  before  God,  and  have 
been  subject  to  the  trials  common  to  the  lot  of  man  ;  yet  I 
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can  truly  say,  if  I  have  any  thing  to  look  back  npon  with 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  more  than  all  beside,  it  is  what  I 
have  done  and  enjoyed  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  beings  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
I  look  forward  to  with  hope,  it  is  that  soon  I  shall  be  with 
Christ,  and  the  dear  ones  who  through  His  grace  have 
entered  into  His  joy. 
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The  following  papers  were  written  by  Dr.  Phineas 
Spalding  in  Ins  eighty-ninth  year,  and  were  published  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Journal.  They  are  deemed  by  his 
friends  as  possessed  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  their 
insertion  in  this  memorial  volume. 


MAN'S   TRUE  DIGNITY. 


God  in  the  creation  made  all  things  in  infinite  wisdom. 
In  the  animal  world,  to  which  man  belongs,  we  find 
physical  organization  and  functions  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
place  and  sphere  which  they  are  to  occupy.  Man,  being 
placed  at  the  head,  although  not  more  perfect  in  his 
physical  organization  than  other  animals,  and  having  many 
things  in  common  with  them,  has  an  immortal  soul,  which 
other  animals  have  not,  and  he  is  adapted  to  the  high  place 
he  is  to  occupy  in  time  and  eternity,  which  will  constitute 
his  true  dignity. 

The  Bible  recognizes  but  two  classes  in  the  human 
family — those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith 
and  love,  and  those  who  are  not ;  and  the  real  dignity  of  man 
rests  here. 

It  is  a  question  independent  of  man's  moral  nature 
whether  he  has  any  thing  to  make  life  more  desirable  than 
the  brutes  that  perish.  If  the  termination  of  man's  exist- 
ence is  at  death,  would  life,  all  tilings  considered,  be  a 
blessing?  Job  said  he  'k  would  not  live  always,"  and  most 
certainly  lie  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  great  affliction,  as 
much  to  make  this  life  desirable  as  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

Man  has  most  wonderful  powers  and  capabilities,  yet  this 
does  not  constitute  his  real  dignity.  St.  Paul  had  a  clear 
apprehension  of  this  subject  when  he  said,  "Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels,  and  though  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophesy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  though  I  bestow  my  goods  to  feed 
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the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  without 
charity  I  am  nothing,  and  become  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal."  What  dignity  will  those  attain  in  a 
future  world  who  do  not  love  God  in  this  world,  and  have- 
no  Scriptural  hope  in  Christ  or  sympathy  with  true  holi- 
ness ? 

There  is  an  eternal  separation  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  The  Scripture  most  emphatically  describes 
the  hitter's  surroundings  as  being  dogs,  sorcerers,  whore- 
mongers, murderers,  idolaters  and  whosoever  loveth  and 
maketh  a  lie.  Can  there  be  any  dignity  in  hell  with  such 
surroundings?  The  honors,  attainments,  possessions  and 
distinctions  in  this  world  count  for  nothing  in  the  future 
world. 

We  may  consider  who  the  Being  is  to  whom  the  Christ- 
ian is  united.  The  Scripture  says  he  was  with  God  at  the 
creation,  was  God,  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him  : 
that  he  gave  life  to  all  beings  :  that  he  is  the  light  of  this 
world  ;  that  he  is  omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omnipresent : 
that  in  him  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being.  To  have 
such  a  Being  come  into  this  world  and  unite  man  with  him- 
self bestows  upon  man  the  highest  conceivable  dignity — 
above,  that  of  angels,  or  archangels,  or  any  other  beings  in 
the  heavenly  world. 

The  dignity  of  the  Christian  is  not  only  derived  from  his 
union  to  Christ,  but  from  being  his  ambassador  in  this 
world.  The  work  of  the  Christian  not  only  relates  to  this 
world  in  blessing  it,  but  to  eternity,  so  that  when  all  things 
else  have  decayed  his  torch  will  be  lighted  at  nature's  funer- 
al pile. 

Nothing  in  this  world  will  compare  with  Christian  work. 
Those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall   shine   as  stars 
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forever  and  ever.  Heaven  and  earth  seem  to  meet  in 
Christian  effort.  In  estimating  the  value  and  dignity  of 
Christian  work  we  may  consider  the  worth  of  a  single  soul. 
It  is  of  more  value  than  unnumbered  worlds,  for  it  is  to 
endure  to  all  eternity. 

The  dignity  of  the  Christian  is  magnified  from  its  dura- 
tion. Christ  says,  "  My  .sheep  hear  my  voice  and  they 
follow  me,  and  I  give  to  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish."  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,  and  therefore  his  eternal  happiness  is,  in  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  above  angels  who  stand  upon  a  covenant  of 
works,  and  are  liable  to  perish  in  hell  as  fallen  angels  have. 

The  dignity  of  the  Christian  is  enhanced  from  his  asso- 
ciates both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  Church  is  the 
highest  institution  that  God  has  given  to  man  for  his  tem- 
poral and  eternal  good,  and  to  be  associated  in  time  and 
eternity  with  the  pure  in  heart  confers  a  dignity  which 
belongs  not  to  the  men  of  this  world  or  ever  will  in  eter- 
nity. God  created  man  in  his  own  image  to  glorify  him, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  sin  and  disobedience  he  would  never 
have  lost  his  high  position.  Christ  came  to  restore  to  man 
what  he  lost  in  the  fall,  and  mily  the  true  Christian  reaps 
the  benefit  of  that  restoration.  The  Christian's  life  "  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  and  his  hopes  are  big  with  im- 
mortality. AVho,  then,  would  not  desire  to  be  a  Christ- 
ian ? 

If  nations  have  arisen  and  gone  to  decay,  if  republics 
and  empires  have  ceased  to  exist,  if  kings  and  the  great 
men  of  this  world  have  lived  and  died  and  are  forgotten, 
if  honors,  learning  and  distinction  in  this  world  avail  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  come,  if  all  human  works  will  perish 
when  the  heavens  shall  be  wrapped  together  as  a  scroll,  and 
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the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  what  is  there  which 
can  dignify  man  except  this  union  to  Christ  which  is  the 
Christian's  life  and  hope? 

The  high  dignity  of  the  Christian,  his  future  hopes  and 
aspirations,  should  be  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  fidelity 
in  his  Master's  service,  while  he  looks  not  on  the  things 
that  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  on  those  which  are  eternal, 
being  fully  assured  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  him  "  in  another  and  better  world, 
when  he  shall  become  a  king  and  priest  unto  God. 


THE  FAMILY. 


The  first  institution  God  gave  to  man  was  the  family, 
and  as  all  his  works  are  made  in  infinite  wisdom  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  that  if  entered  into  as  he  designed,  it 
will  contribute  more  to  our  happiness  than  anything  else 
except  the  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  As  love  is  the 
great  controlling  principle  which  draws  the  heart  to  God 
and  fixes  it  there  for  time  and  eternity,  so  the  marriage 
relation  should  be  for  all  time,  or  until  broken  up  by  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  design  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  at  the  Creation,  and  Avere  it  not  for  sin, 
his  designs  would  have  been  carried  out  in  the  human 
family.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfections  in  hu- 
man nature,  there  are  blessings  in  a  Avell-regulated  family 
of  the  highest  order. 

First,  the  union  of  man  and  wife — two  souls  united  in 
love,  two  mutual  interests  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  bound 
together  with  ties  that  nothing  but  death  can  separate,  no 
selfish  interests,  one  in  every  respect.  As  social  beings, 
God  saw  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and 
therefore  created  woman  to  be  his  companion  and  helpmate  ; 
and  as  Christ  and  his  Church  stand  at  the  head  of  all  moral 
and  beneficent  influences  in  this  world,  so  the  husband  and 
wife  stand  at  the  head  of  the  family,  endowed  with  an 
influence,  when  properly  directed,  which  makes  the  family 
as  near  heaven  as  the  imperfections  of  this  world  will 
admit. 

/Seco?id,  the  relation  of  parents  and  children.  The 
Scriptures    most   emphatically   teach    that   children    should" 
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constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  family,  and  that  any 
means  which  counteract  the  divine  arrangement  take  so 
much  from  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  family. 
Natural  affection  Clod  has  planted  in  the  human  heart  of 
parents  for  the  wisest  purpose,  and  although  in  consequence 
of  sin  in  some  cases  it  is  blotted  out,  yet  it  is  an  inherent 
instinct,  wonderfully  manifested  even  in  the  brute  creation. 
In  the  proper  training  of  children  the  reflex  influence  upon 
parents  is  beyond  all  calculation.  The  responsibility  brings 
out  and  developes  the  best  traits  of  human  nature.  Here 
is  a  little  world  committed  to  parents  to  train  and  fit  for 
the  responsibilities  of  this  life  and  the  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  as  the  "twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  in- 
clined." So  we,  as  parents  give  direction  to  children  in 
their  early  years  which,  in  most  cases,  will  abide  during 
life.  The  question  was  asked  in  an  assembly  of  intelligent 
ladies,  "  At  what  age  should  the  training  of  children  com- 
mence?"  Some  said  at  six  years  of  age,  some  at  five,  and 
some  at  three.  A  good  old  lady  said,  "  Twenty  years 
before  children  are  born."  Any  one  Avho  has  a  right  con- 
ception of  parental  influence  and  responsibility  will  most 
heartily  respond  to  the  views  of  this  lady.  Children, 
properly  trained  and  enlightened,  when  they  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  and  have  families,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence and  education  are  qualified  to  commence  right  in 
training  their  children.  If  parents  wish  for  a  happy 
family  in  all  cases  they  should  put  themselves  right.  Here 
is  the  commencement  of  successful  training.  Children  are 
eagle-eyed  even  at  their  mother's  breast,  and  in  the  cradle 
receive  influences  and  impressions  which  last  through  lite. 
Example  lias  more  influence  with  children  than  teaching. 
Parents  have  no  good   reason   to   expect   their   children   to 
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come  up  right  who  do  not  yet  a  proper  example  before  them. 
They  should  be  united  in  everything  that  appertains  to  the 
family,  or  if  they  differ,  not  let  it  be  known  to  the  children. 
Parents  should  be  as  circumspect  before  their  children  as 
before  their  God.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage, 
"  like  parent,  like  child,"  and  though  there  are  exceptional 
cases  they  are  brought  about  by  influences  independent  of 
parents  ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  influences,  as  a  general 
rule  children  would  be  no  better  than  their  parents.  Fam- 
ily government,  rightly  maintained,  fits  children  to  respect 
law,  and  therefore  to  become  loyal  subjects  of  human 
government  and  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  claims  of  the  gospel.  From  well-trained  families  we 
generally  derive  our  active,  consecrated,  working  Christians, 
and  where  we  find  Christian  parents  lamenting  over  their 
children's  departure  from  virtue  and  uprightness,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  screw  loose  in  parental 
example  or  instruction.  Parental  responsibility  does 
not  end  in  the  relation  we  bear  to  our  children.  God 
has  claims  far  superior  and  every  parent  needs  divine  aid  in 
meeting  his  responsibilities.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
trust  put  into  the  hands  of  every  parent,  it  should  be 
received  with  gratitude,  with  the  confident  assurance  of 
receiving  all  needed  aid  from  Him  who  doeth  .all  things 
well,  and  Avhether  our  children  are  spared  to  us  or  taken 
away  by  death,  we  can  trust  them  in  the  hands  of  a  loving 
and  merciful  God. 

Having  laid  down  these  few  general  principles,  I  will 
now  give  some  specific  acts  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
starting  right  in  bringing  up  children.  The  child  belongs 
to  God — should  be  received  as  a  blessing  coming  from  Him, 
entrusted  to  our  care  to  bring  up  and    train  for  His  glory, 
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and  therefore  should  be  taught  of  God  as  soon  as  its  intel- 
lect is  developed  so  as  to  observe  and  think.  This  can  be 
done  while  the  child  is  too  young  to  reason  but  not  too 
young  to  love.  Many  things  in  relation  to  God  are  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  adult  mind  as  to  the  child's.  He 
should  learn  to  love  and  fear  God  from  parental  instruction 
and  example.  Christian  principles  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  child  will  as  surely  germinate  and  bear  fruit  as 
good  seed  sown  in  good  ground,  fhe  oreat  difBcultv  with 
most  parents  is  neglect  of  training  until  the  mind  and 
heart  are  contaminated  with  evil.  The  devil  sows  tares  in 
the  heart  by  unnumbered  influences  unknown  to  parents. 
Parents  should  so  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  their 
children  by  coming  to  their  hearts  that  they  will  alw  ays 
through  life  feel  that  no  one  else  but  God  has  so  deep  an 
interest  in  them.  Next  to  asking  wisdom  of  God,  children 
should  feel  that  no  one  but  a  parent  is  so  capable  of  direct- 
ing them  in  the  formation  of  their  characters.  Parental 
experience  and  observation  should  qualify  them  to  be  safe 
guides  to  their  children.  If  a  child  is  taught  before  doing 
any  act  to  ask  himself,  ' '  AVhat  will  mother  say  ?  "  "  What 
will  father  say  ?  "  "What  will  God  do  about  it?"  there 
will  be  very  little  danger  of  his  doing-  wrong.  No  act  of 
parents  should  be  such  as  to  lessen  the  perfect  confidence  of 
children  in  them.  If  love  is  the  controlling  element  in  the 
family  everything  will  harmonize,  but  this  must  be  culti- 
vated and  strengthened,  like  everything  else  in  this  world. 
Love  begets  love.  The  nearer  we  reach  the  heart  of  any 
one  the  stronger  will  be  our  interest  in  and  the  more  exten- 
sive our  influence  over  him  ;  hence  the  great  importance  of 
retaining  the  perfect  confidence  of  our  children  if  we 
would  discharge  the  obligations  we  owe  to  them. 
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Parents  should  not  only  be  guided  by  general  principles 
in  the  training  of  children,  but  by  specific  acts  and  rules 
they  should  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed  and  the  temptations  with  which  they  will  meet. 
Teach  them  to  say  JSTo  and  abide  by  it  when  wrong  presents 
itself,  that  they  may  form  habits  while  young  that  will 
conduce  to  their  future  happiness  and  usefulness. 

To  overcome  selfishness,  to  which  we  are  all  exposed, 
the  habit  of  benevolence  should  be  cultivated,  and  the  child 
be  provided  with  time  and  means  to  cultivate  this  virtue. 
It  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  amount  a  child  gives, 
as  the  habit  of  giving  to  every  good  cause.  Selfishness  is 
among  the  worst  traits  in  human  nature,  and  if  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  is  not  planted  in  the  heart  while  children 
are  young  it  is  seldom  learned  in  after-life. 

Among  the  earliest  teaching  of  children  should  be  prayer. 
They  should  not  only  be  taught  to  say  the  words,  but 
should  be  enlightened  as  to  what  constitutes  acceptable 
prayer  to  God  and  the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Thus,  if  a  child  believes  that  God  answers  prayer,  he  will 
love  to  pray.  If  the  parent  says  to  the  child,  "  You 
sometimes  ask  of  me  something  that  I  know  will  injure 
you  ;  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  ask  me  ;  I  cannot  give 
it  to  you  ;  \  will  give  you  something  better,"  I  may  not 
tell  you  this  increases  the  child's  confidence  in  the  parent. 
So  if  the  child  is  made  to  believe  that  God  always  answers 
sincere  prayer  he  will  love  to  pray,  and  the  habit  is  formed 
probably  for  life. 

Children  should  not  only  be  taught  to  pray  while  young, 
but  be  taught  the  Bible.  This  should  be  done  before  they 
can  read,  by  learning  short  verses  where  the  great  moral 
principles    of    Christianity    are    taught:     "Love    God;" 
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"  Children,  obey  your  parents  ;"  "  liemember  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of'  thy  youth  ;"  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  "Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,"  etc. 
Thus  a  vast  amount  of  Scripture  may  be  so  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  children,  while  very  young,  which  will  have  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  formation  of  their  characters, 
their  reverence  of  God  and  belief  in  and  appreciation  of 
the  Bible  in  after-life.  One  of  the  best  opportunities  to 
instruct  children  in  the  Bible  is  at  family  worship.  This 
should  never  be  omitted,  except  under  the  most  urgent 
circumstances,  and  should  be  conducted  to  so  interest  the 
children  that  they  will  anticipate  the  occasion.  Children 
like  to  be  noticed  and  trusted — like  to  have  the  confidence 
of  others,  especially  of  parents — and  therefore  should  take 
some  part  in  family  worship  ;  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
repeating  a  verse  ;  after  which  let  the  parent  begin  with 
the  youngest  and  ask  what  he  has  been  reading,  and  so 
with  each  child,  according  to  their  ages.  Then  let  the 
parent  make  those  practical  remarks  which  he  thinks  will 
be  most  profitable  ;  then  all  kneel  down  and  have  a  short 
prayer  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Parents  should  avoid  all 
appearance  of  being  in  a  hurry  at  family  worship,  as 
though  it  was  of  secondary  importance.  This  habit  of 
children  reading  and  being  questioned  after  reading  fixes 
the  attention  of  the  child  on  what  is  read  and  forms  a  habit 
wonderfully  blessed  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Industry  is  another  habit  which  parents  should  inculcate 
in  children.  The  old  adage  holds  good  that  "  Satan  finds 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do  ;  "  but  in  inculcating  industry 
parents  should  be  careful  not  to  hold  out  to  their  children 
that  the  greatest  thing  is  to  make  money,  but  that  happi- 
ness in  this  life  and  usefulness  consists  not  so  much  in  what 
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we  have  as  in  what  we  are.  As  the  "  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,"  so  it  should  be  guarded  against  in  the 
formation  of  a  child's  character.  Parents  should  teach 
children  how  to  use  money  for  their  best  good  and  the  good 
of  others. 

Children  should  be  taught  while  young  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, to  understand  why  God  established  it,  and  the 
blessings  that  come  to  us  from  its  due  observance.  Parents 
should  properly  observe  it,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  be  at  church  with  their  children.  They  should  also 
take  part  in  the  Sabbath  school,  either  as  teachers  or 
scholars,  with  their  children  ;  and  they  should  take  them  to 
all  religious  meetings  where .  it  is  proper  for  children  and 
parents  to  worship  together.  Children  while  under  their 
parents  should  never  be  permitted  to  neglect  these  impor- 
tant religious  services.  Parents  should  say  to  their  children 
k'  come,"  and  not  "  go,"  if  they  would  throw  around  them 
the  best  influences  and  establish  in  them  habits  which  will 
abide.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  boys  at  a  certain 
age  leave  the  Sabbath  school  comes  from  the  example  of 
their  parents,  and  especially  from  their  fathers  leaving  or 
not  being  connected  with  it.  Parental  influence  and 
authority  is  let  down  when  children  are  permitted  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  parents  while  they  are 
under  them.  Children  are  social  beings  and  should  be 
permitted  those  innocent  amusements  peculiar  to  their 
nature  for  rational  enjoyment.  These  may  be  so  conducted 
as  to  be  improving  and  develop  the  best  traits  in  human 
nature  ;  but  parents  should  be  careful  to  know  what  these 
amusements  are,  and  with  whom  their  children  associate. 
The  old  adage  that  "one  sinner  destroys  much  good"  is 
never  more  clearly  manifested  than  in  childhood  and  youth. 
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No  amusement  should,  if  possible,  gain  such  possession  of 
the  child's  heart  as  to  be  preferred  to  a  religious  meeting. 
They  can,  and  should,  be  taught  to  love  the  sanctuary  and 
its  services  above  every  place,  and  therefore  social  amuse- 
ments are  rationally  enjoyed  and  made  profitable.  Parents 
have  a  great  opportunity,  when  their  children  arc  absent  in 
obtaining  their  education  and  otherwise,  in  writing  to  them 
to  remind  them  of  their  obligation  to  God,  and  informing1 
them  that  they  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  their  spiritual 
welfare  above  all  other  interests. 

From  earliest  youth  children  should  be  taught  the  high- 
est regard  for  truth  in  every  relation  in  life — that  God  not 
only  requires  it,  but  our  own  characters  and  best  interest 
suffer  from  the  least  departure  from  it.  If  "an  honest 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  then  he  must  be  a  truth- 
ful man — not  only  in  word,  but  in  every  act  of  his  life. 
Honesty  is  a  divine  requirement  and  contributes  to  our 
highest  temporal  and  eternal  interests.  We  may  give  false 
impressions  and  act  a  falsehood  without  speaking  a  word. 
There  is  object-speaking  as  well  as  speaking  by  articulate 
sounds,  and  it  is  therefore  as  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  as  injurious  to  others  as  the  most  wicked  and  deliberate 
lie.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  that  shall  see  God,  and  he 
judges  men  by  their  motives  as  well  as  by  their  acts. 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  in  the  selection  of 
reading  for  their  children  if  they  would  keep  their  hearts 
pure  and  give  them  strong  minds.  The  light  literature  of 
the  present  time  is  to  be  deprecated — not  only  as  tending  to 
weaken  the  intellect,  but  as  rendering  the  heart  impure 
in  most  cases.  As  a  general  rule  children  as  well  as 
adults,  read  too  much  and  think  too  little,  and  this  is  a 
potent  reason  why  we  have  so  many  superficial  scholars. 
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Parental  government  is  based  upon  great  principles  which 
God  carries  out  in  the  government  of  his  creatures,  and  all 
good  human  governments  are,  or  should  be,  derived  from 
them.  Three  things  enter  into  human  government :  the 
protection  of  society,  the  example  in  restraining  othei*s 
from  committing  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Reformation  enters  more  particularly  into  family 
government,  and  as  love  in  the  broadest  sense  should  be 
the  ruling  principle  in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  family, 
neither  malice  nor  revenge  should  lie  manifested,  in  the 
execution  of  law.  Parental  government,  being  based  upon 
love  to  children,  and  being  necessary  in  all  families,  parents 
should  study  most  carefully  how  they  can  successfully  pun- 
ish their  children  for  their  highest  good.  It  is  an  old 
proverb  that  "  he  who  cannot  govern  himself  is  not  fit  to 
govern  others,"  and  therefore  every  parent  should  put 
himself  right  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  govern  his  children. 
One  leading  principle  in  government  is  that  punishment 
should  be  made  certain,  and  another  is  that  the  criminal 
should  be  certainly  satisfied  of  his  offence  and  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  deserves  to  be  punished.  How  emphatically 
this  was  manifested  in  the  thief  upon  the  cross  when  he 
said  to  his  companion,  "  We  indeed  suffer  justly."  And 
what  was  the  result?  Repentance,  faith,  salvation.  Thus, 
if  we  would  reform  any  by  punishment,  let  them  realize 
that  they  are  guilty  and  deserve  it.  The  manner  of 
punishment  in  the  family  must  be  left  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  good  judgment  of  the 
parents.  It  may  be  that  corporeal  punishment  is  best 
in  certain  cases,  but  in  general  I  think  there  is  a  better 
way.  A  parent  should  have  no  doubt  that  a  child  deserves 
punishment  and  never  be  in  haste.       Let  the  child  have  an 
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opportunity  for  reflection  and  an  explanation.  A  parent 
should  never  punish  a  child  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  his; 
guilt ;  better  that  a  guilty  person  should  escape  than  an 
innocent  one  be  punished.  A  remarkable  case  of  a  young 
daughter  who  disobeyed  her  father  is  very  illustrative.  He 
took  her  into  a  private  room  and  explained  to  her  the  sin 
of  disobedience  to  parents.  They  then  both  kneeled  down. 
The  father  made  a  short  prayer,  and  then  administered  a 
pretty  severe  punishment.  Both  were  in  tears.  The  little 
daughter  clasped  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck,  kissed 
him  and  said,  "Father,  don't  feel  so  bad;  it  hurts  me 
worse  than  your  whipping  me."  The  child  lived  fifty  years 
and  was  never  known  afterwards  to  disobey  her  father  or 
give  him  an  unhappy  moment. 

Parents  should  set  a  proper  example  as  concerns  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  spirits.  They  should  teach 
their  children,  while  they  are  young,  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  either — the  danger  of 
becoming  drunkards  and  shortening  their  lives  by  the  use 
of  tobacco.  I  believe  parents  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God  who  neglect  their  duty  in  regard  to  what  habits  their 
children  form — and  many  a  parent-heart  is  broken  when  it 
is  too  late. 

Duty  does  not  end  with  parents  if  we  would  have  a 
happy  family  and  carry  out  the  designs  of  God  in  estab- 
lishing the  family  relation.  Children  have  obligations  to 
parents  of  the  highest  order,  and  should  be  taught  to 
understand  them  and  live  up  to  them,  not  only  while  young 
but  while  their  parents  live.  If  love  has  been  the  control- 
ling element  in  the  family  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the 
children  going  wrong  or  bringing  the  gray  hairs  of  their 
parents  prematurely  to  the  grave.       When    a    child   speaks 
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disrespectfully  of  a  parent  as  "old  man,"  "old  woman," 
and  tlie  like,  Ave  may  safely  conclude  that  that  child  is 
wrong  in  every  respect  and  rotten  at  heart.  Children  who 
have  come  to  years  of  understanding  should  make  due 
allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  parents  and  their  imperfec- 
tions as  much  as  parents  for  children.  The  obligation  of 
children  to  parents  does  not  end  when  the  son  arrives  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  the  daughter  is  settled  in  life, 
but  only  when  death  separates  them  ;  and  most  generally  a 
curse  follows  those  children  who  cast  off  their  parents  in 
suffering  and  old  age,  and  a  blessing  follows  those  Avho  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  parents. 

I  have  suggested  a  few  thoughts.  Much  might  be  said, 
and  probably  better  said.  '  But  one  thing  is  true  :  if  we 
would  realize  the  richest  blessings  in  the  family  Ave  must 
study  the  means  which  God  has  put  into  our  hands  and 
live  up  to  them,  and  never  counteract  a  divine  arrangement. 


THE  BIBLE. 

That  the  Bible  surpasses  all  other  books,  even  an  unbe- 
liever in  its  divinity  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will  carefully 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  far-reaching  and  sublime 
truths. 

There  are  some  causes  why  the  Bible  is  rejected  by  so 
many  literary  and  scientific  men.  First  of  which,  they  are 
not  careful  and  critical  students  of  the  Bible  and  have 
given  more  attention  to  apparent  discrepancies  than  to  know 
the  design  of  God  in  giving  His  revealed  will  to  man. 
Second,  tlie  law  of  God  is  repugnant  to  the  natural  heart, 
and  therefore  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  are  rejected. 
Third,  the  pride  of  many  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
scholars  leads  them  to  reject  the  humbling  truths  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  so  far  as  they  have  any  practical  influence 
on  their  lives.  Fourth,  as  there  are  so  many  things  in  the 
Bible  which  they  cannot  understand  or  analyse,  they  reject 
the  whole. 

The  Bible  was  not  given  to  man  to  teach  history,  poetry, 
mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences  ;  although  there  is  in 
the  Bible  much  of  all  these,  very  much  ; — truths  which  the 
imagination  of  man  never  would  have  conceived  :  poetry 
more  beautiful  and  sublime  than  the  world  ever  produced 
or  ever  will ;  yet  it  was  given  as  the  richest  boon  from 
heaven  to  teach  him  how  to  live,  how  to  make  the  most  of 
this  life  and  be  prepared  for  a  glorious  immortality. 

Every  one  must  admit  that  the  natural  attributes  of  God 
arc  clearly  revealed  in  nature,  that  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory    of   God,    and    the    firmament   showeth    his    handy- 
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work ;  all  men  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  this  or  deny 
that  effects  follow  causes. 

The  moral  attributes  of  God  are  derived  only  from  the 
Bible, — His  law,  mercy,  justice,  love,  together  with  our 
relations  and  obligations  to  Him,  and  the  immortality  and 
future  destiny  of  the  soid. 

Although  the  heathen  have  some  vajme  idea  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  yet  they  have  nothing  that  leads  them  to  an  intelli- 
gent worship  of  God,  but  are  and  ever  have  been  most 
ignorant  idolaters.  The  natural  heart  never  had  a  true 
conception  of  God  only  as  derived  from  His  revealed  will. 

The  Bible  above  all  books  teaches  us  how  to  live  so  as 
to  make  the  most  of  this  life,  as  well  as  the  future  life. 
Its  influence  over  the  mind  and  heart  is  incomprehensible. 
I  fully  believe  that  any  one,  the  strongest  infidel  or  skeptic, 
if  he  would  put  himself  under  its  teachings,  and  persevere, 
would  become  a  true  believer,  and  a  humble  follower  of 
Christ,  such  is  the  influence  of  the  divine  truth  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  heart.  At  first  it 
may  seem  to  him  when  he  prays  that  he  is  speaking  to  the 
air ;  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Christian  observances  fool- 
ishness, but  the  inward  experience,  the  change  of  heart, 
correct  views  of  God  and  His  requirements  all  harmonize 
with  the  love  implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  Word  of  God 
which  he  employes  in  regeneration.  No  one  ever  has  or 
ever  will  fail  of  this  inward  experience  who  has  brought 
his  life  to  correspond  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  if 
this  is  true  in  one  case,  it  will  be  in  every  case. 

God  never  made  a  mistake.  The  Bible  would  renovate 
this  world  if  its  teachings  were  made  the  rule  of  life. 
War,  oppression,  every  form  of  crime,  wrong,  and  pollu- 
tion would  cease    if  we  lived  up  to  the  principles   of  the 
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gospel.  The  fault  is  not  in  God,  but  in  man,  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  family  reject  the  truth  and  are 
not  willing  to  believe  and  obey  Him. 

God  is  love.  He  desires  the  highest  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  or  He  would  not  have  given  his  Son  to  redeem 
and  save  them.  Instead  of  spending  our  strength  in  a 
controversy  with  skeptic  men,  we  should  say  to  them 
candidly  that  "  secret  things  belong  to  God,"  that  there 
are  mysteries  in  nature  which  science  will  never  unravel  as 
in  the  Bible,  no  more  in  the  one  than  the  other,  and  which 
God  probably  designed  we  never  should  comprehend  while 
in  this  world,  yet  if  we  will  bring  our  lives  to  conform  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  His  purposes  in  giving  us  the 
Bible  will  be  verified  in  our  eternal  salvation. 
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The  law  of  spiritual  heredity,  at  which  Saint  Paul  hints 
in  his  tracing  of  Timothy's  "unfeigned  faith,"  finds  an 
illustration  of  its  gracious  power  in  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

The  preceding  pages  have  told  of  successive  generations 
of  men  and  women  of  strong,  noble  character,  sanctified 
intellect  and  holy  living.  It  would  be  something  unnat- 
ural  were  the  volume  to  close  without  a  record  of  one,  in 
whom  were  gathered  so  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
enduring  traits  of  this  ancestral  strength  and  piety. 

Caroline  Anastasia  was  the  first  born  child  of  Dr. 
Phineas  and  Caroline  Bailey  [Lathrop]  Spalding. 

She  was  born  in  Lyndon,  Vt.,  July  12,  1827.  Her 
mental  powers  asserted  themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  her  very  infancy.  It  is  affirmed  by  her  father  that  the 
child  could  speak  plainly,  and  knew  the  alphabet  by  the  time 
that  she  had  lived  out  her  first  year.  When  a  girl  of  four 
years  of  age,  she  spent  no  little  of  her  time  in  learning 
and  repeating  poetry,  and  began  to  rhyme  her  own  ideas 
and  fancies.  When  five  years  old  she  went  to  the  Acad- 
emy and  began  her  lessons  in  Latin.  She  manifested  thus 
early  the  instincts  and  habits  of  an  enthusiastic  and  thorough 
scholar.  All  through  her  girlhood  she  read  books  whose 
style  and  thoughts  would  seem  impossible  for  her  to 
comprehend.  From  her  entrance  to  the  Academy  Caroline 
began  to  "  write  compositions."  Her  first  efforts  were 
marked  by  cei'tain  qualities  which  characterized  the 
writings  of  her  mature  years.     There  was  a  clearness  and 
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beauty  in  both  her  thought  and  expression,  and  a 
serious  spiritual  tone  sounding  through  it  all.  At  the 
very  first  she  brought  into  play,  the  fine  satirical  power 
which  in  after  years  she  used  with  such  effect  against  many 
follies  and  sins.  She  bejjan  her  music  lessons  when  she 
was  ten  years  old.  The  piano  from  that  time  on  during" 
her  entire  life  was  like  a  dearest  friend.  The  aspirations, 
the  unutterable  longings,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  soul 
murmured  and  broke  forth  in  the  strains  of  the 
great  masters,  or  even  more  in  her  own  improvisings. 
During  all  these  early  years  of  such  unusual  mental 
growth  she  had  taken  on  but  little  physical  strength. 
When  two  years  old  she  had  been  brought  near 
to  death  by  a  sharp  attack  of  lung  fever.  She  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  illness.  The  hay 
fever  and  asthma  which  so  sorely  afflicted  her  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  life  sprang  from  the  germs  of  this 
early  sickness.  There  was  one  thing  'that  was  noted  by 
the  father  in  his  constant  and  anxious  watching  of  this 
precocious  child  :  her  active  mind  and  her  finely  fibered 
body  both  demanded  intense  occupation  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits. She  was  happiest  and  she  was  healthiest  -when  all 
the  soul  in  her  was  enlisted  for  some  great  effort.  And 
she  seemed  equal  to  constant  and  sustained  activity  in  this 
direction.  The  mind  in  her  was  supreme,  and  the  quick, 
delicate  but  highly  tempered  body  was  fully  attuned  to  her 
spiritual  self. 

The  event  of  her  childhood  was  a  visit  which  she  made 
to  New  Hampshire  and  western  Vermont.  Her  shy  but 
warmly  affectionate  nature  found  keenest  enjoyment  in 
the  society  of  relatives  whose  names  had  been  household 
words  to  her,    but  whose   faces   she   had   not   before   seen. 
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4  New  scenes  opened  up  to  her  observing  mind  ideas  and 
feelings  hitherto  strange  to  her. 

This  early  and  largest  part  of  Caroline's  girlhood  was  thus 
lived  in  Lyndon,  in  the  quiet  but  all-forming  influences  of 
a  home  blest  by  a  father's  earnest  Christian  life  and  a 
mother's  ceaseless  prayers,  in  the  Academy  where  study 
was  enlarging  her  mind,  and  where  teachers  and  mates- 
were  giving  to  her  their  united  love  and  admiration. 
Young  as  she  was,  a  kind  of  leadership  was  conceded  to 
her  not  only  in  her  studies  but  in  all  the  enterprises  and 
amusements  of  the  social  life  about  her. 

In  1840,  in  the  month  of  June,  Dr.  Spalding  changed 
his  home  and  practice  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.  "  Carrie,"  for 
so  cousins  and  friends  ever  called  her,  was  then  a  girl  of 
nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  fair  complexion,  eyes 
luminous  with  soul,  active  in  limb,  alert  and  ceaseless  in 
movement,  quick  and  warm  in  sympathy,  sensitive,  diffi- 
dent, distrustful ;  with  the  mystery  of  herself  and  of  all 
life  shadowing  her  ;  a  girl  full  of  poetry,  brimming  with 
sentiment,  and  yet  with  an  intellect  of  unusual  strength 
and  clearness,  and  a  conscience  which  was  to  her  like  the 
voice  of  God,  stern  and  inexorable. 

Here  in  this  most  beautiful  of  New  England  towns,  of 
broad  meadows,  and  all-embracing  mountain-ranges  and 
river  oft  returning  upon  itself,  as  if  loth  to  leave  such 
loveliness,  Carrie  took  up  again  her  school  life,  studying  at 
the  academy,  practicing  daily  at  the  piano  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  teachers,  and  taking  into  her  fertile  nature 
in  a  thousand  unconscious  ways  lessons  of  beauty  and  faith 
and  love  from  all  outward  things. 

She  had  among  her  cousins  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  one 
whom  she  loved  with  all   her   heart.       Her   cousin   Martha 
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was  to  her  something  like  an  angel  in  her  sweet  sanctity 
and  unsullied  nobleness.  Carrie  in  all  the  days  of  her 
womanhood,  long  after  this  angel-girl  had  gone  up  to 
Heaven,  was  wont  to  speak  of  her  with  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  with  a  reverence  that  was  almost  a  worship. 
The  fathers  of  these  two  cousins  made  an  exchange  of 
homes  for  them,  and  so  it  was  that  "cousin  Carrie"  came 
for  a  time  to  live  and  study  in  Montpelier.  Here  it  was 
that  she  began  to  weave  into  the  life  of  the  writer  of  this, 
then  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  influences  whose 
gracious  saving  power  was  felt  through  all  her  life,  and 
which  death  has  only  strengthened  and  sanctified. 

Carrie  made  such  progress  in  her  studies  that  she  was 
able  to  enter,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  an  advanced 
class  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Perhaps  no  institution 
of  learning  on  the  American  continent  has  accomplished 
such  a  work  for  American  womanhood  as  this  famous  sem- 
inary. It  was  the  first  great  school  for  girls,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Mary  Lyon  it  laid  the  foundation  for  all 
the  many  noble  seminaries  which  to-day  are  among  the 
mightiest  factors  in  our  Christian  civilization.  The  strength 
of  Miss  Lyon's  character,  her  grand,  stern  ideals  of  reli- 
gion and  of  all  life,  her  absolute  self  devotion  stamped 
themselves  into  Carrie's  inmost  nature.  Her  own  extreme 
spirituality  and  almost  undue  conscientiousness  made  her 
entirely  responsive  to  every  appeal  and  influence  which 
came  to  her  from  this  great  teacher's  words  and  daily  living. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  Carrie's  life  should 
take  on  some  new  and  most  holy  determinations.  The 
strong  religious  forces  which  began  with  her  birth,  and 
which  under  parental  training  had  wrought  out  many  a 
gracious  trait   of  character   now   brought   her   into   a   new 
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conscious  relation  to  God,  clearer  views  of  herself,  a  full 
sense  of  her  supreme  need  of  Christ  as  her  personal 
Saviour,  a  large  but  ever  trembling  faith  in  Him,  and  an 
entire  willingness  to  give  her  life  and  all  her  service  to 
Him. 

With  such  a  nature  as  Carrie's,  so  introspective,  so 
exalted  in  its  ideals,  so  keenly  alive  to  its  defects,  so  re- 
morseless in  its  self-condemnations,  and  with  these  elements 
intensified  by  the  austere  sanctity  of  a  teacher  of  such 
mastering  influence  as  Miss  Lyon,  it  is  not ,  strange  that 
Carrie's  religion  was  at  first  more  a  stern  duty  than  a  living 
joy  ;  that  it  was  more  a  conviction  of  sin,  than  a  confession 
of  faith.  But  her  consecration  was  complete  :  she  was 
eager  for  any  work,  or  any  sacrifice. 

Carrie  graduated  from  the  seminary  in  LS4b\  greatly 
honored  by  her  teachers  and  class-mates  for  her  thorough 
scholarship  and  her  sterling  qualities  of  character.  Soon 
after  her  return  home,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  requested  Miss  Lyon  to  name  one  who  was  best 
capable  of  filling  the  responsible  position  of  assistant  prin- 
cipal in  the  seminary  at  Smyrna.  Miss  Lyon  selected 
Caroline  Spalding,  and  wrote  to  her,  urging  her  to  accept 
the  appointment.  It  was  a  very  serious  question  to  her. 
Only  her  state  of  health  stood  in  the  wav  of  her  going  to 
this  distant  field  of  labor.  But  she  was  full  ready  for  most 
devoted  labor  where  ever  she  might  be  found.  In  her  own 
home  and  village  there  was  a  work  to  be  done.  With 
utmost  earnestness  and  success  she  accepted  it.  She  taught 
music  in  the  academy,  she  led  the  service  of  song  at  the 
organ  in  the  church  for  twenty  years,  she  taught  throughout 
her  life  in  the  Sunday  school,  she  organized  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  young  people,  reading   for  years   with 
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them  Shakespere  and  Milton,  and  studying  in  a  very  critical 
manner  books  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  drilling  them 
in  the  art  of  expression  in  way  of  written  essays  by  them  on 
subjects  of  highest  moment,  and  inspiring  them  with  best 
ideals  of  living;  and  of  being-. 

This  work  was  pursued  for  many  years,  and  always  with 
great  painstaking,  the  plan  of  study  being  arranged  in  a 
most  systematic  way,  and  in  reference  to  some  clearly 
defined  principles.  The  importance  of  this  work  in  mould- 
ing individual  character,  and  elevating  the  intellectual 
tastes,  and  standards  of  judgment  and  life  of  a  whole 
community  cannot  be  over-estimated.  During  the  slow 
years  these  weekly  gatherings  where  this  enthusiastic  lover 
of  knowledge  presided,  pouring  her  refined  thoughts  and 
her  exquisite  tastes  into  the  very  souls  of  these  young  girls, 
shaped  the  lives  and  characters  of  an  entire  generation. 
There  is  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  here  and  beyond,  who 
can  testify  to  inspirations  given  by  her  which  changed  all 
life  to  them.  It  was  a  ministry  as  silent  and  as  potent  as 
nature's,  and  the  results  are  to  be  found  in  characters  that 
are  everlasting.  To  an  unusual  degree  Carrie  was  a  reader 
of  best  books.  She  knew  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 
but  she  knew  best,  knew  as  it  were  by  heart,  the  great 
fountains  of  thought — the  Bible,  Shakespere,  Milton. 

She  lived  in  this  present  world  watching  with  keenest 
feelings  of  hope  and  anxiety  every  phase  of  activity  in  both 
religion  and  politics.  Her  whole  soul  was  aflame  with 
patriotism  through  the  long  struggle  with  slavery,  and  in 
its  last,  fatal  revolt  against  the  government.  Her  pen  in 
way  of  vehement  protest,  or  inspiring  appeal,  or  melting 
/  pathos  told  both  in  prose  and  poetry  all  phases  of  the 
nation's  heroism,  shame    and    suffering.       With    the    same 
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ardor  of  interest  she  watched  the  progress  of  truth  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  was  always  seeking  by  her  writing  and 
her  prayers  and  contributions  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  her 
Saviour.  She  devoted  nearly  all  that  came  to  her  from 
her  literary  productions  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary societies.  She  acted  as  agent  in  her  state  for  the 
Mount  Vernon  Association,  and  performed  a  vast  work  in 
redeeming  from  waste  the  home  and  sepulchre  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Her  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day  was  large 
and  valuable.  She  wrote  with  facility  both  prose  and 
poetry.  These  writings  were  upon  subjects  of  current 
interest.  They  were  inspiied  by  her  quick  sympathies 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  hour.  She  caught 
the  ruling  spirit  or  sentiment  with  an  unerring  instinct  and 
gave  it  expression  witli  a  wit  or  pathos  that  never  failed  to 
send  the  needed  lesson  to  the  public  heart.  A  simple 
incident  or  story  was  enough  to  suggest  the  theme  or 
to  be  made  the  vehicle  for  her  stinging  reproof,  or  her 
tender  appeal.  There  was  in  her  very  nature  a 
strain  of  satire.  It  kindled  her  wit  into  brilliancy. 
It  pierced  by  its  very  sharpness,  but  it  was  never 
poisonous.  She  ever  wrote  as  she  lived  to  make 
others  better  and  happier.  AVhat  she  did  in  poetry,  and 
perhaps,  what  she  might  have  done,  may  be  seen  in  the 
poems  which  have  been  selected  for  this  volume.  Her 
prose  productions  are  very  numerous.  They  found  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  columns  of  the  best  newspapers.  They 
are  of  permanent  interest,  being  characterized  for  careful 
thought,  great  clearness  and  elegance  of  style,  and  a 
warmth  of  humanity  joined  to  a  purest  spirituality. 

It  has  been  among  the  writer's  greatest  blessings  that 
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for  many  years  he  was  favored  with  frequent  correspon- 
dence with  this  cousin.  In  these  letters,  and  in  others 
written  to  her  dearest  friends,  are  to  be  found  the  full  regal 
splendor  of  Carrie's  powers  as  a  writer.  Here  she  felt 
no  restraint.  Here  she  let  all  her  glorious  nature  flow  out 
in  ways  of  affection  and  sympathy,  in  ways  of  womanly 
insight  and  counsel.  Here  her  wit  flashed,  and  her  satire 
and  laughter  and  tears  all  attuned  to  a  most  facile  and 
felicitous  utterance  filled  page  after  page.  Rarely  have  we 
read  anything  brighter,  anything  more  beautiful  in  thought 
or  purer  in  style.  Some  wise  man  has  said  that  a 
woman's  letters  would  make  our  best  literature.  These 
letters  so  wise  and  witty,  so  warm  in  affection,  so  noble 
and  ennobling  in  their  spirit,  so  full  of  play  and  ot 
earnestness  are  really  the  finest  product  of  this  wealthy 
soul. 

Carrie  had  certain  great  qualities  which  were  a  part  of 
her,  and  which  came  out  in  every  thing  she  did.  She 
had  thoroughness.  There  was  nothing  superficial  about 
her.  She  had  no  smattering  of  learning  ;  she  either  knew 
a  thing,  or  she  did  not  know  it.  She  did  not  pretend  to 
what  was  not  really  her  own.  She  had  great  perseverance. 
She  addressed  herself  to  any  lesson,  to  a  duty,  to  a  puzzle, 
and  she  worked  at  it  until  she  worked  it  out.  Her  memory 
was  most  tenacious.  She  learned  with  ease  and  lastingly 
held  what  she  learned.  She  had  her  prejudices,  and  it 
was  hard  to  shake  her  loose  from  them.  She  loved  her 
friends  with  utmost  love.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  from 
her  for  them.  She  had  great  family  pride,  believed 
strongly  in  lineage,  and  thought  her  own  as  good  as 
the  best.  She  was  by  nature  shy,  and  retiring  and  was 
most  sensitive  to  any  slight.      But  there  was   no   selfishness 
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in  her.  She  was  quick  in  her  pities,  generous  toward 
inferiors,  Christianly  humane  in  all  her  feelings.  She  was 
free  from  all  affectation  in  her  manners,  and  from  all  cant 
in  her  religion.  She  meant  to  be  altogether  honest  before 
God  and  before  her  fellow  beings.  The  predominant 
elements  in  her  character  was  her  conscientiousness.  It 
belonged  to  her  very  temperament.  It  ran  in  her  blood. 
It  colored  her  religion.  It  was,  without  doubt,  in  excess. 
In  all  her  cheer  it  saddened  her.  It  disturbed  her  faith.  It 
broke  her  peace.  In  her  early  religious  experience,  it  was 
the  sense  of  sin  that  haunted  her.  This  conviction  of 
her  absolute  unworthiness  was  so  deep  and  abiding  that 
she  could  not  forget  herself  in  any  sweetness  of  trust,  in  any 
assurance  of  acceptance  with  God.  Her  habit  of  keeping 
a  diary  of  her  religious  frames  and  feelings  no  doubt 
intensified  this  self  introspective  tendency  of  her  nature, 
and  made  her  conscience,  by  this  undue  exercise  of  it 
abnormally  strong  and  assertive.  This  diary  shows  how 
she  prayed  and  longed  for  freedom  from  sin  and  how  she 
magnified  her  faults,  deeming  no  forgiveness  possible  either 
from  God  or  herself.  We  give  a  single  entry  as  showing 
the  type  of  her  religion  : 

"  Three  years  ago  to  day  1  took  the  vows  of  God  upon 
me,  promised  to  forsake  the  world  and  its  allurements, 
and  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Three  whole 
years  have  passed  away  laden  with  their  duties,  cares  and 
responsibilities,  gladdened  with  their  blessings,  their  enjoy- 
ments and  their  sunshine.  And  now  it  remains  for  me  to 
ask  myself  what  have  I  accomplished  ?  If  I  have  been  the 
means  of  leading  others  to  Christ,  if  I  have  made  all  the 
progress  in  my  heavenward  journey  I  could  desire,  and 
have  shown  to  the  world  the  brilliant  light   of    a   pure  and 
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holy  Christian  example,  then  I  have  much  for  my 
encouragement.  Alas  !  alas  !  I  have  failed  in  all  these 
things.  Temptations  have  ensnared  me,  evil  passions 
overpowered  me,  and  the  sacrifice  I  have  brought  to  the 
altar  has  been  an  unworthy  offering.  If  I  am  spared 
another  year,  I  will  pray  more  fervently,  labor  more 
diligenlty,  and  practice  more  self-denial.  I  will  seek  out 
my  besetting  sins  and  watch  against  them,  and  with  Divine 
assistance  will  do  more  for  the  glory  of  my  Redeemer  than  in 
all  the  days  that  are  past.  Let  not  these  promises  be  like  the 
'  morning  cloud,'  but  rather  the  fixed  determined  purpose 
of  my  every-day  life." 

As  the  years  went  on,  Carrie's  religion  yielded  to  her  a 
deeper  peace,  a  serener  faith.  She  was  sorely  tried  during 
much  of  her  life  by  sicknesses  which  at  times  drew  her 
away  from  her  writing  and  her  duties.  These  trials  strength- 
ened her  faith.  She  never  became  careless  of  herself,  nor 
lessened  one  whit  the  lofty  standard  that  at  the  first  she 
placed  before  her  conscience,  but  she  came  more  and  more 
into  the  life  and  grace  of  Christ,  and  accepted  Him  as  her 
all-sufficient  Saviour.  Her  last  years  were  years  of  great 
suffering  ;  in  apprehension  and  then  in  the  experience  of  a 
disease  the  most  terrible  of  all.  But  she  met  it  with  an 
uncomplaining  spirit,  with  an  unfaltering  trust,  seeking  to 
for  oet  herself  in  her  continued  ministries  to  others.  She' 
died  June  13,  188o.  And  so  this  brave,  beautiful  spirit  has 
passed  into  Heaven,  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  a  long  line  of 
kindred  whose  virtues  she  here  loved  to  extol,  and,  may  it 
please  God,  to  draw  after  her  the  long  line  of  kindred  who 
shall  read  and  seek  to  imitate  her  faith  and  love  as  seen 
here  in  her  life  and  words. 
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OUR  SINGER. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  <i.  SPALDING. 

Not  in  the  roll  of  "  bards  sublime"  is  she, 
Our  poet  of  the  sweet  and  homelike  lays 
That  win  the  guerdon  of  the  heart's  true  praise  : 

The  strains  she  sang, — her  village  minstrelsy, 

Her  songs  of  friendship,  mirth  and  piety, — 

Gave  joy  to  those  who  walk  life's  common  ways 
Made  social  pleasures  keener,  and  in  days 

Of  darkness  dried  the  tears  from  sorrow's  eye. 

But  musical  beyond  the  poet's  verse 

The  nobler  poem  of  her  life  was  sung  ; 

Her  deeds  of  thoughtful  love  who  can  rehearse? 
Or  how  can  faith  like  hers  e'er  find  a  tongue? 

Earth's  music  dies  in  silence — 'tis  the   soul 

Whose  harmonies  through  endless  ages  roll. 


MY   HERBARIUM. 

Here  is  a  marble-covered  book, 

Faded  by  time,  and  old, 
Yet  on  its  leaves  are  floral  gems, 

More  precious  far  than  gold. 

A  pure  white  rose  first  greets  my  eye, 

Its  buds  half  tinged  with  red  ; 
A  mother  dear  preserved  that  flower. 

Alas  !  for  she  is  dead. 

Clematis  next  adorns  the  page, 

And  brings  to  mind  the  hours 
When     school    days    closed  —  fair    brows     were 
wreathed, 

With  those  white  twining  flowers. 

They're  parted  now,  by  hill  and  stream, 

Or  by  the  ocean's  wave  ; 
O'er  some  the  white  clematis  grows, 

A  watcher,  by  their  grave. 

Frail  mosses  these,  yet  they  have  borne 

The  storms  of  mountain  height, 
For  on  the  top  of  Washington 

They  caught  the  first  sunlight. 

This  jewel  weed,  and  pale  blue  flower, 

Wet  with  Niagara's  spray, 
Brings  back  the  thundering  torrent's  foam, 

Crowned  by  the  moonlight  ray. 
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All,  here's  a  foxgloves's  faded  bell, 

'Tis  older  far  than  I ; 
My  father  plucked  that  purple  cup 

In  days  now  long  gone  by. 

These  four  broad  shining,  dark  green  leaves, 

Tell  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
Of  noble  hearts,  and  daring  hands  ; 

They're  from  the  charter  oak. 

Now  pass  we  by  the  gaudy  group 

Of  poppies,  tulips  red, 
Of  golden  lilies,  hyacinths, 

Whose  fragrance  all  is  shed. 

*  And  lo,  two  simple  leaves  of  green, 
That  drank  Italian  dew, 
On  Virgil's  grave  they  had  their  birth, 
Beneath  those  skies  of  blue. 

And  here  a  twig  of  evergreen, 

A  single  leaf  at  best, 
Brings  back  the  jewelled  dashing  spray 

On  Montmorency's  crest. 

AVhile  by  its  side  a  mistletoe 
That  grew  in  southern  climes, 

Tells  me  of  happy  festal  days 
And  merry  Christmas  chimes. 

This  myrtle  green,  and  moss-rose  leaf, 
They  long  grew  side  by  side 

Upon  the  grave  of  one  who  seemed 
An  anael  ere  she  died. 
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This  sweet  hoquet  was  plucked  for  me 

By  one,  oh,  very  dear  ; 
The  Persian  skies  are  o'er  her  now, 

But  still  the  flowers  are  here. 

Oh,  dear  old  hook  !  to  common  eyes 

A  worthless  thing  art  thou  ; 
But  ah  !  to  me — what  memories 

Thy  pages  waken  now. 
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MENS  CONSCIA  RECTI. 

The  lofty  .summits  of  the  Granite  Hills 

Are  often  mist-enshrouded,  hid  from  sight ; 
Oftimes  the  tempest  all  the  region  fills 

With  hail  and  sleet,  and  storm  clouds  black  as  night. 
But  these  calm  monarchs  of  the  Northern  clime, 

Unmoved,  though  all  the  trees  uprooted  lie, 
Still  patiently  abide  and  wait  their  time 

To  lift  their  stately  heads  against  the  sky. 
So  when  a  man  whose  heart  with  zeal  is  warm, 

Who  trusts  in  God,  and  keeps  his  actions  right 
Amid  assaults  as  fierce  as  mountain  storm, 

Is  for  a  season  hidden  from  the  sight, 
Unmoved  he  stands,  till  storm  clouds  break  around, 

And  lo  !  the  pure  white  summit  glory  crowned. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE   MOUNTAIN 

"  Aloft  on  sky  and  mountain  wall, 
Are  God's  great  pictures  hung."1 

—Whittier. 

A  scene  of  rarest  beauty, 
Where  wood,  and  lake,  and  sky, 

Were  dressed  in  regal  splendor, 
Entrancing  to  the  eye. 

Our  souls  had  been  uplifted 

Above  the  things  of  earth, 
Its  petty  cares  and  triumphs 

Seemed  of  such  trivial  worth. 

For  amid  nature's  grandeur 

We  spent  the  autumn  day  ; 
Through  gorge  and  mountain  passes 

We  took  our  wondering  way. 

And  now  the  lengthening  shadows 

The  even-tide  foretold, 
The  clouds  had  added  crimson 

To  draperies  of  gold  ! 

We  sat  in  restful  silence 

Beside  the  tranquil  lake, 
With  only  woodland  voices 

The  peaceful  calm  to  break. 

The  pines  were  whispering  o'er  us, 
The  mosses  fringed  the  ground, 
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The  ferns  and  fragrant  birches 
Their  odors  shed  around. 

But  far  abov*e  us,  standing 
Right  out  against  the  sky, 

A  calm,  stern  face  uplifted 
Its  granite  brow  on  high. 

No  trace  of  mortal  weakness, 
Majestic,  fearful,  grand , 

A  piece  of  Nature's  sculpture 
Carved  by  the  Master's  hand. 

The  whirlwind  may  encircle 
That  rocky,  firm  retreat, 

The  winter's  snows  enshroud  it, 
The  storm  in  fury  beat ; 

But  still  unmoved,  unyielding, 
Th'  impassive  face  looks  down  ; 

No  smile  the  sunbeam  wakens, 
The  tempest  brings  no  frown. 

The  thunder  peals  unheeded, 
The  lightnings  o'er  it  flash 

As  harmless  as  the  ripples 
Upon  the  shore  that  dash  ! 

Oh  Thou  all  glorious  Father  ! 

Whose  hand  these  wonders  piled, 
Lifting  the  mountain  masses 

In  beauty  strangely  wild  ; — 

Who  with  unerring  wisdom 
Long  ages  since  didst  place 
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Far  up  among"  the  sunbeams 
This  calm,  unchanging  face, 

Give  us  the  strength  to  conquer 

The  ills  that  crowd  our  way, 
The  foes  without,  the  snares  within, 

The  wiles  that  lead  astray. 

To  bear  unmoved  the  tempest, 

Fearless  and  undismayed 
To  walk  beneath  the  sunshine, 

Remembering  it  must  fade. 

Farewell,  thou  mountain  teacher  ! 

This  lesson  let  us  learn, 
As  in  the  labyrinth  of  life 

Our  wandering  steps  return. 

He,  who  with  sure  foundation, 

A  lofty  height  lias  won, 
Need  not  to  fear  the  whirlwind, 

Nor  faint  beneath  the  sun. 
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to  an  anp:mone. 

Pure  little  flower  on  thy  delicate  stem, 
Looking  up  from  emerald  grass  below. 

In  the  velvet  carpet  thou  art  the  gem, 

Swayed  by  the  wind  as  it  moves  to  and  fro. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  thou  child  of  the  spring  ! 

Kissed  by  the  sunbeams  and  glistening  with  dew  ; 
While  by  the  brookside  the  fern  mosses  cling, 

And  violets  open  their  eyes  of  blue. 

What  can  we  learn  from  thy  bright  little  face 

Tossed  by  each  zephyr  that  sweeps  o'er  thy  bed  ? 

To  bend  to  the  storm  in  its  close  embrace, 
And  when  it  is  over,  lift  up  the  head. 

He  who  has  painted  all  beautiful  things — 
Delicate  shades  of  the  flower  and  the  shell — 

Holds  in  His  hand  their  innermost  springs  ; 
Tempests  disturb  not  what  he  guards  so  well. 
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SPRING  IN  FANCY. 

Sparkling  with  sunbeams,  joyous  and  free, 
Lightly  I  come  over  mountain  and  lea, 
Melting  the  frost  from  winter's  cold  brow, 
Snowflake  and  icicle  flee  from  me  now. 

Breaking  the  chains  that  fetter  the  rills, 
Gurgling  and  gushing,  they  dance  down  the  hills 
Long  have  they  slept  in  their  mantle  of  white, 
See  how  they  sparkle,  reflecting  the  light. 

Wreath-work  of  frost,  and  drapery  of  snow 
Vanish  and  melt  wherever  I  go. 
Branches  that  stood  all  dreary  and  bare, 
Perfumed  with  vesture  now  wave  on  the  air. 

Sunnier  skies  now  gleam  o'er  the  earth, 
Song  birds  will  welcome  the  violet's  birth, 
Mosses  look  green,  and  flower-cups  of  gold 
Soon  in  their  chalice  a  dew-drop  shall  hold. 

Spring  on  the  earth,  with  its  robes  of  green, 
Spring  in  the  clouds,  where  the  rose-tint  is  seen, 
Spring  in  the  forest,  and  spring  in  the  sea, 
Spring  in  the  heart,  now  bounding  and  free. 

Spring  with  its  promise  of  happier  days, 
Telling  of  roses  in  sunnier  rays, 
Gushing  of  waters,  humming  of  bees, 
Sighing  of  winds  and  waving;  of  trees. 
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Over  the  porch  the  clambering  vine 
Clasping  its  tendrils,  beginning  to  twine, 
Clustering  flowers  where  the  moonbeams  fall, 
Fragrance  and  beauty  and  peace  over  all. 

Spring  in  the  wildwood,  and  spring  in  the  heart. 
Bidding  the  frosts  of  old  winter  depart, 
Sparkling  with  light,  and  gushing  with  song, 
Telling  of  happiness  all  the  day  long. 
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SPRING  IN  REALITY. 

Snowy,  and  blowy,  breezy  and  cold, 
The  new  year's  frost  as  bad  as  the  old. 
Blustering  March,  with  its  winds  so  chill, 
Chaining  each  lakelet,  fountain  and  rill. 

April  with  skies  all  dripping  with  showers, 
Plenty  of  rain-drops,  but  precious  few  flowers, 
Cheerless  and  drear,  while  the  melting  snow 
Leaves  traces  of  mud,  and  earth,  in  its  flow. 

Then  comes  May,  which  the  poets  have  sung, 
"  Beautiful  May"  is  on  every  tongue, 
May  with  its  dances,  and  "  poles"  and  "  queens," 
With  its  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  festal  scenes. 

'Tis  all  a  delusion — we  know  very  well, 
Whatever  the  poet  or  dreamer  may  tell, 
From  beginning  to  end  of  this  blessed  day, 
There  is  no  truth  in  a  word  that  they  say. 

For  May  is  dreary,  and  cold,  and  wet, 

You're  searching  for  flowers,  but  a  shower-bath  you 

get, 
And  only  the  boldest  buds  of  the  year, 
Above  the  snow  patches  dare  to  appear. 

A  fig  for  a  spring  with  vexations  like  these, 
You  may  call  it  joyous  and  bright  if  you  please, 
But  a  single  hour  of  an  August  day, 
Is  worth  all  the  sunshine  you  find  in  May. 
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The  dampened  feet,  and  the  dripping  rain, 
The  furs  laid  aside  to  be  taken  again, 
The  blue  above,  but  the  mud  below, 
And  the  chilling  blast  wherever  you  go. 

So  tell  us  no  more  of  the  spring's  delights, 

Of  its  rosy  mornings  and  moonlit  nights, 

For  there  is  not  a  drearier,  muddier  thing 

On  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  this  self-same  spring. 
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THE  FROST  KING'S  MASTERPIECE. 

Oh  !  I  paint  with  a  bold  and  a  masterly  hand, 
And  I  bow  to  no  rival  throughout  the  broad  land. 
Not  Raphael  or  Titian  can  vie  with  my  skill, 
Or  image  the  hues  that  I  frame  at  my  will. 

I  dip  my  brush  in  the  sparkling  wave, 

I  leave  my  touch  on  the  forest  cave  ; 

Never  a  mortal  such  tracery  drew, 

As  on  a  fringed  lake  beneath  my  pencil  grew  ! 

I  take  the  foam  from  Niagara's  brow, 
Where  the  torrent  is  raging  and  plunging  now, 
And  I  hang  her  crest  with  such  pendants  o'er 
As  no  sculptor  or  artist  could  equal  before. 

But  the  noblest  work  for  many  a  day, 
As  over  the  earth  I  have  taken  my  way, 
Was  the  painting  with  scarlet  and  golden  sheen 
The  whole  extent  of  the  forest  green. 

'Twas  a  moonlit  night,  and  the  shadows  fell 
With  a  waving  light  on  mountain  and  dell ; 
The  leaves  fell  asleep  in  a  sombre  dress, 
But  awoke  in  o;oro;eous  loveliness. 

Oh,  the  sun  rose  bright  on  the  coming  day, 
And  a  glorious  sight  brought  the  morning  ray, 
For  the  forest  trees,  all  withered  and  old, 
Were  in  regal  robes,  with  a  crown  of  gold  ! 
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And  over  the  earth  was  a  softening  light, 
A  roseate  hue,  yet  so  clear  and  bright, 
That  it  cast  a  gleam  on  the  shadiest  spot. 
Where  even  the  sunbeam  had  entered  not. 

And  the  purple  glow  on  the  distant  hills, 
And  the  sparkling  of  pearly,  gushing  rills, 
For  my  picture,  so  rare,  was  a  setting  meet ; 
What  painter  shall  dare  with  my  skill  to  compete  ? 

And  when  from  the  caverns  came  the  soft  breeze 
To  kiss  the  red  lips  of  the  blushing  trees, 
There  fell  such  a  shower  from  the  drooping  stems 
That  the  air  seemed  full  of  the  ruby  gems. 

Then  above  the  green  turf  was  a  carpet  more  fair 
Than  the  "  Ghobelin  web,"  so  costly  and  rare  ; 
More  tasteful  and  gorgeous  the  blending  appears 
Than  mortals  could  weave  in  a  thousand  years  ! 

So  I  yield  to  no  artist  under  the  sun  ; 

I  breathe  on  my  canvas,  the  painting  is  done. 

At  once  into  life  such  splendors  do  spring 

As  no  painter  e'er  made,  save  the  Old  Frost  King  ! 
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DEDICATION    TO  A    COPY    OF    CARRIE   A. 
SPALDING'S  POEMS. 

At  times  when  wandering  on  the  ocean  shore, 
Where  surf  and  billows  on  the  strand  do  beat, 

The  white-capped  waves  in  rich  profusion  pour 
A  wealth  of  sea  weed  at  our  very  feet ; 

The  worthless  mass  we  idly  cast  aside, 

Or  leave  it  floating  on  the  outward  tide. 

But  if  some  friend,  with  wondrous  skill  and  care, 
Preserve  these  mosses  on  a  tinted  shell, 

With  workmanship  most  delicate  and  rare, 
And  bring  them  as  a  pledge  of  loving  well, 

What  sudden  value  'round  the  sea-weed  clings  ; 

How  priceless  is  the  gift  affection  brings  ! 

And  so  this  book,  made  up  of  simple  rhymes, 
The  idle  musings  of  some  listless  hour, 

Or  record  it  may  be  of  olden  times, 

Whose  memory  lingers  in  each  faded  flower, 

When  valued  for  itself,  may  seem  indeed 

As  little  worthy  as  the  floating  weed, 

But  when  you  see  with  what  unwearied  zeal 
A  loving  father  has  transcribed  each  lay, 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  through  your  heart  will  steal, 
Deeper  and  holier  in  the  coming  day  ; 

While  in  new  light  the  trivial  book  appears, 

And  gains  its  lustre  from  his  fourscore  years. 
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MY  FATHER'S   BIRTH-DAY. 

Another  golden  link  in  the  chain 

Of  the  years  so  quickly  vanished ; 
Another  mingling  of  pleasure  and  pain 

To  the  realms  of  the  bye-gone  banished ; 
Another  casket  of  hopes  and  fears, 

With  another  birth-day  morning  ; 
The  jewels  all  shaded  with 'smiles  and  tears, 

As  is  fitting  for  such  adorning. 

Along  the  course  of  the  backward  path 

The  death-angel  wing  has  hovered  ; 
The  loved  and  cherished  of  early  days 

The  burial  mound  has  covered. 
But  a  new  fresh  bud  on  the  household  tree 

Has  brightened  the  hours  of  gloom, 
And  we  know  that  the  lost  on  the  other  shore 

In  eternal  youth  shall  bloom. 

And  now  as  we  stand  at  the  open  door, 

Our  feet  just  pressing  the  portal, 
Not  knowing  a  step  in  the  path  we  tread, 

But  remembering  we  are  mortal, 
Let  our  thanks  arise  for  the  mercies  shed 

In  such  rich  and  boundless  measure, 
While  with  grateful  hearts  and  o'erflowing  lips 

We  accept  the  precious  treasure. 

I  also  come  with  my  "  priceless  "  gifts, 
On  earth  there  are  none  excelling ; 
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The  sacred  Word  from  the  Fount  inspired, 

The  love  of  a  Savior  telling. 
And  with  it,  to  hallow  its  precious  worth, 

Like  odor  of  perfumed  water, 
The  kindest  wishes  affection  prompts 

From  the  heart  of  a  loving  daughter. 

God  bless  thee,  father,  for  all  thou  hast  been 

In  the  years  now  gone  forever  ! 
For  the  guiding  hand  and  the  cheering  word 

In  each  helpless,  weak  endeavor, 
For  standards  placed  on  a  lofty  height, 

By  example,  and  by  teaching, 
Which  the  rugged  path,  and  the  feeble  will 

Have  hindered  our  feet  from  reaching. 

And  now  may  He  who  was  Israel's  God, 

Who  holds  the  years  in  His  keeping, 
Preserve  thee,  father,  with  watchful  eye 

As  the  days  are  onward  creeping, 
And  grant  thee  strength  to  do  all  His  will, 

His  blessing  upon  thee  shedding, 
While  the  loving  care  of  thy  children  still 

Shall  brighten  the  path  thou  art  treading. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  PORTRAIT. 

Here  is  a  dear,  familiar  face 

Seen  from  my  childhood's  days, 

That  bends  on  me  its  hazel  eyes 
With  cold,  unchanging;  graze. 

My  mother  !  no,  it  cannot  be, 

Yet  eye,  and  lip,  and  brow, 
In  memory's  tablets  are  the  same 

As  those  before  me  now. 

I  come  to  thee  in  joyous  mood, 

With  spirits  bounding  free  ; 
My  heart  pines  for  an  answering  chord, 

But  there  's  no  smile  for  me. 

I  come  when  sorrow  clouds  my  brow 
And  dims  my  eye  with  tears, 

With  sinking  heart  I  watch  that  face, — 
No  pity  there  appears. 

My  mother's  joy  in  days  gone  by, 
Was  heightened  by  my  own  ; 

My  mother's  eye  beamed  pitying  love 
AVhen  once  my  griefs  were  known. 

My  aching  head  I  press  with  pain, 

I  long  for  that  dear  hand, 
AYhose  gentle  touch  brought  sweet  relief, 

As  if  by  zephyrs  fanned. 
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I  come  when  doubts  and  fears  beset 

My  darkened,  erring  way. 
I  long  for  guidance  from  those  lips 

That  never  led  astray. 

But  still  I  see  this  unmoved  face, 

I  ask  for  words  in  vain  ; 
The  music  of  a  mother's  voice 

I  shall  not  hear  again. 

A  mother's  love  !   Guard  well  the  boon, 

Ye  who  look  on  her  now. 
Alas  !  there  's  nought  remains  to  me, 

Save  this  poor  picture  now. 
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TO  MY  SISTER  MARY. 

The  sunshine  is  on  thy  path,  Mary, 
And  the  love-light  in  thine  eye  ; 

Life  wears  its  hues  of  radiance  now 
That  beam  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  Mary, 
In  its  changing  light  and  shade, 

c?      n       o 

God  grant  that  the  tempest  may  pass  thee  by, 
Though  the  rainbows  of  life  may  fade. 

I  miss  thee  each  day  at  the  hearth-stone, 
I  long  for  a  voice  like  thine  own 

To  cheer  the  gloom  of  a  weary  path 
With  one  earnest,  loving  tone. 

We're  parted  it  may  be  forever,  Mary, 

But  sweet  is  the  thought  to  me, 
Though  my  way  be  under  the  shadow, 

There  is  sunshine  and  peace  for  thee. 

And  when  at  the  last,  my  darling. 

The  burden  of  life  is  o'er, 
God  grant  in  the  better  country 

Our  paths  may  unite  once  more. 

There  the  loving  eye  of  our  mother,  Mary, 

Shall  beam  as  in  early  days, 
And  long  hushed  voices  of  lost  ones 

Shall  join  in  our  songs  of  praise. 
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LITTLE  CAEEIE. 

Darling  little  Carrie, 

Full  of  fun  and  play, 
Tripping  o'er  the  carpet 
All  the  livelong  day. 

Lively  as  a  cricket, 

Busy  as  a  bee, 
Prying  into  baskets 

Some  new  things  to  see. 

Qhatting  like  a  magpie 
To  the  dolls  around, 
Telling  of  the  ' '  puss-cats  " 
Up  at  grandpa's  found  ; 

Or  the  joys  of  "  dough-day," 

Fairy  fingers  nimble 
Cutting  out  her  biscuits 
With  a  tiny  thimble. 

Oh,  the  vast  resources 

Of  that  box  of  blocks  ! 
Bridges,  wells  and  railroads — 
What  a  place  for  ' '  stocks  !  " 
Building  lofty  castles 

To  fall  dowm  again, 
Drawing  up  in  battle 
Papa's  best  chess-men. 

Spreading  out  the  tea-set, 
Little  cups  of  blue  ; 
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Washing  up  the  dishes 

When  the  sruests  are  through. 
Sewing  dainty  stitches 

In  a  soldier's  cap, 
For  a  broken  hero 
Lying  in  her  lap. 

Drawing  waxen  Jeannie 

In  her  carriage  gay, 
Proud  as  any  mother 

Riding  down  Broadway. 
Reading-  little  stories 

From  the  "  Nursery  Book," 
Knowing  not  a  letter, 
Yet  how  wise  you  look; 

Darling  little  Carrie, 

Four  years  old  to-day, 
Jewel  of  our  casket, 
Sunbeam  of  our  way  : 

Eyes  with  laughter  flashing, 

Full  of  mischief,  too, 
Yet  we  see  the  love-light 
In  their  depths  of  blue. 

Hark  !  the  clock  is  striking, 

Put  the  dolls  away, 
Gather  up  the  playthings 
For  another  day. 

Bring  the  little  night-dress, 

Kneeling  by  mamma, 

Pray  for  all  the  loved  ones, 

Wheresoe'er  they  are. 
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Then  when  dewy  slumbers 
Close  the  eyes  in  sleep, 
Pure  and  holy  angels 
Watchful  vigils  keep. 

For  of  such,  the  Master 
In  His  Word  doth  tell, 
Is  the  Heavenly  Kingdom, 
Where  the  blessed  dwell. 

Darling  little  Carrie, 

Four  years  old  to-day  ! 
May  the  loving  Father 
Keep  you  all  the  way 

On  the  great  life-journey, 

Till  your  wandering  feet 
Enter  at  the  "  Gates  of  Pearl," 
Tread  the  "  Golden  Street." 
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A  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 

Like  some  fair  temple,  on  whose  guarded  shrines 

Are  placed  the  sculptor's  finest  works  of  art, 
Or  casket  bearing  gems  from  hidden  mines, 

Whose  rays  through  all  the  circling  shadows  dart, 
So  may  this  Album  on  its  pages  white 

Gather  the  treasures  from  affection's  store, 
Unclouded  brows,  and  eyes  all  flashing  bright, 

Lips  that  with  loving  words  seem  brimming  o'er. 
And  when  the  years  shall  leave  their  darkened  trace 

Upon  the  cherished  forms  now  gathered  here, 
With  undimmed  lustre  every  vanished  grace 

In  all  its  olden  beauty  shall  appear. 
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OUR  MOLLIE. 

EIGHT  YEARS  OLD  TO-DAY. 

A  happy  little  maiden 

With  sunbeams  in  her  eyes, 

At  some  new  joy  now  flashing 
With  wondrous  glad  surprise. 

Our  life  would  be  a  desert 
Without  her  loving  smile  ; 

Few  are  the  cares  or  shadows 
Which  she  doth  not  beguile. 

A  quiet  little  maiden, 

When  seated  with  her  book, 
Threading  the  maze  of  fairy-land, 

Delight  in  every  look. 

Or  when  with  eyes  o'erflowing, 

She  begs  us  yet  again 
To  read  the  magic  story 

From  some  old  writer's  pen. 

We  listen,  half  in  wonder, 

To  hear  her  lips  repeat 
Gems  of  poetic  fancy 

In  thrilling  accents  sweet. 

Her  tiny  fingers  wander 

Over  the  ivory  keys, 
And  waken  soft,  low,  melodies, 

Like  harp-strings  in  the  breeze. 
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A  loving  little  maiden, 

Who  finds  her  highest  bliss 

In  mamma's  sweet  endearing, 
And  papa's  evening  kiss. 

Her  dog,  her  dolls,  her  playmates, 
Share  in  her  tenderness  ; 

Even  the  undeserving 
Receive  the  fond  caress. 

Our  little  maiden  treasures 

All  precious,  beauteous  things, 

The  tinted  shell,  the  shaded  moss, 
That  gray,  old,  ocean  brings. 

And  oh,  the  tiny  blossoms 
Her  dainty  fingers  find, 

Where  "  feathery  ferns"  are  waving, 
Or  silvery  brooks  do  wind. 

God  keep  our  little  maiden 
In  His  most  loving  care  ; 

Shield  her  from  blighting  sorrow, 
Help  her  life's  ills  to  bear. 

And  when  at  last  redeemed  ones 
Shall  walk  the  ' '  golden  street," 

Within  that  blessed  ' '  better  land  " 
May  we  our  darling  meet ! 
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HOUSE-PLANTS. 

The  spring-time  brings  its  blossoms, 

Its  fragrant  cups  and  bells, 
Their  tiny  heads  are  nodding 

In  all  the  tiny  dells  ; 
The  lawns  with  velvet  carpets 

Put  on  a  brighter  green, 
While  butter-cups  and  daisies 

Are  sprinkled  in  between. 

The  woodland  moss  is  garnished 

With  violets  brightly  blue  ; 
The  pearls  that  deck  their  petals, 

Are  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 
While  hidden  'neath  the  larches, 

The  pink  arbutus  grows, 
Its  perfume  far  exceeding 

The  poet's  Cashmere  rose. 

Yes,  everywhere  are  blossoms, 

But  brighter,  sweeter  far, 
Those  blooming  at  the  hearth-stone 

Than  any  others  are  ! 
More  graceful  than  the  hare-bells, 

Where  the  last  sunbeam  tarries, 
Are  our  fair  household  treasures, 

The  Katies  and  the  Carries  ! 

Forget-me-nots  grow  paler, 
Beside  their  bright  blue  eyes, 
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In  childish  wonder  flashing 
At  some  new,  sweet  surprise  ; 

While  on  each  cheek,  just  blushing, 
A  fairer  tint  is  seen 

Than  that  of  opening  rose  buds, 
From  out  their  cups  of  green  ! 

The  vine  with  drooping  tendrils 

Can  never  once  compare 
With  all  that  wealth  of  beauty, 

The  ringlets  of  their  hair  ; 
Nor  cling  with  such  embracing, 

As  these  fair  little  arms 
Around  the  mother  twining, 

The  sweetest  of  their  charms  ! 

So,  of  all  the  spring-time  flowerets, 

That  blossom  far  and  wide, 
The  beauties  of  the  wildwood, 

The  gardner's  choicest  pride, 
The  sweetest  and  the  dearest 

Are  our  own  household  fairies, 
The  loving  little  children, 

The  Katies  and  the  Carries  ! 
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ACROSTIC. 

Clear  be  thy  skies  as  the  flush  of  the  morning, 
And  pure  as  the  drops  of  the  early  dew  ; 
Rainbows  of  hope,  e'en  thy  storm-clouds  adorning, 
Roseate  tints  on  each  curtain  of  blue. 
Into  the  web  of  thy  life  may  be  wrought 
Every  blessing  affection  has  sought. 

Angels  attend  thee,  from  every  harm  shielding, 

Turning  aside  the  snares  that  betray  ; 
Onward  and  upward  with  courage  unyielding, 
Watch  for  the  beacon  that  shines  on  thy  way. 
Loving  hearts  cheer  thee  where'er  thou  dost  roam, 
Earth  for  thy  resting  place — Heaven  thy  home. 
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BIRTHDAY    GREETING. 

FOE  OUR   DEAR   FATHER    ON    HIS    EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY. 

A  word  of  kindly  greeting 

From  the  children  far  away, 
Who  bring  their  hearts'  best  wishes 

To  crown  this  happy  day. 

They  all  are  here  in  spirit, 

And  pray  for  blessings  new 
To  fall  upon  his  pathway 

Like  drops  of  pearly  dew. 

God  bless  and  keep  our  father, 

Our  loving  friend  and  guide, 
Through  all  the  shadowy  future, 

Whatever  may  betide. 

Shield  him  from  care  and  sorrow, 

Direct  him  on  his  way 
With  hopeful  heart,  and  added  strength, 

For  many  a  coming  day. 

Let  not  the  fourscore  years 

Prove  burdens  hard  to  bear, 
But  only  way-marks  on  a  path 

Still  beautiful  and  fair. 

Where  hope,  and  trust,  and  faith, 
Shall  shine  as  beacons  still ; 
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Where  loving  hands  shall  smooth  the  way, 
And  ward  off  earthly  ill. 

That  Heaven's  choicest  blessings 

May  crown  each  passing  day, 
Is  the  earnest,  heart-felt  prayer 

Of  the  children  far  away. 
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JACK. 

mollie's  dog. 

Oh,  what  a  striking  lesson  thou  dost  teach 
Better  than  school-men  urge  or  clergy  preach  ; 
Thy  wistful,  earnest,  unattractive  face 
In  all  our  hearts  has  won  a  lasting  place. 
Thou  hast  no  costly,  rich,  or  gay  attire  ; 
To  love  and  be  loved  is  thy  sole  desire. 
No  trace  of  beauty  canst  thou  justly  claim, 
Yet  young  and  old  delight  in  thee  the  same ; 
Showing  that  goodness  has  a  power  above 
All  outward  trappings,  to  ensure  our  love. 
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EEPLY  TO  CARRIE'S  LETTER. 

My  dear  little  girl,  I  very  much  fear 

You  will  think  you  are  never  going  to  hear 

From  the  friend  who  travels  the  wide  world  around, 

Wherever  a  chimney  or  stocking  is  found. 

I  read  your  nice  letter,  and  truly  will  say 

I  would  have  replied  that  very  same  day, 

But  I  had  business  enough  on  my  hands 

Not  only  in  this,  but  in  far  away  lands, 

To  drive  a  man  crazy  ;  it  always  is  so 

When  I  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  December  snow. 

There  are  thousands  of  dolls  to  purchase  and  dress, 

There  are  tea-sets,  and  trumpets,  and  balls  numberless „ 

There  are  candies,  and  rattles,  and  bon-bons,  and 

rings,— 
I  cannot  begin  to  name  over  the  things. 
If  my  reindeer  were  not  uncommonly  spry. 
And  sometimes  I  think  they  almost  do  fly, 
I  should  not  accomplish  the  half  that  I  do 
To  select  all  my  gifts,  and  distribute  them  too. 
And  then  'tis  so  cold,  on  those  bleak  winter  nights 
When  Jack  Frost  is  around  ;    do  you   know   how   he 

bites  ? 
Though  wrapped  up  in  fur  from  whiskers  to  toes, 
I  seldom  escape  without  freezing  my  nose. 
If  I  did  not  bring  pleasure  wherever  I  roam, 
I  should  stay  in  my  cozy,  carpeted  home. 
Perhaps,  little  Carrie,  you're  wishing  to  hear 
Of  some  of  the  visits  that  I've  made  this  vear. 
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For  to  all  kinds  of  places  in  country  and  town 

My  reindeers  go  prancing,  now  up  and  now  down, 

To  blue-eyed,  to  black-eyed,  to  hazle-eyed  girls, 

To  smooth  little  tresses,  to  crimps,  and  to  curls  ; 

And  I  find  when  my  sleigh-bells  ring  out  on  the  air, 

The  eyes  that  shine  brightest  quite  often  are  where 

The  houses  are  dreary,  cheerless  and  cold, 

Where  presents  come  seldom  from  New  Year's  to  Old. 

In  these  forlorn  homes  I  have  seen  greater  joy 

Over  one  dish  of  candy,  or  one  simple  toy, 

Than  some  dainty  misses  feel  or  express 

Over  sleigh -loads  of  treasures,  jewels  and  dress. 

There  is  one  trying  thing  I  wish  I  could  change, 

And  that  I  cannot,  may  seem  very  strange  ; 

I  'm  obliged  to  carry  the  most  of  my  pack 

To  children  who  often  nothing  do  lack, 

While  poor  little  creatures,  hungry  and  cold, 

Have  not  one  single  present  to  hold. 

How  truly  I  wish  I  could  brighten  their  way, 

And  make  their  lives  happy  for  one  Christmas  day. 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  little  Carrie,  to  know 

That  your  presents  all  delighted  you  so  ; 

Your  trunk  and  your  tea-set,  your  kittens  and  mouse, 

With  dollies  enough  to  commence  keeping  house. 

What  a  very  good  girl  henceforth  you  must  be, 

When  such  an  array  of  presents  you  see. 

And  now  'tis  your  birthday  ;  not  long  ago 

Your  grandfather  had  a  birthday  you  know  ; 

O'er  the  same  pathway  your  footsteps  you  wend, 

You  at  the  portal,  and  he  toward  the  end. 

We  hope  you  will  live  many  birthdays  to  see, 

And  that  each  one  better  and  brighter  will  be ; 
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That  as  you  grow  up,  you  a  blessing  may  prove 

To  father,  and  mother,  and  all  whom  you  love. 

Farewell  little  Carrie,  I  cannot  say  more, 

For  I  have  letters  to  write  by  the  score 

To  dear  little  girls  who  live  far  away, 

But  who  give  me  a  welcome  on  each  Christmas  day. 

Now  may  you  be  happy,  as  happy  can  be, 

And  next  year  my  reindeers  perhaps  you  may  see  ; 

If  your  eyes  can  keep  open  the  long  Christmas  night, 

You  may  spy  the  whole  turnout  gleaming  in  white. 

And  now  as  the  shadow  around  the  world  draws, 

Accept  the  best  wishes  of  old  Santa  Glaus. 
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SAND  HEAPS. 

A     SUMMER     IDYL. 

The  radiance  of  the  sunset's  gold 
Came  through  the  clustering  leaves, 

And  left  that  shimmering  path  of  light, 
The  vine  with  sunbeam  weaves. 

The  ballads  of  the  olden  time 

Had  bound  me  with  their  spell, 
When  children's  voices  broke  the  charm, 

As  on  my  ear  they  fell. 

Unseen,  behind  the  lattice  work, 

I  watched  their  busy  play, 
And  listened,  half  in  idleness, 

To  hear  what  they  would  say  : 

Two  merchants,  now,  they  proved  to  be, 
With  business  cares  pressed  down  : 

One  wore  an  apron  checked  with  blue, 
And  one  a  Holland  brown. 

A  heap  of  sand,  a  goodly  store, 

Disclosed  their  stock  in  trade. 
What  sales  they  made  !     What  profits  gained  ! 

But  all  their  debts  they  paid  ! 

"  Now,  we  will  play  that  we  are  worth 

A  thousand  dollars,  true," 
I  heard  the  Holland  merchant  tell 

His  partner,  dressed  in  blue. 
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Oh,  what  a  sum  !  To  heads  like  these, 

Better  than  real  gold  ! 
What  treasures  in  those  mystic  words  ! 

What  boundless  wealth  untold  ! 

The  busy  traders  plied  their  work. 

Prosperous  as  "firm  "  could  be  ; 
Then  speculations  came  to  grief, 

And  ships  went  down  at  sea. 

Ah,  children,  with  your  heaps  of  sand, 

How  much  like  real  men, 
Now  sailing  on  the  topmost  wave, 

Now  in  the  depths  again. 

Ambition,  pleasure,  wealth  and  fame, 

How  worthless  will  they  seem 
When  in  the  light  of  clearer  skies 

The  "Pearl  of  Price"  shall  gleam. 

The  curtain  of  the  summer  night, 

Its  dewy  freshness  shed. 
The  blue  checked  apron,  and  the  brown 

Were  in  their  trundle-bed. 

Of  all  those  stocks,  and  sales,  and  goods, 

Bargains  so  wisely  planned, 
The  "thousand  dollars" — naught  remained, 

Save  one  poor  heap  of  sand. 

Oh,  merchant,  in  the  mart  of  life, 

Where  other  stocks  are  sold, 
Beware,  lest  twilight  show  to  thee 

Sand  heaps,  instead  of  gold  ! 
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God  grant,  when  our  o'er-wearied  feet 
Shall  gain  the  border  land, 

Our  heart's  best  treasures  may  not  turn 
To  worthless  heaps  of  sand  ! 
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A  CHESS  EDITOR'S  SILVER  WEDDING. 

In  other  realms,  where  kings  and  queens  bear  sway, 
Their  subjects  have  no  will  but  to  obey ; 
To  every  mandate,  howsoe'er  unjust, 
They  bow  in  silence,  since  forsooth  they  must. 
But  lo,   a  change  in  our  progressive  land  ! 
We  see  a  man  who  can  all  kin^s  command  : 
Queens  move  submissive  at  his  sovereign  will, 
Or,  as  his  word  directs,  in  turn  stand  still. 

The  moss-grown  castles  far  beyond  the  sea 

For  ages  yet  to  come  unmoved  may  be. 

The  ivy  clambers  o'er  the  turrets  high, 

The  arches  echo  as  in  years  gone  by, 

But  this  enchanter  of  the  modern  times 

Brings  back  the  wonders  of  Arabian  climes, 

Takes  up  the  castles  as  a  little  thing, 

And  moves  them  without  aid  from  lamp  or  ring. 

The  knights  of  old  mounted  on  prancing  steed, 
Who  fearless  sought  each  brave  and  daring  deed, 
Bowed  only  to  the  will  of  lady  fair, 
No  other  ruler  would  they  deign  to  bear. 
Behold  the  change  !  These  soulless,  craven  men 
Retreat,  advance,  and  then  retreat  again  ; 
The  lightest  touch,  the  master's  softest  word 
Holds  them  in  check  the  moment  it  is  heard. 

Bishops  who  in  the  sacred  chancel  stand, 
Arrayed  in  flowing  surplice,  gown  and  band, 
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V 

While  at  their  feet  a  humble,  prayerful  crowd, 
In  true  devotion,  to  the  earth  are  bowed, 
Aside  their  litany  and  prayer-book  lay, 
One  not  in  orders  they  at  length  obey  ; 
Across  the  checkered  path  they  move  with  speed, 
And  neither  ritual  nor  canon  heed. 

Not  often  do  the  gods  such  power  bestow 

On  common  mortals  in  this  world  below, 

To  hold  at  will,  through  all  its  changing  scenes, 

PaAvns,  knights  and  castles,  bishops,  kings  and  queens. 

But  lest  this  privilege  should  foster  pride, 

To  share  the  honors  and  the  spoils  divide, 

They  sent  a  help-meet,  skillful  none  the  less 

In  realms  of  poesy,  and  fields  of  chess. 

And  now  upon  this  merry  festal  day, 
The  silver  mile-stone  of  the  earthward  way, 
I  too  would  add  my  wishes  most  sincere 
For  richer  blessings  in  each  coming  year. 
And  when  the  game  of  life  at  last  is  done, 
Each  foeman  vanquished,  and  each  victory  Avon, 
May  these  dear  friends,  resigning  earthly  things, 
Be  crowned  with  glory  by  the  "  King  of  kings.'" 
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"I  WISH  I  WAS  A  CAT." 

DEDICATED    TO    G.   B.    S. 

A  young  man  sat  in  a  rocking  chair, 

His  feet  were  perched  on  the  stove, 
While  his  eye  through  the  vacant  realms  of  space 

Was  seen  listlessly  to  move. 
A  cloud  hung  dark  on  that  young  man's  brow, 
The  shadows  of  life  were  over  him  now. 

He  thought  of  the  ills  that  beset  his  way, 

Of  pleasures  that  turn  to  pain, 
Of  cups  o'erflowing  with  bitter  draughts, 

Of  hopes  delusive  and  vain. 
And  as  the  poor  man  in  his  rocking  chair  sat, 
He  exclaimed  in  despair,  "  I  wish  I  was  a  cat." 

Ah  !  little  he  thought  of  the  changes  and  ills 

Involved  in  so  foolish  a  prayer, 
Or  surely  he  ne'er  would  have  hinted  the  wish 

With  such  an  "  abandon  "  air. 
Heigh    ho  !      What   changes    must    come    o'er    the 

' '  creature  " 
When  the  man  takes  upon  him  the  feline  nature  ! 

To  think  of  that  waving,  dark  brown  hair 

All  hopelessly  changed  to  fur, 
While  the  thrilling  tones  of  that  clarion  voice 

Become  a  monotonous  purr, 
And  the  hand  with  ladies'  rings  so   "  braw," 
Is  turned  to  a  "  pussy's  "  velvet  paw  ! 
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And  think  you,  young  man,  in  the  wide  domain 

Of  cat-land  no  sorrows  are  found? 
That  your  pleasures  will  follow  on  each  other's  steps 

In  one  perpetual  round  ; 
That  all  your  life  long'  you  can  be  a  "  cat  loafer," 
Be  petted,  and  stroked,  and  sleep  on  the  sofa? 

Here  also  are  visions  that  fade  in  mid-air, 
Of  birds  that  are  soon  out  of  view, 

Of  rats  that  creep  through  vexatious  small  holes 
Where  "  paws"  could  hardly  get  through. 

You  may  lick  your  jaws,  but,  alas,  all  in  vain, 

Like  the  visions  of  hope,  the  mice  come  not  again. 

'Twill  be  yours  to  taste  of  pleasure's  sweet  draft, 

But  just  as  your  nose  you  dip 
In  the  tempting  cream  the  housemaid  appears 

And  snatches  it  right  from  your  lips. 
Thankful  too  may  you  be  if  no  stroke  of  the  broom 
Sends  you  mewing  in  agony  out  of  the  room. 

You  may  think  to  escape  life's  vexations  and  cares, 

But  still  they  wTill  hover  about. 
Little  fingers  will  lift  you  up  by  the  neck, 

Dogs  worry  your  "  nine  lives  "  out. 
Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  sparks  seek  the  air, 
But  surely  Grimalkin  has  also  her  share. 

In  vain  do  I  seek  in  your  most  absurd  wish 

Some  shadow  of  reason  to  find  ; 
Some  advantage  that  you  can  claim  as  your  own, 

When  you  leave  human  sorrows  behind. 

I  can  only  find  this,  let  me  search  where  I  may, 

Your    slow    growing    whiskers    would    make   more 
display. 
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And  now,  after  sober  and  cool  second  thought, 

Be  resigned  to  the  trials  of  life  ; 
Far  better  endure  like  a  hero  its  ills 

Than  cowardly  shrink  from  the  strife. 
And  though  clouds  may  hover  as   "  black  as  your 

hat," 
Let  me  ne'er  hear  you  wishing   "that  you  were  a 
cat." 
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HAY  FEVER. 

Oh  horrid,  choking,  dire  disease  ! 
A  strange  routine  of  cough  and  sneeze  ; 
Pandora's  box  mixed  up  together, 
Taken  in  every  kind  of  weather. 
Poets  have  sung  in  touching  strains 
Consumption's  flush,  and  toothache  pains, 
But  not  a  soul  his  pen  would  dip 
To  celebrate  hay  fever's  grip. 

September  with  its  cloudless  skies 

Is  ushered  in  with  weeping  eyes, 

And  all  the  fragrant  woodland  breezes 

Are  heralded  by  untold  sneezes. 

A  gleam  of  sunlight,  heaven-born  ray, 

Will  bring  these  forces  into  play, 

Till  in  despair  your  hands  you  clasp, 

And  cough,  and  weep,  and  sneeze,  and  gasp. 

No  chance  for  romance  to  this  band, 
No  moonlight  walks  by  zephyrs  fanned ; 
Indeed,  'tis  strongly  recommended 
To  stay  down  cellar  till  'tis  ended. 
Boquet  arranged  with  choicest  care 
Must  be  eschewed,  however  rare  ; 
The  bravest  dare  not  smell  a  rose, 
Because  it  irritates  the  nose. 

Now  while  the  real  poets  sing 

The  charms  of  every  beauteous  thing, 
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Let  me  extol  saltpetre's  worth 
Above  all  perfumes  upon  earth. 
Let  others  rave  of  lily  bells, 
And  violets  sweet  in  woodland  dells, 
The  muse  that  I  would  fain  invoke, 
Is  the  stramonium  wreathed  in  smoke. 

The  fragrant  mocha  oft  inspires 

The  sweetest  strains  from  breathing  lyres  ; 

Visions  of  home  and  fireside  dear, 

The  social  board,  the  cups  that  cheer ; 

While  on  that  amber  fluid  gazing, 

I  only  think  it  is  amazing 

How  much  relief  is  in  that  cup 

For  one  with  asthma  all  choked  up. 

Farewell  poor  sufferers,  struggle  on  ! 
September  days  will  soon  be  gone  ; 
God  grant  you  peace  and  respite  then, 
Till  the  hay  fever  comes  again. 
And  when  the  life  work  all  is  done, 
And  this  tormentor's  race  is  run, 
May  you  exchange  the  mountain  height 
For  that  blest  city  out  of  sight. 
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COUNTRY  PEOPLE. 

"  There  was  country  mud  on  her  shoes." 

— Dickens. 
Oh  the  country  mud  is  a  different  mud 

From  the  Coketown  mud  by  far  ; 
You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  a  traveller's  feet 
The  mud  that  is  "  under  par." 

Yet  the  Coketown  mud  was  made  of  soot, 

And  cinders,  and  purple  dye  ; 
While  the  country  mud  was  the  virgin  soil, 

Mixed  up  with  pure  drops  from  the  sky. 

And  so  through   the  world,   you  may  go  where  you 
will, 

To  the  ends  of  the  earth  if  you  choose, 
You  always  find  those  who  will   "  turn  up  their  nose," 

If  there's  "  country  mud  on  your  shoes." 

The  bamboo  cane,  and  the  heavy  moustache, 

Best  known  as  a  city  beau, 
Needs  not  his  opera  glass  to  tell 

Where  the  "  country  cousins"  go. 

And  even  the  man  who  boasts  of  a  mind 

Above  such  trifles  as  these, 
Finds  it  no  easy  task  to  conquer  a  smile, 

When  a  country  wight  he  sees. 

Now  tell  us,  ye  dealers  in  plain  common  sense, 
For  very  good  judges  are  ye, 
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Why  the  country  men  and  the  country  mud 
Should  such   "  second-rate"  ai tides  be. 

True,  the   "countryfolks"   live   among  meadows  and 
lawns, 

Where  murmuring  brooklets  flow, 
Yet  these  avail  not,  since  right  in  their  midst 

The  bright  yellow  "  pumpkins"  grow. 

Their  streets  are  not  lit  by  the  blazing  gas, 

But  the  moonlight  is  softer  far, 
And  the  shadows  that  fall  from  the  waving  trees, 

Are  jewelled  by  many  a  star. 

The  ' '  country  folks  "  hear  not  the  bustle  and  din 

Of  criers,  and  haekmen,  and  carts, 
But  the  whispering  leaves,  and  the  singing  birds 

Bring  joy  to  the  saddest  hearts. 

True,  the  "  country  folks"  are  behind  the  times, 

Very  often  a  day  and  a  half, 
For  like  people  in  town,  they  depend  for  their  news, 

Upon  "  dailies  "  and  telegraph. 

Yet  half  of  the  books  afloat  in  the  world, 

From  the  country  brains  do  proceed, 
They're  sent  to  the  city  to  print  and  to  bind, 

Then  back  to  the  country  to  read. 

Brocades,  and  diamonds,  jewels,  and  gems, 

Adorn  not  the  country  girls, 
But  they  deck  their  hair  witli  the  sweet  wild  flowers 

That  are  sparkling  with  dewy  pearls. 

And  the  stalwart  boys  with  their  sunburnt  brows, 
And  coats  of  no  recent  date, 
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Are  seeking  to  vie  with  a  "  Webster"  yet, 
The  pride  of  the  Granite  State. 

Yet  the  ' '  country  folks  "  are  under  a  ban, 
And  the  "  sibboleth  "  on  their  tongue, 

With  their  awkward  bows,  and  their  nasal  twang, 
Where  have  not  their  blunders  rung? 

Ah  well,  "  il  n'importe,"  let  the  world  wag  on 

Undisturbed  by  trifles  like  these, 
They  can  borrow  a  few  of  the  city  airs, 

And  pay  in — butter  and  cheese  ! 
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THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  VIOLETS. 

A    PRIZE    POEM. 

During  the  war  the  New  York  Observer  offered  a  prize  for  the- 
best  religious  patriotic  poem,  and  out  of  three  hundred  submitted, 
the  following  was  selected. 

The  twilight  of  Virginia  skies 

Was  shedding  softened  rays 
Upon  a  blood-stained  battle-field, 

The  last  of  fearful  days. 

Our  valiant  men  had  bravely  fought, 

Nor  shrank  from  shot  or  shell ; 
The  deeds  of  those  terrific  days 

Shall  future  records  tell  ! 

And  mingled  there  in  close  embrace 

Were  seen  the  deadliest  foes, 
The  fury  of  the  awful  strife 

Now  hushed  to  calm  repose. 

Dead  faces  there  with  their  white  brows 

Look  up  from  grassy  beds, 
And  o'er  them  all  the  rising  moon 

Its  cold  pale  lustre  sheds. 

Amid  the  gathering  of  the  slain 

A  wounded  soldier  lies, 
The  life-blood  oozing  from  his  side, — 

The  dimness  in  his  eyes. 
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But  through  the  air  a  perfume  steals, 
Borne  on  the  zephyr's  breath, 

That  brings  his  sinking,  fainting  soul 
Back  from  the  gates  of  death. 

A  bed  of  sweet  blue  violets, 

Not  very  far  away, 
Had  sent  its  messengers  of  love 

Where  the  poor  soldier  lay. 

And  as  the  fragrance  filled  the  air, 
Home  memories  mingled  too  ; 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  yet  he  crept 
Where  those  blue  violets  grew. 

He  filled  his  hand  with  the  sweet  flowers, 

Then  laid  his  dying  head 
Upon  the  bank,  while  to  his  home 

His  wandering  fancies  fled  v — 

That  peaceful  home,  far,  far  away, 
Which,  one  short  year  ago, 

He  left,  with  all  its  wealth  of  love, 
To  fight  the  rebel  foe. 

Again  he  hears  the  robin's  song 

Among  the  waving  trees  ; 
Or,  where  the  apple-blossoms  fall, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

Fainting,  and  thirsting,  now  he  sees, 

Upon  the  hillside  near, 
The  brook  come  babbling,  gushing  down, 

With  waters  bright  and  clear. 
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He  bathes  his  wan  and  bloody  brow, 

He  tastes  the  healing  draught ; 
Never  was  nectar  from  the  gods 
With  such  a  pleasure  quaffed. 

Still  o'er  his  dying,  sinking  frame 

The  violets'  odor  steals, 
And  every  breath  of  perfume  there 

Some  home  delight  reveals  : 

The  rose-tree  climbing  at  the  door, 

And,  by  the  porch,  the  vine, 
Which  round  the  grand  old  shadowing  oak, 

Its  tendrils  doth  entwine. 

And  now  his  eye  grows  brighter  still ; 

He  sees  in  visions  clear 
The  loved  ones  of  the  household  band, 

A  happy  group,  appear. 

Their  smiles  beam  brightly  as  of  old, 

And  then  their  eyes  grow  dim  ; 
The  soldier  hears  them  breathe  his  name, — 

The  tears  are  shed  for  him. 

And  still  he  clasps  those  precious  flowers, 

As  if  he  held  the  chain 
That  bound  his  sinking,  fainting  soul 

To  all  he  loved  again. 

And  while  he  breathes  the  sweet  perfume, 

His  mother's  hand  seems  now, 
In  all  its  tender  soothing,  laid 

Upon  his  heated  brow. 
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The  gathering  death-damps  he  heeds  not, 
Nor  yet  the  ghastly  wound  ; 

Sweet  voices  whisper  in  the  ear 
Now  closed  to  earthly  sound. 

And  there,  on  that  lone  battle-field, 

Just  in  the  twilight  gray, 
'Mid  dreams  of  home  and  cherished  ones, 

His  spirit  passed  away. 

His  hands  still  clasped  the  violets  blue, 

But  on  the  pale,  cold  face, 
A  smile  was  brightly  beaming  now, 

Which  death  could  not  efface. 

And  so  they  laid  him  down  to  rest, 

No  tears  above  him  shed  ; 
Ah,  little  dream  they,  in  his  home, 

Of  that  lone,  cheerless  bed  ! 

So  let  him  rest,  and  may  our  God 
Grant  peace  and  consolation 

To  those  who  mourn  the  loved  and  lost 
Who  died  to  save  the  nation  ! 


Oh  the  valiant  dead,  in  their  nameless  graves  ! 
Where  the  night  winds  sigh,  and  the  tall  grass  waves. 
With  no  marble  tablet,  or  sculptured  stone. 
To  record  the  deeds  of  the  brave  unknown  ! 
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With  their  young  brows  shaded  fbrevermore 
By  the  brown  locks  steeped  in  the  crimson  gore, 
With  only  the  ' '  army  blue  "  for  a  shroud, 
And  their  pall  "the  gloom  of  the  evening  cloud. 

The  light  has  gone  out  from  each  Hashing  eye  ; 
The  hearts  that  with  valor  were  bounding  high 
Have  ceased  to  thrill  at  their  country's  wrongs, 
But  a  deathless  fame  to  their  name  belongs. 

The  hand  is  now  still  that  had  grasped  the  brand 
To  strike  with  its  vengeance  the  rebel  band  ; 
The  lips  now  are  sealed,  that  with  song  and  cheer 
Rallied  'round  the  ' '  old  flag  "  each  brave  volunteer. 

The  banner  lies  stained,  and  soiled,  and  torn, 
Which  our  heroes  have  once  so  proudly  borne  ; 
These  spns  of  the  mountain,  fearless  and  free, 
The  wail  of  the  storm  shall  their  requiem  be. 

Unwept,  and  alone,  in  silence  they  lie, 
No  sorrowing  tears  from  a  loved  one's  eye, 
Save  the  drops  of  dew  the  eventide  sheds 
On  the  smooth  green  turf  of  their  lowly  beds. 

But  think  ye  their  names  are  lost  from  the  earth  ? 
That  they  shed  their  blood,  of  such  priceless  worth, 
As  a  useless  offering — all  in  vain, 
Like  waters  outpoured  on  the  desert  plain  ? 

Think  ye  they  have  passed  from  their  homes  away, 
Like  the  mountain  mists  in  the  morning  ray  ? 
Like  echoes  that  die  on  a  far-distant  shore, 
Leaving  sorrow  and  silence  for  us  evermore  V 
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No  !  these  battle-fields  henceforth  shall  be 
Our  richest,  our  holiest  legacy  ;  . 
For  beneath  their  soil  there  are  buried  gems 
More  precious  than  monarch's  diadems. 

And  He  who  sitteth  enthroned  above, 
Where  all  is  beauty,  and  light,  and  love, 
Has  marked  each  spot  where  the  soldiers  lie, 
With  the  watchful  care  of  a  Father's  eye. 

It  is  hallowed  with  loyal  patriot  blood, 
Tho'  the  soil  was  bathed  in  the  crimson  flood  ; 
But  a  richer  harvest  shall  upward  spring 
Than  ever  the  Nile  in  its  course  could  bring. 

Brave  hearts  shall  thrill,  as  the  story  they  tell 
Of  the  slaughtered  comrades  here  that  fell, 
And  a  nobler  aim  shall  inspire  each  breas* 
At  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  heroes  at  rest. 

How  thev  marched  with  a  firm,  unfaltering  tread, 
Wherever  the  call  of  the  trumpet  led, 
Alike  through  the  tempest  of  shot  and  shell, 
To  the  cannon's  mouth  where  the  bravest  fell. 

How  they  lingered  wearisome  days  of  pain, 
On  those  scorching  battle-fields  yet  again, 
With  the  palsied  lip  and  the  glazing  eye, 
And  no  word  of  earthly  comforting  nigh. 

How,  maimed  and  helpless,  weary  and  worn 
The  burden  of  life  was  patiently  borne, 
With  never  a  word  of  repining  gloom 
At  hopes  that  were  crushed  in  their  early  bloom. 
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Of  heroes  like  these,  with  triumph  we  sing  ; 

The  richest  gifts  to  our  country  we  bring, 

And  offer  them  up  on  her  holiest  shrine, 

Saying,   "  Take  them,  oh  land,  for  the  best  is  thine  !  " 

Oh,  these  unknown  dead  !   and  yet  not  unknown  ; 
There  are  homes  they  have  loved  and  called  their  own, 
Where  each  morning  brought,  on  its  sunlight  air, 
Its  cravings  of  blessings,  and  earnest  prayer. 

That  all  through  the  hours  of  the  coming  day, 
In  the  wearisome  march  or  the  battle's  fray, 
The  loved  and  the  cherished  might  sheltered  be 
By  the  watchful  care  of  the  "  One  in  Three." 

Like  the   k'  shade  of  a  rock  in  a  dreary  land," 
Or  bulwarks  that  'round  the  defenceless  stand, 
So  in  peril  and  strife,  amid  dying  and  dead, 
The  "  Eternal  arms  "  might  around  them  be  spread. 

That  alike  in  the  struggle,  and  in  the  repose, 
'Mid  the  snares  of  the  tempter  and  conflict  with  foes, 
These  dear  ones  beneath  His  presence  might  rest 
Who  shields  from  the  tempest  the  sparrow's  nest. 

And  now  when  that  prayer  is  turned  to  woe, 
To  that  hopeless  grief  that  no  comfort  can  know, 
Think  ye  that  their  memory  passes  away, 
Because  they  are  hidden  from  sight  to-day? 

Each  familiar  spot  where  their  footsteps  played 
Has  become  a  shrine,  whereon  gifts  are  laid  ; 
Each  flower  that  blossoms,  and  tree  that  waves, 
Brings  a  tearful  thought  of  these  nameless  graves. 
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In  the  sunshine  of  life,  amid  laughter  and  song, 
There  is  ever  a  shadow  that  steals  along  ; 
Amid  sweetest  strains  of  music,  and  mirth, 
Comes  an  echo  of  voices  now  hushed  on  the  earth.. 

By  the  hearthstone  is  ever  a  vacant  chair  ; 

In  some  casket  a  lock  of  clustering  hair  ; 

But  the  noble  head,  with  its  dauntless  brow, 

In  the  "  stranger  soil"  is  mould'ring  now. 

I 
Henceforth  in  these  homes  is  a  sacred  name, 

An  altar  that  burns  with  a  purer  flame  ; 

"lis  perfumed  with  incense,  hallowed  by  prayer ; 

No  shadow  can  darken  the  memories  there. 

Home  voices  shall  thrill  with  a  deeper  tone, 
When  'tis  breathed  in  the  twilight  hours  alone, 
And  the  eye  shall  kindle  with  holier  light, 
Recalling  a  olance  that  is  sealed  in  night. 

And  when  coming  years  shall  see  our  fair  land 
On  a  firmer  foundation  of  liberty  stand  : 
When  freedom,  honor,  and  justice  at  length 
Shall  be,  to  her,  towers  and  bulwarks  of  strength  ; 

When  her  empire  stretches  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  her  glad  banners  float  the  wide  land  o'er, 
The  proudest  thing  in  her  record  shall  be 
The  heroes  who  fell  that  she  might  be  free. 

Who  rushed  to  the  conflict,  fearless  and  brave, 

To  lay  their  young  heads  in  a  patriot's  grave, 

To  offer  themselves  for  the  Nation's  life, 

And  heal  with  their  life-blood  the  "  waters  of  strife.*' 
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Ah,  nobler  far  than  the  sculptured  stone 
Is  the  deathless  fame  our  soldiers  have  won  ! 
And  brighter  'twill  grow  as  the  years  pass  away, 
When  marbles  shall  crumble  and  fall  to  decay. 

Then  thanks  to  our  God,  in  our  peril  and  woe, 
That  such  aid  was  given  to  ward  off  the  foe. 
Through  tear-bedimmed  eyes,  still  trusting,  we  gaze 
On  the  banner  which  floated  in  happier  days. 

And  soon  may  the  glittering  sword  be  sheathed, 
And  the  standard  with  olive  branches  wreathed, 
The  sighs  and  tears  of  the  weepers  be  o'er, 
And  the  blood-stained  land  be  at  peace  once  more  ! 
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THANKS. 

Thanks  to  our  God,  with  our  loudest  hosannas, 
Peal  forth  the  anthem,  and  wave  the  glad  banners  ; 
Tell  to  the  nations  the  victory  won, 
See  the  first  dawning  of  Liberty's  sun  ! 

Long  in  the  darkness  our  land  has  been  shrouded, 
Long  have  the  paths  of  our  leaders  been  clouded, 
Now,  through  the  mists  that  are  rifted  we  see 
Gleams  of  the  glory  that  yet  is  to  be. 

Thanks  to  our  God  for  his  care  and  protection, 
Thanks  for  his  ceaseless,  unerring  direction, 
Leading  our  steps  through  the  devious  maze, 
Guiding  our  path,  and  encircling  our  ways. 

Thanks  to  the  heroes  who  've  gained  us  this  glory, 
Cherish  their  valor  in  song  and  in  story, 
Hallow  their  names  as  the  record  Ave  tell, 
How  on  the  field  of  their  conflict,  they  fell  ! 

Not  with  the  spirit  of  proud  exultation 
Come  we  to-day  to  rejoice  as  a  nation, 
Over  the  graves  of  the  brothers  we  've  slain, 
Rending  the  links  of  a  life-severed  chain. 

No  !  tho'  our  eyes  are  dim  with  the  Aveeping, 
Over  our  loved  ones,  in  nameless  graves  sleeping, 
Victims  of  cruelty,  suffering  and  grief, 
Till  the  "  death-angel  "  brought  them  relief. 
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Yet  not  for  us  is  the  stern  retribution, 
Although  our  God  may  delay  execution, 
Justice  and  judgment  will  yet  hold  their  sway, 
"  Vengeance  is  His,  and  He  will  repay." 

Though  on  the  field  the  red  battle  is  raging;, 
Brave  men  and  traitors  in  conflict  engaging, 
Yet  in  the  distance  the  ' '  olive  branch  "  waves 
Clear  to  our  vision,  tho'  seen  across  graves. 

Hail  to  thee  !   emblem  of  peace  in  our  sorrow, 
Promise  of  freedom  and  hope  for  the  morrow  ! 
Never  again  may  thy  green  branches  fade, 
Long  may  the  nations  rest  in  thy  shade. 

Then  let  us  lift  our  triumphant  hosannas, 
Fling  to  the  breeze  the  gay  folds  of  our  banners, 
Joy  that  the  end  of  our  conflict  draws  nigh, 
Victory  gilding  the  gloom  of  our  sky  ! 

April  IS,  1S65. 
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A  WORD  TO  JOHN  BULL. 

And  so,  John  Bull,  this  is  the  stand 

You  take  before  the  world, 
When  in  our  very  midst  you  see 

A  traitor's  flag  unfurled  ! 

We  thought  that  you,  John  Bull,  were  true 

To  government  and  laws  ; 
That  all  your  boasted  love  of  right 

Would  cling  around  our  cause. 

But  no  ;  you  say  you  ' '  have  no  love 

For  either  party  here," 
And  from  this  "  execrable  war" 

You  will  at  least  keep  clear. 

For  shame,  John  Bull,  for  very  shame 

Noav  hide  your  honest  head, 
If  in  a  holy  cause  like  this 

No  word  of  cheer  is  said. 

This  war  is  one  of  right  and  truth, 

To  keep  a  glorious  land 
Untainted  by  a  traitor's  breath, 

Uninjured  by  his  hand. 

John  Bull,  it  was  not  so  with  us 

When  murderous  Sepoys  rose 
In  wild  rebellion  'gainst  your  laws, 

We  also  deemed  them  foes. 
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We  mourned  your  soldiers  slaughtered  there, 
We  wept  your  "  Havelocks  "  slain, 

And  when  the  rebels  were  o'ercome 
Our  cheers  rang  out  again. 

And  yet  when  miscreants  in  our  midst 

Their  treason  dare  confess, 
Seize  on  our  forts,  shoot  down  our  flag, 

You  love  them  none  the  less. 

John  Bull,  this  cold  "  neutrality" 

Is  but  a  poor  return 
For  all  the  kindness  we've  shown  you, — 

Favors  you  did  not  spurn. 

A  few  short  months  only  have  passed 

Since  welcomes  thick  were  strewn, 
To  greet  upon  our  friendly  shores 

The  heir  of  England's  throne. 

Not  for  our  love  of  royal  blood, 

But  for  our  love  of  you, 
And  for  your  noble  queen,  whose  name 

V\e  love  and  honor  too. 

John  Bull,  we  do  not  ask  your  aid  ; 

Thousands  of  soldiers  stand 
Strong  to  redress  their  country's  wrongs 

With  bayonet  in  hand. 

It  is  not  money  that  we  seek, 

Our  coffers  yet  are  full ; 
Our  merchant  princes,  generous  men, 

Ask  not  your  help,  John  Bull. 
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But  you  before  the  world  have  stood, 

The  champion  of  the  state  ; 
Frowned  on  oppression,  slavery,  wVong, 

With  a  determined  hate. 

And  strange  it  seems  in  days  like  these, 
Of  treason,  guilt,  and  shame, 

That  loyal  lands  like  ours  must  tail 
Your  sympathy  to  claim  ! 

Farewell,  John  Bull;   the  "  stars  and  stripes 

Still  o'er  the  land  shall  wave 
When  every  rebel  traitor  sleeps 

In  a  dishonored  grave. 

And  in  those  glorious  folds  afar, 

The  nations  yet  shall  see 
Emblazoned,  'mid  the  gleaming  stars, 

Love,  truth,  and  liberty. 
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BRING  BACK  THE  DEAD. 

MESSAGE  OF  GOV.   ANDREW  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Lift  them  up  tenderly,  gently,  with  care, 
Lovingly  gaze  on  the  burdens  ye  bear  : 
Closed  are  the  eyes,  and  gory  the  brow, 
Triumphal  wreaths  should  encircle  them  now. 
Leave  them  not  there,  in  that  traitorous  soil, 
Sons  of  the  mountain,  of  labor,  and  toil, 
Back  to  their  homes  the  true-hearted  bring, 
Wave  o'er  them  banners,  and  choral  strains  sing ; 
Wipe  from  their  brows  the  murderous  stain, 
■  Bring  them  back  tenderly,  gently  again. 
Make  ye  their  graves  in  the  sunniest  spot, 
Where  summer  winds  blow,  but  tempests  come  not ; 
Plant  o'er  them  flowers,  and  marble  piles  raise, 
Chant  ye  their  names  in  your  pagans  of  praise. 
Sleeping  in  dust,  but  enshrined  they  shall  be 
In  every  true  heart  that  throbs  for  the  free. 
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OUR  MARTYR  PRESIDENT. 

Again  with  voices  hushed,  and  reverent  tread, 
We  come  to  offer  up  our  sad  bewailing, 

To  bring  our  tribute  to  the  hallowed  dead, 
And  shed  anew  the  tears,  all  unavailing. 

Again  we  lift  the  sacred  veil  enshrouding, 

Roll  back  the  stone  from  death's  dark,  dreary  portal, 

And,  with  uplifted  eye,  seek  for  a  vision 

Of  him,  whose  memory  henceforth  is  immortal. 

Turning  aside  from  all  the  world's  beguiling, 
Its  busy,  ceaseless  round  of  anxious  care, 

Its  bitter  strife,  its  weeping,  and  its  smiling, 
We  for  a  season  breath  celestial  air. 

Oh,  Lincoln  !  sleeping  'neath  the  western  sunbeams 
In  the  calm  stillness  of  thy  dreamless  bed, 

Like  perfumes  swung  from  many  a  golden  censer, 
Thy  memory  hallows  all  the  path  we  tread. 

And  though  as  yet  no  monumental  marble, 
Or  sculptured  tablet,  blazons  forth  thy  fame, 

Within  our  hearts,  enshrined  in  true  devotion, 
A  nobler  record  doth  embalm  thy  name. 

Never  did  monarch  on  triumphal  car 

Such  wealth  of  love  and  adoration  know, 

As  on  thy  funeral  march,  when  borne  afar, 

'Neath  shrouded  banners,  thou  didst  silent  go  ! 
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And  not  alone  upon  Columbia's  altars 

Rises  the  dirge  of  our  great  agony  ; 

A  mournful  echo  comes  from  o'er  the  waters, 
fa  § 
"  We  also  weep,  stricken  land,  with  thee  !  " 

Sleep  on  in  peace,  great  patriot,  martyr  holy  ! 

The  nation's  shrine  is  hallowed  with  thy  blood ; 
But  thy  pure  life,  unselfish,  meek,  and  lowly, 

Sheds  o'er  it  lustre  in  a  dazzling  flood. 

Thy  tender  pity  even  for  the  erring ; 

Thy  words  of  hope  for  captives  trodden  down  ; 
Thy  dauntless  soul,  unmoved  by  scorn  or  tempter: 

These  are  the  jewels  in  thine  earthly  crown. 

And  while  in  coming  years  we  tell  the  story 
Of  the  fierce  strife  that  darkened  all  our  land, 

Like  mountain  peak,  with  summit  bathed  in  glory r 
So,  'mid  the  tempest,  ever  shalt  thou  stand. 
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THE  NATION'S  SORROW. 

Hush  !  for  the  hour  is  holy  in  its  speeding, 
A  grief  too  great  for  words  is  over  all ; 

Stricken  with  sadness,  solace  all  unheeding, 
Lo  !   at  the  feet  of  the  unseen  we  fall ! 

Bow — for  the  stroke  is  heavy  in  its  falling, 

Crushed  to  the  earth  in  all  its  weight  of  woe  : 

What  future  terror  can  be  more  appalling? 
What  darker  fortune  can  be  ours  to  know? 

Mourn — for  the  star  is  dim  whose  glorious  beaming* 
Shed  rays  of  luster  all  the  nation  o'er  ! 

And  while  upon  celestial  hills  'tis  gleaming, 
We  walk  in  darkness  on  the  earthly  shore  ! 


Ah,  Garfield  !  nobler  than  memorial  stone 
Affection's  tribute  on  thine  altar  laid  ! 

The  memory  of  thy  glorious  name  alone 

Shall  brighten  Avhen  the  last  "  immortelles"  fade. 

Marbles  may  crumble,  fame's  applause  depart, 

But  thy  renown  is  graven  on  the  heart ! 

And  now,  while  muffled  drum,  and  tolling  bell 
Have  ceased  to  echo  all  our  spirit's  grieving, 

Borne  tenderly  by  those  who  loved  thee  well, 

In  the  cold  grave  thy  hallowed  dust  we're  leaving. 
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We  render  back  our  treasure  to  the  Giver, 
And  catch  a  glimpse  of  angels  o'er  the  river  ! 

O  Father  !   In  this  hour  of  bitter  weeping, 
"When  far-off  nations  all  as  mourners  stand, 

Be  thou  our  leader ;   in  Thy  holy  keeping 
Preserve  our  fair,  our  well-beloved  land  ; 

So  shall  we  rise  from  this  all-chastening  rod 

And  victors  be,  through  an  all-conquering  God. 
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GRANT. 

When  did  the  gaze  of  millions  turn  to  thee, 
Standing  on  thy  proud  eminence  apart? 
When  did  they  lean  on  thee  most  trustingly  ? 
When  wert  thou  nearest  to  the  nation's  heart? 

Amid  the  thunders  of  the  battle  roar, 
With  sabre-flash  and  shriek  of  bursting  shell, 
When  thou  didst  move,  undaunted  through  the  strife, 
Unshrinking,  though  the  death-shots  round  thee  fell? 

Was  it  when  all  the  victory  was  won, 
And  at  thy  feet  the  trophies  were  laid  down  ? 
When  thou  didst  hold  the  olive-branch  of  peace, 
And  change  the  helmet  for  the  victor's  crown? 

Or  was  it  when,  from  peaceful  fireside  joys, 
Thy  country  called  thee  to  the  chair  of  state  ? 
When  carping  critics  watched  each  untried  step  ? 
When  flatterers  fawned,  and  traitors  frowned  in   hate? 

Was  it  amid  the  din  of  party  strife, 
When  friends  turned  foes,  and  enemies  reviled? 
When  calmly  thou  didst  bear  the  unjust  load, 
Nor  word  nor  act  thy  shining  fame  defiled. 

Not  then,  but  in  an  hour  of  cheerless  gloom, 
When  loved  ones  watched  thy  rival's  parting  breath — 
The  angel  hovering  with  the  darkened  wing, 
To  tell  the  presence  of  the  conquerer,  Death. 
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When  turning  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  state, 
Thou,  also,  with  the  band  of  mourners  came, 
Bringing  thy  tribute  to  that  ' '  honest  heart " — 
Then  was  new  lustre  added  to  thy  name  ! 

Not  with  triumphant  glance  toward  that  still  face, 
Where  sorrows  in  battalions  fiercely  rushed, 
But  nobly,  sadly,  with  forgiving  heart, 
And  pity  for  the  one  so  strangely  crushed. 

'Mid  wail  of  organ  and  escutcheoned  shield  : 
'Mid  flower-wreathed  tablets,  wet  with  many  a  tear, 
More  touching  far  was  thy  calm,  earnest  glance, 
Reverent  and  sad,  beside  thy  rival's  bier. 

Peace  to  the  sleeper  in  his  silent  tomb  ! 
As  stainless  snows  their  mantle  o'er  him  cast, 
So  let  his  errors  all  be  hid  from  sight — 
Only  his  virtues  and  his  grief  shall  last. 

But  for  thee,  Grant,  each  day  our  prayers  arise, 
That  Israel's  God  may  thy  protection  be, 
Lead  thee  secure  beneath  tempestuous  skies, 
And  bless  the  nation  thus  in  blessing  thee  ! 
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A  DREAM  IX  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

A  blaze  of  sunset  splendor 
Illumined  "  Tappan  Zee  ;  " 

It  shimmered  through  each  leaflet 
Of  oak  and  tulip-tree. 

Then  sinking  in  the  waters, 

It  faded  from  the  dell ; 
And  twilight  haze  enwrapped  the  earth 

In  its  own  mystic  spell. 

A  change  swept  o'er  the  landscape, 

And  everything  was  new  ; 
Ideal  fancies  took  the  place 

Of  all  the  old  and  true. 

The  tall  trees  turned  to  castles, 
' '  Grenada's  "  turrets  high  ; 

And  gorgeous  white  "  Alhambra  " 
Stood  out  against  the  sky. 

The  towers  of  "  Newstead  Abbey  " 

By  "  Abbotsford  "  arose  ; 
AYhile  ' '  Bracebridge  Hall  "  in  shadow 

Its  lighted  window  shows. 

The  lily  and  azalea 

Still  nodded  in  the  breeze  ; 
But  gentle   "  Avon"  flowed  along 

Beneath  the  bending  trees. 
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The  bluebird  ceased  his  chatter, 

The  katy-did  was  still ; 
The  only  songster  of  the  wood 

Was  the  lone  whip-poor-will. 

Then  through  the  silent  arches 

A  strange  procession  passed  : 
A  "  headless  horseman"  led  the  ranks, 

A  "half-starved  dog"  came  last. 

Amid  the  pale,  wierd  faces 

Of  this  immortal  throng, 
A   "  spectre  bridegroom  "  followed 

Great   "  Mahomet  "  along. 

Our  noble   "Washington"  towered  high 

In  suit  of  buff  and  blue  : 
While   ' '  Goldsmith  "  watched  unnoticed 

"  Columbus  "  and  his  crew. 

Now  odors  from  the  bee-hives 

Were  floating  all  around  ; 
The  apple  boughs  were  loaded, 

The  pumpkins  strewed  the  ground. 

For  lo  !   behind  the  warriors, — 

The  belted  knights  of  Spain, — 
In  rusty  black,  on  borrowed  horse, 

Appeared  "  school-master  Crane." 

The  rosy-cheeked  ' '  Katrina  " 

Looked  down  from  wagon  high, 
While  "  Brom  Bone's"  restless  charger 

Was  ever  prancing  nigh. 
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Old  men  with  pewter  buckles, 
And  many  a  withered  dame, 

Lasses  and  lads  from  quilting 

With  good  "  Van  Tassel  "  came. 

Then  sounds  like  rolling  nine-pins 
Echoed  from  Katskills'  brow  ; 

The  hen-pecked   ' '  Rip  Van  Winkle  " 
Trudged  through  the  windings  now. 

He  bore  his  rusty  fire-lock, 
His  beard  was  long  and  grey  ; 

But  watchful  Frau  prevented 
All  lingering  by  the  way. 

Poor  "  Little  Rip"  in  tatters 

For  ' '  Nicholas  Vedder  "  tarried  ; 

While  old  ' '  Van  Bummel  "  in  his  hand 
His  dictionary  carried. 

The  motley  ranks  passed  onward 

Till  they  had  faded  all ; 
The  great  "  Alhambra  "  vanished, 

The  turret  and  the  Hall. 

When  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
With  trumpet  note  of  fame, 

Far  echoing  down  the  ages, 
Resounded  Irving's  name. 

And,  lo  !  his  face  all  beaming, 
His  friendly  eye  and  smile, 

While  crowns  and  wreaths  unfading 
Encircle  it  the  Avhile. 
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Then  slowly  in  the  moonlight 

It  joined  the  vanished  throng  ; 
Only  the  silvery  Hudson 

Rolled  ceaselessly  along. 
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MY  LIBRARY. 

It  is  the  coziest  little  place 

That  ever  you  did  see, 
In  it  you  hardly  would  find  room 

For  even  you  and  me. 

A  vine  creeps  o'er  the  window-sill, 
A  rose  climbs  up  there  too  ; 

But  would  you  know  the  various  things 
Within  expose  to  view? 

A  Cabin  in  one  corner  stands, 

Built  in  the  days  of  yore, 
But  Uncle  Tom,  and  Eva  still 

Peep  from  its  open  door. 

Beside  it  hovers  in  lofty  pride 
A  House  with  Seven  Gables. 

There's  little  Phoebe  in  the  yard, 
Just  by  La  Fontaine's  Fables. 

Within  this  room  so  very  small 
You  scarce  can  turn  about, 

Our  Village  stands  by  Abbotsford, 
Avon  joins  Rydal  Mount. 

My  Neighbors  here  extend  a  hand 

To  Vicars  and  to  Deans  ; 
The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  gaze 

On  Agnes  Strickland's  Queens. 
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Here  Greenwood  Leaves  in  beauty  spring, 

Mosses  from  Manses  Old  ; 
And  here  Ike  Marvel  undisturbed, 

His  Reveries  oft  has  told. 

If  e'er  in  this  snug  retreat, 

A  Shady  Side  appears, 
My  Wife  and  I  dispel  the  clouds 

With  Pickwick,  Toots,  and  Squeers. 

Lothair  looks  down  with  lofty  mein 

On  Smike  and  Little  Nell, 
While  David  Copperfield  in  rags, 

His  doleful  tale  doth  tell. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  keep 

Their  place  by  Richard  Third, 
While  Ivanhoe  and  Waverly 

Seldom  exchange  a  word. 

A  Yellow  Primrose  decks  my  vase, 

A  Daisy,  meek-eyed  thing, 
With  Rosemary,  and  Pansies  too, 

Blue  Violets  of  spring. 

My  birds,  I  have  a  Skylark  bold, 

That  singing  still  doth  soar ; 
A  sable-feathered  Raven,  too, 

Croaks  sadly — Nevermore. 

An  Easy  Chair  with  cushions  soft, 

A  Sofa  next  behold  ; 
And  though  my  purse  is  bare  enough, 

I  keep  a  Crock  of  Gold. 
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Here's  England,  Scotland,  France  or  Spain, 

Here's  Germany  by  Bruce, 
Here's  Mexico,  and  here's  Peru 

All  in  this  little  place. 

But  one  more  item  will  I  add 

To  all  this  wondrous  store  ; 
The  Wide,  Wide  World  itself  is  here, 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  More. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Eead  at  a  reception  given  by  a  Shakspeare  Club. 
'Tis  a  pitiful  thing,  when  a  toiler  at  last 

Has  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
To  be  slowly  pushed  down,  while  another  steps  up, 

It  makes  him  madder  and  madder. 

Now  this  is  my  case,  but  where  to  appeal 
For  justice — I'll  own  "  there's  the  rub  ;" 

To  whom  on  the  earth  do  you  think  I  could  go, 
If  not  to  a  Shakspeare  Club  ! 

But  I  find  even  here  the  same  troubles  arise, 

No  respect  to  my  feelings  is  paid  ; 
The  loftiest  flights  of  my  genius  or  muse 

Are  entirely  cast  in  the  shade. 

There  once  was  a  time,  and  'twas  not  long  ago, 

When  the  crown  to  me  was  allowed, 
When  Garrick,  and  Siddons,  and  Kemble,  and  Booth 

Each  night  drew  a  worshipping  crowd. 

But  now  I  must  yield  to  a  different  set, 

My  heroes  are  laid  on  the  shelf; 
My  kings  and  my  queens  in  obscurity  lie, 

And  soon  I  shall  follow,  myself! 

Once    the    house   was   in   tears   when  •  ' '  Ophelia "    was 
drowned, 

Or  "  Cordelia  "  her  sorrow  did  tell ; 
But  now  they  forget  even  poor  <k  Juliet," 

As  they  weep  over  dear  "  Little  Nell." 
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My    "Lears"   and    "Edwards,"   my    "Hals"   and  my 
"Johns," 

Are  eclipsed  by  "  Pickwick"  and  "  Smike  ;" 
While  sweet  "  Desdemona"  views  in  surprise 

"  Mrs.  Partington  "  and  her  son  "  Ike  !  " 

Now  "  Prospero's  "  reapei's,  with  "  hats  of  rye  straw" 
From  the  ' '  furrow  "  have  hurried  away  ; 

"  A  bare-footed  girl,"  with  her  head-gear  all  "  torn," 
"  In  the  meadow  is  raking  the  hay." 

Poor  "  Helena  "  still  seeks  her  lover  in  vain, 

For  the  palm  ' '  Evangeline  "  bears  ; 
While  "  Olivia's  "  clock  has  ceased  to  "  upbraid," 

"  The  Clock"  ticks  so  loud  "  on  the  stairs." 

"  Queen  Mab,"  whose  best  coach  was  a  brown   "hazel- 
nut," 

With  a  "  wagoner  dressed  in  gray," 
Must  turn  out  of  the  road  for  "  The  Autocrat," 

Who  is  driving  his  "  One-Horse  Shay." 

Fair  "Jessica"  sitting  attent  on  the  bank, 

Unheeding  the  hour  is  so  late, 
Must  give  up  the  "  music"  to  Tennyson's  "  Maud," 

Who  has  "  come  to  the  garden  gate." 

I  would  not  mind  yielding  to  genius  the  crown, 

At  her  shrine  devoutly  I  bow  ; 
The  writers  and  poets  must  fairly  have  earned 

The  wreaths  that  encircle  their  brow. 

But  is  it  quite  strange  I'm  a  little  disturbed 
When  ' '  Mark  Antony  "  argues  in  vain  ! 

Not  a  "  Roman  "  or  Yankee  will  "  lend  him  their  ears," 
Because  they  are  hearing  "  Mark  Twain  !  " 
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No  longer  the  children  turn  pale  at  the  thought 

Of  the  terrible  "  Richard  the  Third  ;" 
The  name  of  "  Josh  Billings,"  who  can't  even  spell, 

Has  become  quite  a  household  word. 

"  Jack  Falstaff,"  perhaps,  might  awaken  their  mirth, 

But  in  every  village  and  town 
You  find  the  halls  crowded,  while  shouts  of  applause 

Are  awaiting  "  Comical  Brown." 

In  vain  in  the  market-place  "  Brutus"  harangues, 

Even  ' '  Wolsey  "  is  under  the  ban  ; 
The  people  are  searching  the  papers  to  find 

The  last  speech  of  "  The  Danbury  Man." 

"  Cleopatra's"  famed  barge  with  its  "  silvery  oars," 

And  its  sails  perfuming  the  breeze, 
Might  as  well  even  yet  be  tied  to  the  wharf, 

For  the  "  Pinafore"  sweeps  all  the  seas  ! 

"  Kathrina,  "  must  yield  up  the  palm  as  the  "  shrew," 

In  scolding  she's  left  far  behind 
By  "  Susan  "  and  "  Anna,"  "  Mrs.  Caudle  "  and  "  Gail " 

And  all  that  "  women's  rights"  kind. 

The  ladies  of  "  Windsor,"  the  gay  "  Merry  Wives," 

Have  entirely  passed  out  of  sight ; 
"  Josiah  Allen's  Wife"  takes  the  best  easy-chair, 

By  the  "  Widow  Bedott  "  to-night. 

While    "Lady    Macbeth,"    with    her     "daggers"    and 
"  drugs," 

And  her  restless  walk  o'er  the  stage, 
May  as  well  rub  her  hands  and  for  "  Araby  "  sigh, 

"  Betsey  Bobbett"  is  now  quite  the  rage. 
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"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  still  holds  its  sway, 

But  not  the  one  I  once  did  write  ; 
The  players  in  Congress  enact  it  each  day, 

The  papers  report  it  each  night. 

If  only  "  Old  Shy  lock  "  would  come  back  again, 
With  his  strictness  about  "  paying  debts," 

Perhaps  the  ' '  embezzlers  "  and  ' '  confidence  men  " 
Would  be  caught  in  their  very  own  nets. 

The  question  of  "  Hamlet,"  "to  be  or  be  not, 

Which  is  better?  "  remains  to  be  seen, 
For  the  people  are  now,  with  some  small  wooden  blocks, 

Working  out  the  sum  of  "  Fifteen." 

"  Lady  Capulet's  "  party,  with  "  quinces  and  dates," 
Or  the  "  broth  "  the  "  witches  "  did  make, 

Is  no  longer  discussed,  for  the  ladies  compare 
Their  receipts  for  the  new  "  Angel  Cake." 

This  reminds  me  I've  trespassed  too  long  on  your  time, 

A  far  richer  treat  is  in  store 

Than  any  poor  efforts  of  my  humble  rhyme, — 

The  perfume  comes  in  at  the  door ! 
0 
So   farewell,    "patient    friends,"   we    are    "parting   for 

aye," 

From  henceforth  our  paths  must  divide  ; 

The  ' '  celestial  harmony  "  may  we  all  hear 

When  we  meet  on  the  other  side  ! 
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A  LEAF  FROM  MELROSE  ABBEY. 

"AUGUST  15,  1771." 

The  gleams  of  the  summer  sunset 

Are  gilding  hillside  and  dell, 
While  the  softened  light  from  the  forest  trees 

O'er  the  earth  casts  a  dreamy  spell. 
But  far  away  are  the  fancies 

The  scene  has  failed  to  beguile, 
A  single  leaf  has  borne  them  at  once 

To  "  St.  David's  ruined  pile." 

No  longer  the  sunset  is  gleaming, 

But  the  pale,  cold  moon  is  high, 
And  I  seat  myself  in  an  oriel  dark, 

While  visions  are  passing  by. 
Slowly  through  the  broken  arches 

Steals  a  fair-haired  Saxon  maid, 
And  beside  her  a  Jewess  with  raven  locks, 

In  a  gorgeous  robe  arrayed. 

They  pass — the  cloister  is  dim  ; 

Now  a  regal  train  sweeps  by ; 
The  jewelled  hand  and  the  flowing  ruff 

Are  familiar  to  every  eye. 
It  changes,  and  humbler  forms 

Take  the  place  of  earls  and  of  queens  ; 
I  see  at  a  glance,  'neath  a  rustic  hood, 

The  face  of  sweet  "  Jeanie  Deans." 
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Ah  !  who  is  this  with  lank  visage? 

A  shadow  has  darkened  his  brow  ; 
I  hear  an  echo — 'tis  only  a  word, 

But  I  know  the  "  Dominie  "  now, 
There  are  waving  plumes  in  the  cloister, 

And  many  a  belted  knight ; 
There  are  flashes  of  armor  and  Highland  plaids 

Slowly  fading  from  my  sight. 

O  Fancy,  what  freaks  thou  art  playing  ! 

For  here  is  a  mingled  band  : 
Queen  Margaret  leads  with  a  royal  grace 

' '  Meg  Merrilies  "  by  the  hand  ; 
The  proud  glance  of  "  Flora  Mclvor" 

Doth  "  Charles  the  Second"  allure, 
While  "  Richard  the  First"  has  scattered  the  tears 

Of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

The  flitting  rays  of  the  moonbeam, 

Flash  over  Loch  Katrine's  wave, 
While  a  skiff  shoots  out  from  the  "  Slanting  Oak," 

And  the  rip] ties  the  willows  lave  ; 
A  shadowy  group  is  seated 

In  that  shallop,  light  and  free, 
Their  faces  are  hid  by  the  whispering  trees, 

Yet  "  Fllen"  herself  I  sec. 

Once  more  the  hall  is  deserted  ; 

In  the  moonlight  the  ivy  doth  gleam, 
The  buttresses  all  are  of  ebony  now, 

While  the  turrets  with  silver  light  beam  ; 
The  plash  of  the  murmuring  "  Tweed" 

The  echoing  niijht-winds  bear, 
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And  odorous  perfume  of  heather-bells 
Is  floating  upon  the  air. 

Hush  !   here  comes  the  master-spirit, 

"lis  "  Sir  Walter"  himself,   I  ken, 
Since  all  these  fair  and  beautiful  forms 

First  sprang  from  his  magic  pen. 
His  smile  is  kindly  as  ever, 

And  he  Avalks  with  a  lingering  tread ; 
Oh,  pause  for  a  moment,  thou  great  unknown  ! 

'Tis  vain — the  vision  has  fled. 

Again  I'm  alone  in  the  oriel, 

The  ivy  wails  in  the  breeze, 
And  the  old  gray  arches  are  towering  high 

With  cornice  and  sculptured  frieze. 
Then  slowly  it  fades  in  the  moonlight ; 

Of  my  visions  so  changing  and  brief 
Not  a  single  vestige  or  trace  remains, 

Save  this  one,  green,  ivy  leaf. 
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WHITTIEE. 

O  !  poet  of  the  woods  and  forests  dim, 
Hearing  in  whispering  leaves  cathedral  hymn  ; 
With  prayerful  heart  and  head  in  reverence  bowed 
At  the  deep   ' '  thunder-organ  "  of  the  cloud  ; 
Or  seeing  on  the  mountain's  flaming  wall 
Celestial  rivers  from  their  fountains  fall ; 
Thou  art  the  alchemist  of  legends  old, 
Turning  our  worthless  dross  to  purest  gold  ! 
Finding  along  the  shore  of  life's  great  sea 
What  precious  pearls  in  wave-tossed  shells  may  be 
Creating  gladness  for  a  world-wide  throng 
Whose  hearts  are  lightened  by  thy  cheerful  song  ! 
Thy  words  of  beauty  and  thy  gems  of  thought 
Teach  lessons   "  Holy  Grails"  have  never  taught, 
Nor  all  that  "  progeny  of  wondrous  birth," 
"  Sordello  "-like,  which  mystifies  the  earth. 
Peace  be  around  thee,  quietness  and  love, 
Until  the  Master  welcomes  thee  above, 
And  strains  of  sweeter  music  greet  thine  ear 
Than  any  which  thy  soul  has  longed  for  here  ! 
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IMPENDING. 

At  the  time  this  poem  was  written,  there  was  a  huge  boulder 
which  for  ages  had  huug  suspended  high  up  between  the  two  walls 
of  the  Fraeonia  Flume. 

Two  solid  walls  of  dark,  unyielding  stone, 

Stretching  far  up  into  the  ether  blue, 
Leaving  a  narrow,  slippery  path  alone, 

For  those  who  dare  the  treacherous  way  pursue. 
While  overhead  a  bowlder,  massive,  great, 
Threatens  to  fall  and  crush  us  with  its  weight. 

Yet  he  who  built  the  everlasting  hills, 

And  weighed  them  in  their  balances  secure, 

Preserves  this  giant  in  the  place  it  fills, 

And  holds  it  with  a  grasp  both  firm  and  sure. 

The  nodding  fern  hangs  o'er  it  like  a  wreath, 

And  children  gather  mosses  underneath. 

Cool  breezes  from  the  mountain  fan  the  brow, 
And  lift  the  spirit  as  if  borne  on  wings. 

The  sunbeam  flashes  on  the  water  now, 

The  wild  bird  wakes  a  strain  no  captive  sings  ; 

And  the  tired  worldling,  free  of  stocks  and  gains, 

Feels  joy  ecstatic  thrilling  through  his  veins. 

A  parable  of  life  !     With  clouds  o'erhead, 
And  narrow  path,  shut  in  on  every  side 

By  towering  wralls,  with  dampness  overspread, 
No  earthly  ray  our  wandering  steps  to  guide, 

We  sink  appalled,  and  clasp  our  trembling  hands, 

While  at  the  end  the  threatening  bowlder  stands  ! 
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And  then  a  cooling  breeze  from  upper  skies 

Revives  the  spirit  crushed  with  doubts  and  fears, 

New  gleams  of  radiance  'mid  the  shadows  rise, 
The  "  silver  lining"  of  the  cloud  appears. 

The  threatened  evil,  held  by  unseen  might, 

Becomes  a  blessing,  and  the  darkness  light. 

Unchanged  and  sure  His  promises  remain, 
Omnipotent  the  hand  that  guides  our  way  ; 

No  earthly  wall  of  suffering,  grief,  or  pain, 
Shuts  out  the  gleaming  of  the  heavenly  ray ; 

While  o'er  the  bowlder,  threatening  at  the  end, 

We  see  the  arch  of  love  and  mercy  bend  ! 
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"WHERE  HAST  THOU  GLEANED   TO-DAY?" 

Hast  thou  wandered  far  from  the  "  reapers," 

In  search  of  perfume  and  flowers  ? 
Hast  thou  lingered  by  murmuring  waters 

Or  slept  in  the  vine-wreathed  bowers  ? 
Will  thy  measure  of  worthless  blossoms, 

Half  hidden  by  withering  leaves, 
Be  a  fitting  gift  for  the  Master, 

In  place  of  the  golden  sheaves  ? 

Hast  thou  climbed  the  towering  mountain, 

With  its  dazzling  robe  of  light  ; 
And  sought  for  the  fruit  of  the  harvest 

On  its  cold  and  barren  height  ? 
The  paeans  of  Fame  die  in  echoes, 

And  its  thorny  crowns  bring  pain  ; 
But  not  on  the  mountain's  summit 

Canst  thou  gather  the  ripening  grain  ! 

Hast  thou  sighed  for  power  and  station, 

And  sought,  in  the  hidden  mine, 
For  the  glittering  heaps  of  treasure 

That  there  in  the  darkness  shine? 
Ah  !  not  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 

Must  the  toiling  reaper  bring, 
But  the  ' '  gleaning  "  of  whitened  harvests 

For  the  Master's  offering. 

Hast  thou  wandered  far  into  marshes, 
Where  the  poisonous  waters  flow, 
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Where  the  air  is  heavy  with  vapors, 
And  the  deadly  nightshades  grow  ? 

Is  thy  pure  brow  clouded  with  shadows  % 
Thy  sandals  defiled  with  clay? 

In  fields  of  sin  and  temptation 

Alas  !  hast  thou  "  gleaned"  to-day? 

Or  hast  thou  brought  joy  to  the  reaper, 

And  strength  to  the  sinking  heart ; 
Extended  a  hand  to  the  hopeless, 

Bade  the  erring  in  peace  depart? 
Hast  thou  self  and  its  pleasures  forgotten,. 

While  seeking  thy  neighbor  to  bless  ? 
Hast  thou  crowned  e'en  the  undeserving 

With  thy  heart's  sweet  tenderness  ? 

Reaper,  the  eventide  coineth  ! 

Soon  shall  thy  gleaning  be  o'er  ! 
The  laborers'  songs  of  rejoicing 

Tell  of  the  plenteous  store. 
Bring  forth  thy  sheaves  to  the  Master  ; 

So  shall  thy  golden  grain, 
In  the  fields  by  the  emerald  waters, 

Blossom  in  beauty  again  ! 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 

SUGGESTED  BY  ONE  OF  MOODY'S  SERMONS. 

You  may  wander  afar,  upon  classic  shores, 

Through  lands  that  are  famous  in  story  and  song, 

But  the  land  of  Beulah  you  never  can  see, 

Unless  you  are  one  of  the  ' '  blood-bought "  throng. 

You  may  walk  'neath  the  shadow  of  whispering  trees, 
And  their  gentle  breezes  may  fan  your  brow, 

But  the  "  Tree  of  Life,"  with  its  healing  leaves, 
Blooms  only  for  those  who  in  penitence  bow. 

You  may  float  your  bark  on  the  sparkling  wave, 
Over  rivers  whose  beds  are  with  diamonds  strewn, 

But  not  till  you  find  the  "  pearl  of  great  price," 

Can   you   look   on  the   river    that  "  bursts    from    the 
throne." 

You  may  tread  the  halls  of  beautiful  homes, 
'Mid  the  rarest  treasures  of  wealth  and  art, 

But  the   "mansion  above,"  which  Christ  has  prepared, 
Is  only  for  those  who  are  pure  in  heart. 

You  may  gaze  upon  crowns  that  deck  regal  brows, 
Defended  by  soldiers  with  watchful  care, 

But  the  ' '  crown  of  life  "  is  reserved  for  those 
Who  unto  the  end  their  "  faithfulness  "  bear. 

You  may  listen  to  music,  whose  ravishing  strain 
Entrances  each  spell-bound,  wondering  ear, 
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But  unless  you  are  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
The  "  song  of  Moses"  you  never  can  hear. 

You  may  sit  at  the  banquet,  with  viands  rare, 
Where  the  jest  may-  sparkle  and  wine-cup  flow  ; 

But  they  to  the   ' '  marriage  supper  "  are  called 

Whose   "  wedding  garments"  are  whiter  than  snow. 

You  may  bow  before  kings  and  potentates  crowned 
With  treasures  the  earth  and  the  ocean  brings, 

But  only  the  ransomed  can  sit  at  the  feet 

Of  the   "  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings." 

God  grant  we  may  all  reach  the  beautiful  land, 
Where  never  a  sorrow  or  a  tear  flows  again, 

Where   the   saints,    bearing   palms,    cry    "  Salvation  to 
God," 
And  the  worshipping  angels  re-echo,   "Amen." 
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SABBATH  EVE. 

The  peaceful  light  of  the  Sabbath  day 
With  its  holy  calm  has  passed  away  : 
The  song  of  praise,  and  the  voice  of  prayer, 
No  longer  float  on  the  evening  air. 

Oh  blessed  rest  that  the  Sabbath  brings  ! 
The  rest  from  the  burden  of  earth-born  things, 
The  peace  which  steals  o'er  the  weary  soul, 
When  the  week-day  billows  backward  roll. 

Alas  !  that  the  taints  of  guilt  and  fear 
Should  ever  leave  their  dark  impress  here  ; 
That  doubts  and  shadows  hovering  nigh, 
Should  dim  the  light  of  a  Sabbath  sky. 

()  these  sinful  hearts  that  will  cherish  still 
The  broken  reeds  in  their  stubborn  will, 
That  will  offer  incense  with  willing  hand, 
Where  the  shrines  of  the  earthly  idols  stand. 

Our  Father  forgive  in  thy  pitying  love 

The  thoughts  that  have  wandered  from  Thee  above, 

The  holy  hours  that  have  wasted  been 

In  the  service  of  ease,  and  self  and  sin. 

The  outward  form  where  the  heart  is  not, 
The  sacred  precept  too  soon  forgot, 
The  bended  knee,  and  the  choral  strain, 
Whose  echoes  return  to  the  earth  again. 
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Oh  make  us  pure,  let  our  spirits  be 
Like  temples,  sacred  alone  to  Thee  ! 
Henceforth  may  our  Sabbath  offerings 
Be  laid  on  the  shrine  of  the  Kino;  of  kings  ! 
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THE  QUAKER  MEETING. 

A  summer  day  of  quiet  peace, 

All  save  the  billows'  roar, 
Where  ocean  breezes  swept  the  Isle, 

And  ocean  waves  the  shore. 

Sweet  Sabbath  calm  !  The  cares  of  life 

Hushed  in  a  blest  repose. 
We  joined  the  silent  group,  whose  faith 

No  outward  utterance  shows. 

On  plain  hard  benches  sisters  sat, 

Brothers  across  the  way  ; 
No  voice  escaped  from  those  broad-brims, 

None  from  the  bonnets  gray. 

We  tried  in  vain  to  bring  our  souls 

Into  a  heavenly  frame, 
Their  heads  were  bowed  in  silent  prayer ; 

Ours  should  have  been,  in  shame. 

For  worldly  thoughts  came  stealing  in  ; 

We  missed  the  gathered  throng, 
The  frescoed  wall,  the  organ's  peal, 

The  priest,  the  prayer,  the  song  ! 

And  so  unbidden  visions  came, 

Echoes  would  not  be  stilled  ; 
The  ' '  Quaker  Poet  "  and  his  dreams 

The  vacant  places  filled. 
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O'er  Mary  Garvin  sunbeams  played, 
And  on  Mary  Midler's  brow  ; 

A  gray-haired  matron's  placid  face 
Was  Barbara  Frietchie's  now. 

Good  Parson  Avery  took  his  seat 
By  Andrew  Rykman's  side  ; 

While  next  to  Abraham  Davenport 
The  Barefoot  Boy  we,  spied. 

"  The  orchard  birds  sang  sweet  and  clear," 
"  Pines  "  moaned  on  "  Ramoth  Hill," 

The  "  lilies  "  wafted  from  the  "  pond" 
Their  "  benediction"  still. 

At  length  the  hour  for  parting  came, 

Our  visions  fled  in  air  ! 
The  silent  group  grasped  silent  hands, 

And  left  the  house  of  prayer. 

And  this  the  lesson  that  we  learned 
On  that  sweet  Sabbath  day ; 

That  loving  souls  can  worship  God 
Each  in  his  chosen  way. 
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"NOW    I    LAY    ME    DOWN    TO    SLEEP." 

LAST    WORDS    OF    REV.   DR.   GARDNER    SPRING. 

The  turmoil  and  the  strife  are  o'er  ! 
The  weary  pilgrimage  of  years 
Through  paths  beset  with  doubts  and  fears, 

Is  ended  on  the  farther  shore. 

The  conflict  on  the  battle-ground, 
Where  Satan's  legions  gather  fast 
With  clash  of  arms,  and  trumpet  blast, 

Is  changed  for  rest  and  peace  profound. 

At  last  thou  layest  thee  down  to  sleep 
Gently  as  some  o'er-wearied  child, 
No  longer  with  its  sports  beguiled, 

Into  its  mother's  arms  doth  creep. 

Oh,  sweet  repose,  to  lay  thee  down, 

Thy  mission  closed,  thy  life-work  done  ; 
In  glorious  blaze,  thy  setting  sun, 

And  on  thy  brow  the  victor's  crown . 

Thine  eyes  no  more  with  pitying  tears, 
For  other's  grief  shall  ever  flow, 
No  care  or  sorrow  shalt  thou  know, 

For  thou  hast  done  with  earthly  fears. 

In  silent  calm  thy  lips  are  sealed, 
But  they  shall  sing  redeeming  love, 
When  in  the  blessed  home  above 

To  thee  thy  Savior  stands  revealed. 
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Oh  what  a  glorious  record  thine, 

What  palms  of  triumph  wilt  thou  bear 
When  He  makes  up  His  jewels  fair, 

Oh  man  of  God,  how  wilt  thou  shine  ! 
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ALL  THE  DAYS. 

All  the  days  to  me  appointed 
Will  I  wait  till  Jesus  calls  ; 

Though  the  tempests  o'er  me  hover. 
Though  the  shadow  o'er  me  falls. 

All  the  days  however  tearful 

Be  the  scenes  now  hid  from  view  ; 

Waiting,  trusting  Him  who  loves  me, 
And  will  hear  me  safely  through. 

All  the  days  though  sorrow  laden 
I  will  wait  till  grief  be  past : 

Tears,  temptations,  trials,  burdens, 
I  shall  conquer  them  at  last. 

All  the  days  to  me  appointed, 
Days  of  anguish,  pain  and  woe  ; 

Helpless,  weary,  life  blood  ebbing, 
On  the  bed  of  death  laid  low. 

Will  I  wait,  without  a  murmur 
Trusting  Him  who  died  for  me ; 

Till  in  holier,  brighter  regions, 
All  His  glories  I  shall  see. 
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"I  HATED  LIFE." 

ECCL.    2:17. 

I  looked  upon  its  sadness  and  its  sorrow  ; 

Its  hidden  snares  ; 
Its  days  of  darkness,  with  no  brighter  morrow; 

Its  fields  of  tares. 

Its  earthly  hopes,  in  broken  fragments  ending  ; 

Its  drooping  flowers  ; 
Its  sudden  griefs  our  very  heart-strings  rending  ; 

Its  wasted  powers. 

Its  noblest  aims,  and  earnest,  strong  endeavor, 
All  made  in  vain  ; 
.        Its  clinging  to  the  broken  reeds,  which  never 
Bring  aught  but  pain. 

Harsh  judgments  founded  on  some  plea  of  duty, 

And  words  of  scorn, 
Crushing  from  life  its  hopefulness  and  beauty, 

With  piercing  thorn. 

I  heard  its  flatteries  turned  to  strange  reviling  ; 

Its  idols  clay  ; 
Temptation,  with  its  specious,  smooth  beguiling, 

Leading  astray. 

I  saw  the  sunbeams  that  illume  the  morning 

In  darkness  fade  ; 
The  brightest  gems  an  earthly  lot  adorning 

In  "  caskets  "  laid. 
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And,  looking  on  its  worthless,  fading  pleasures  ; 

Its  days  of  strife  ; 
Its  cups  of  bitterness,  and  tarnished  treasures, 

I  hated  life. 

And  then  a  voice,  with  gentle,  touching  sadness, 

Fell  on  my  ear  ; 
Hast  thou  forgotton  all  the  days  of  gladness 

That  greet  thee  here? 

The  loving  hearts  that,  with  their  sweet  endearing, 

Circle  thee  round  ? 
The  pitying  tears,  and  words  of  hopeful  cheering, 

When  cares  abound? 

Dost  thou  not  see  thy  withering,  fading  flowers 

Blooming  anew, 
Fresh  with  the  perfume  of  the  heavenly  bowers, 

In  radiant  hue? 

If  broken  reeds  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial, 

Then  lean  on  Me  ; 
If  earthly  prayers  meet  with  a  strange  denial, 

Tis  best  for  thee. 

The  beauty  of  each  mountain,  rock  and  river, 

Each  flower-wreathed  spot, 
Should  waken  grateful  praises  to  the  Giver, 

For  such  a  lot. 

Beyond  thy  cloud  there  is  the   "  silver  lining;" 

liaise  but  thine  eyes, 
And,  lo,   in  dazzling  glory,  sunbeams  shining 

Light  up  the  skies  ! 
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Go  forth,  then,  to  the  plenteous  harvests  whitening, 

With  hearts  of  cheer  ; 
And  shadows,  in  thy  Master's  service  brightening, 

Shall  disappear. 
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MY  COMFORTERS. 

'•Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all." 

—Job  xvi::  2. 

Oh  !  what  a  different  lesson  mine  ! 

What  rays  of  light  and  beauty  shine, 

O'er  all  that  path  so  drear  and  sad, 

What  blessed  comforters  I  had  ! 

Not  only  was  my  Father's  care, 

Shielding,  supporting  everywhere, 

So  that  in  truth  I  seemed  to  see 

His  "  angels  had  their  charge  o'er  me  ;" 

But  oh  !  what  earthly  solace  came, 

The  sweetest  words  that  love  could  frame, 

The  pitying  tear,  the  clasping  hand, 

The  jewels  of  that  "  border-land  !" 

What  prayers  ascended  to  the  sky, 

From  lips  that  must  prevail  on  high, 

The  "  golden-mouthed"  with  hearts  of  love, 

To  call  down  blessings  from  above  ! 

What  words  of  comfort,  hope  and  cheer. 
From  friends,  than  life  itself  more  dear, 
What  sympathizing  accents  fell, 
Even  from  those  I  knew  not  well, 
What  fragrance  from  the  roses  shed, 
Like  perfumed  offerings  'round  my  head  ! 
Until  the  quiet,  curtained  room 
Seemed  like  an  Eden,  in  its  bloom  ! 
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The  cooling  fruit,  the  dainty  dish, 
Anticipating  every  wish, 
The  volume,  filled  with  garnered  store, 
By  one  now  done  with  earthly  lore  ! 
What  cheer  the  tiny  leaflet  brought, 
With  hope,  and  joy,  and  courage  fraught, 
Dispelling  all  my  shadowing  fears, 
Making  a  rainbow  through  my  tears  ! 

The  sunlight  of  a  sister's  smile, 
That  could  the  weariest  hour  beguile  ; 
The  music  of  her  twilight  strain, 
Its  rapturous  chord — its  sweet  refrain. 
For  all  these  blessings,  Oh  thank  God  ! 
Even  the  chastening  of  his  rod  ! 
For  human  love,  for  earthly  friends, 
The  priceless  comforters  he  sends  ! 
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ANGELS  THIS  SIDE. 

Not  always  do  they  come  with  hovering  wings 
Along  the  path  our  weary  footsteps  tread, 

To  shield  us  from  the  taint  of  earthly  things, 
Or  solace  hearts  from  which  all  hope  is  fled. 

Sometimes  in  lowly,  russet  garments  clad, 
With  hands  all  hardened  by  their  daily  toil, 

They  lift  the  burdens  from  a  life  most  sad, 
And  gather  blossoms  from  the  humble  soil. 

Sometimes  the  music  of  a  child's  sweet  voice, 
Its  shout  of  welcome,  or  its  pitying  sigh, 

Will  cause  the  drooping  spirit  to  rejoice, 
And  raise  the  soul  to  clearer  light  on  high. 

Angels  attend  us  in  the  guise  of  flowers, 
Sweeter  than  any  white-robed  spirit  band, 

Making  the  sick-room  with  its  weary  hours 
An  Eden  by  celestial  breezes  fanned. 

For  with  the  rustling  of  their  perfumed  bells 
Come  messages  of  love  from  friends  most  dear. 

Of  hope  and  trust  each  tiny  leaflet  tells, 

Smiles  for  our  joy,  and  for  our  woes  a  tear. 

They  breath  it  in  the  lonely  winds  of  night ; 

The  odor  of  the  lilies  whispers  now- 
Sweet  words  of  courage,  comforting  and  bright, 

As  if  an  angel  cooled  the  fevered  brow. 
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Ah,  not  alone  within  the  pearly  gates, 
The  ministering  spirits  gathered  stand  ! 

In  our  bleak  desert  even  now  there  waits 
A  shining  host  of  the  angelic  band  ! 

We  press  their  hands,  we  look  into  their  eyes, 
We  hear  their  words,  the  faithful,  and  the  tried  j 

And  then  we  murmur,  in  our  glad  surprise, 

"  God  bless  the  angels  that  we  find  this  side  !  " 
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DEDICATION  HYMN. 

To  Thee,  Oh  Father,  wise  and  great, 
These  walls  anew  we  consecrate, 
With  grateful  hearts  for  blessings  shed, 
Upon  the  winding  paths  we  tread. 

Thy  guiding  hand  has  led  the  way, — 
Thy  strong  support  has  been  our  stay  ! 
Then  let  our  lips  thy  mercies  tell, 
And  loud  the  pealing  anthem  swell. 

Here  let  the  voice  of  prayer  ascend, 
As  loving  souls  in  reverence  bend ; 
Let  words  of  truth  fall  on  the  ear, 
Unstained  by  pride,  unmoved  by  fear. 

Hallow  each  scene  within  these  walls, 
Where  sunlight  gleams,  or  shadow  falls, — 
Baptismal  seal,  or  bridal  ring, 
Or  angel  with  the  "  dark-plumed  wing." 

Let  consecrating  vows  of  love, 
Like  incense  rise  to  Thee  above  ; 
And  lives  of  holy,  active  zeal, 
Show  the  devotion  that  we  feel. 

And  when  our  voices  all  are  still, 

When  other  strains  these  arches  fill, 

May  we  all  reach,  united  bands, 

"  The  house  of  God,  not  made  with  hands." 
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HIS  OWN. 

"They  shall  be  as  the  stones  of  a  crown." 

The  Master  came  to  our  dwelling 

And  left  us  a  jewel  one  day, 
To  be  cherished  and  guarded  and  polished 

Till  it  shone  with  luminous  ray. 
We  knew  it  was  all  for  His  service, 

But  the  gem  in  such  beauty  shone 
We  almost  forgot  as  we  watched  it, 

That  it  was  not  indeed  our  own. 

The  burdens  of  life  grew  lighter, 

The  home  was  a  holier  place, 
The  clouds  in  our  daily  journey, 

Left  only  a  passing  trace. 
And  we  thought  what  a  blessed  mission 

To  keep  in  our  tenderest  care 
The  jewel  our  Master  entrusts  us, 

So  beautiful,  bright  and  fair. 

We  knew  that  the  lensrthenino;  shadows 

Would  steal  o'er  our  path  some  day, 
But  we  hoped  the  light  at  the  hearth-stone 

Would  shine  with  a  quenchless  ray  ? 
That  we  were  to  be  the  keepers 

Of  this  treasure  from  the  skies, 
Till  our  weary  hands  were  folded, 

And  the  curtain  veiled  our  eyes. 
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Then  a  darkness  thick  o'erwhelmed  us, 

We  groped  in  its  stifling  breath, 
For  our  hearts  were  torn  and  bleeding 

By  the  mighty  hand  of  death. 
The  Master  had  taken  his  treasure, 

The  jewel  that  was  his  own , 
And  the  added  beauties  of  heaven 

In  its  radiant  luster  shone. 

So,  now,  with  our  upward  yearnings, 

Since  the  light  of  our  home  is  fled. 
We  bear  the  burdens  unshrinking, 

And  the  daily  pathway  tread. 
For  heaven  with  all  its  glory 

Is  brighter  and  lovelier  yet, 
For  amid  the  ' '  stones  of  the  crown  " 

Our  beautiful  jewel  is  set. 
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HOME. 

Rest  from  toil,  and  sweet  relief, 
Solace  in  the  hour  of  grief; 
Guiding  star  where'er  we  roam, 
Peace  and  safety — this  is  home. 

Refuge  from  the  burning  heat, 
Shelter  when  the  tempests  beat, 
All  that's  beautiful  and  fair 
In  our  home,  Ave  find  it  there. 

Sympathy  in  trying  hours, 
Comfort  when  the  shadow  lowers  ; 
Joy  for  joy,  and  tears  for  tears, 
This  is  home — away  with  fears. 

But  the  shadows  darker  grow  ; 
Those  we  loved,  in  death  lie  low  ; 
Vacant  chairs,  and  silent  halls, 
Where  the  weary  footstep  falls. 

Hence  into  the  world  again 
Mingle  we  with  busy  men, 
But  the  heart,  as  sad  we  roam, 
Pines  for  those  that  once  made  home. 

Cheer  thee,  spirit,  look  above ; 
There  is  tenderness  and  love  ; 
All  that  home  could  ever  be, 
In  thy  grief  and  woe,  to  thee. 
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There  are  joys  that  never  fade, 
Sunny  skies  without  a  shade ; 
Tears  are  wiped  from  weeping  eyes  ; 
No  more  sorrows,  fears,  or  sighs. 

There  the  loved  forever  dwell, 
On  the  lip  no  word  farewell : 
There  no  bending  willow  waves 
Over  tear-bedewed  graves. 

Home,  sweet  home,  far,  far  away, 
Opening  of  a  glorious  day, 
Everlasting  and  secure, 
Pledged  by  Him  whose  word  is  sure. 
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HEAVEN. 

Oh,  beautiful  land  of  the  dim  unseen  ! 
Where  the  mortal  shadow  hath  never  been  ; 
Where  the  angels  stand  with  their  folded  wings, 
And  strike  their  harps  to  the  King  of  kings  ! 

Where  the  saints  are  clothed  in  their  robes  of  white, 
And  on  every  head  is  a  crown  of  light, 
While  the  anthem  peals  in  a  rapturous  strain, 
"  Glory  and  power  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

Oh,  the  gates  of  pearl  and  the  streets  of  gold  ! 
Symbols  to  us  of  riches  untold, — 
For  who  shall  compare  an  earthly  gem 
With  the  stars  in  the  Saviour's  diadem  ! 

Oh,  blessed  land  !  where  no  taint  of  sin 

Shall  ever  enter  the  portals  within  ; 

Where  doubts,  and  repinings,  and  self,  and  pride, 

Are  lost  in  hosannas  to  Him  who  died. 

Oh,  haven  of  peace,  where  the  storm  is  o'er  ! 
Oh,  healing  tree  on  the  emerald  shore  ! 
Oh,  fadeless  day,  with  no  shadowy  night ! 
For  the  Lord  our  God  is  its  changeless  light ! 

Bright,  beautiful  land  of  the  dim  unseen, 
Where  the  wearied  footstep  hath  never  been. 
Where  sorrow  is  banished,  with  cares,  and  fears, 
Where  they  reap  in  joy  that  have  sown  in  tears. 
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Oh,  grant  that  at  last,  in  the  final  day, 
When  sects  and  creeds  shall  be  scattered  away, 
With  more  trusting  hearts,  and  with  sweeter  lays, 
We  may  all  unite  in  our  Saviour's  praise. 
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WHITHER? 

"Whither  goest  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou?" 

—Judges  19:17. 

I  come  from  a  land  of  beauty, 

Where  skies  are  entrancingly  fair, 
Where  the  flowers  are  dressed  in  their  regal  robes, 

And  their  perfume  floats  on  the  air. 
But  the  blossoms  wither  as  night  dews  fall, 
And  the  drooping  petals  become  a  pall. 

I  come  from  a  land  of  promise, 

Where  the  rainbow  is  spanning  the  cloud, 
Where  the  song  of  the  sky-lark  is  cheering 

The  heart  that  is  earthward  bowed. 
But  the  bright  hues  fade  on  the  darkening  sky, 
And  the  strains  of  the  music  in  echoes  die. 

I  come  from  a  land  of  changes, 

Where  nothing  but  death  is  sure, 
Where  the  tempest  folio ws  the  sunbeam, 

And  the  meteor  flashes  allure  ; 
Where  the  heart  grows  cold  ere  it  turns  into  dust, 
Where  the  moth  consumes  and  the  treasures  rust. 

I  come  from  a  land  of  trial, 

Temptation  and  bitter  strife, 
Where  the  good  that  we  would,  we  do  not, 

Where  the  conflict  ends  but  with  life, 
Where  the  path  is  beset  with  pitfalls  and  snares, 
Where  the  reaper  seeks  grain  and  only  finds  tares. 
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I  come  from  a  land  of  parting, 

Where  the  loved  of  the  early  days, 
With  curtained  eye,  and  with  unclasped  hand, 

Pass  helplessly  from  our  gaze  ; 
Where  we  dare  not  cling  to  the  loving  and  fair, 
Lest  the  black-plumed  wing  should  be  hovering  there. 

I  go  to  a  land  of  beauty, 

More  fair  than  the  poets  have  told, 
Where  the  waving  palms  and  the  jasper  wall, 

And  the  streets  of  the  purest  gold, 
And  the  gates  of  pearl  by  the  crystal  sea, 
Are  but  symbols  dim  of  the  glories  to  be. 

I  go  to  a  land  of  promise, 

Where  the  rainbow  around  the  throne 
Is  the  pledge  that  none  of  his  words  shall  fail 

Wherewith  he  hath  gathered  his  own. 
No  broken  chords  in  the  harmony  there  ! 
No  heaven-born  hopes  exchanged  for  despair. 

I  go  to  a  land  unclouded 

By  any  shadowing  night, 
Where  they  "  need  no  candle  nor  sunbeam," 

For  our  God  is  its  changeless  light. 
Where  the  dazzling  beams  on  our  vision  that  fall 
Are  but  wandering  rays  from  the  fountain  of  all. 
I  to  to  a  land  celestial, 

Where  God  wipes  away  all  the  tear*;. 
Where  the  former  things  have  departed, 

The  sorrows,  the  pain,  and  the  fears  ; 
AYhere  "  beauty  for  ashes,"  and  joy  for  our  woe, 
When  He  "makes  up  His  jewels,"  His  hand  will 
bestow. 
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Oh,  glorious,  beautiful  land  ! 

Unworthy,  and  fettered  by  sin, 
How  dare  I  hope  for  a  vision 

Of  all  the  glories  within  ? 
His  promise  is  sure,  His  robe  shelters  me, 
"  Where  the  Master  is,  there  the  servant  shall  be." 
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GIFT  OF  A  BIBLE. 

The  time  of  precious  gifts  both  rich  and  rare 
Has  come,  when  all  things  beautiful  and  fair 
Are  gathered  from  the  ocean  and  the  mine, 
As  tender  pledges  for  affection's  shrine. 

My  offering  take,  a  goblet  flowing  o'er 
With  treasures  earthly  fountains  never  bore  ; 
Waters  of  life,  assuaging  grief  and  pain, 
While  he  who  tastes  shall  never  thirst  again. 

No  gaudy  flowers  are  here  from  foreign  lands, 
Whose  blossoms  hide  the  thorns  that  pierce  our  hands  ; 
But  on  each  sacred  leaf  unfading  grows 
The  sweetest  flower  of  all — fair  Sharon's  Rose. 

No  sparkling  earthly  gem  I  offer  now, 
No  diamond  rare  to  flash  upon  thy  brow  ; 
But  beaming  with  the  rays  of  Heavenly  light, 
The  pearl  of  greatest  price  shall  meet  thy  sight. 

No  legacy  of  lands  and  fair  domain, 

In  all  their  verdure  stretching  o'er  the  plain, 

But  an  inheritance  more  blest  I  bring 

To  thee,  an  heir  of  God,  the  eternal  King. 

And  while  this  glad  New  Year  with  portals  sealed, 
Hides  from  our  view  the  paths  to  be  revealed, 
This  Book  will  prove  a  sure,  unerring  guide, 
Whatever  snares  may  tempt,  or  ills  betide. 
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BEAR  NO  BURDEN  ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY. 

"  Bear  no  burden,"  keep  unspotted 

All  the  hours  of  holy  time ; 
Let  no  hand  be  raised  in  labor ; 

'Tis  the  Sabbath  bells  that  chime. 

"  Bear  no  burden."     Ah,  my  spirit ! 

In  thy  hidden,  inner  fold, 
There  are  burdens  weighty,  earthly, 

Burdens  that  can  ne'er  be  told. 

Slowly  to  the  earthly  temple 

With  the  worshippers  I  wend, 
But  the  burden  of  my  errings 

To  the  dust  my  soid  doth  bend. 

Trifling  thoughts  that  steal  upon  me 

In  the  midst  of  things  divine — 
Pride  and  envy,  vain  repinings — 

Oh,  what  fearful  burdens  mine  ! 

"  Bear  no  burden."     Outward  vision 

Fails  to  see  the  guilt  within  ; 
But  the  spirit  shrinks  to  measure 

Hidden  vanity  and  sin. 

Thou,  my  Saviour,  in  compassion, 
From  my  soul  the  load  remove  : 

Let  me  in  Thy  holy  presence 
Bear  no  burden  but  Thy  love. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  RECEIVE  THEREFORE? 

"  A  hundred- fold,"  the  promise  is  given, 
The  treasures  laid  up  in  the  caskets  of  Heaven  ; 
More  precious  than  gems  from  an  earthly  shrine, 
Whose  brightness  is  mingled  with  dross  from  the  mine. 

"  A  hundred  fold,"  and  the  promise  is  sure, 
From  ae;es  to  ao'es  its  truth  will  endure  : 
While  the  passing  joys  of  the  fleeting  earth 
Often  fade  from  our  sight  in  the  hour  of  their  birth. 

"  A  hundred  fold,"  where  no  moth  can  destroy, 

No  rust  can  tarnish,  no  tempter  annoy  ; 

But  brighter  and  fairer  each  day  to  our  eye 

Are  the  treasures  long  promised  as  laid  up  on  high. 

"  A  hundred  fold,",  but -ere  we  shall  stand 
Within  the  gates  of  that  beautiful  land, 
The  tribulation  may  also  be  given 
As  a  needful  aid  to  fit  us  for  Heaven. 

The  tree  that  unbending  braves  the  storm, 
Would  wait  in  vain  for  the  zephyrs  to  form  ; 
A  pillar  of  strength  when  the  tempests  rage, 
And  over  the  earth  their  fierce  warfare  wage. 

Then  fear  not,  despair  not,  for  thou  shalt  receive 
The  "  hundred  fold,"  if  thou  wilt  but  believe. 
The  trials  our  Father  appoints  us  in  love, 
Will  new  luster  add  to  the  glories  above. 
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"GO  YE  ALSO." 

"  We  are  to  work  here;  the  rest  comes  by  and  by." 

— Moody. 

Haste  !  the  morn  e'en  now  is  breaking, 

Flashing  on  the  distant  hills  ; 
Nature's  harmony  awaking, 

All  the  air  writh  music  fills. 
Hear  the  Master's  earnest  pleading, 

"  In  my  vineyard  work  to-day  ;" 
Pass  not  by,  the  call  unheeding, 

Cheer,  and  aid,  and  bless,  and  pray  ! 

Higher  yet  the  beams  are  shining, 

With  a  fiercer,  scorching  heat. 
Tender  vines  are  intertwining, 

Where  the  thorns  and  brambles  meet. 
Laborer,  haste  !  the  hours  are  flying 

On  their  un-returning  wings  ; 
Souls  in  chains  of  death  are  lying, 

Till  thy  hand  deliverance  brings. 

Aliens  now  the  vineyard  rending, 

Lo  !  the  hedge  in  ruins  laid, 
And  the  purple  clusters  bending, 
Need  thy  strong,  supporting  aid. 

Oh,  delay  not,  lest  another 
Shall  thy  crown  of  jewels  wear  ; 

Save  thy  sinking,  erring  brother, 

And  his  wearv  burdens  bear. 
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Lo  !  the  evening  shadows  falling, 

Tell  the  vintage  work  is  done, 
And  the  Master's  welcome  calling 

Brings  release  to  every  one. 
Laborer,  in  the  field  before  thee, 

Rest  not  till  the  twilight  ray  ; 
Soon  the  nightfall  gathering  0'er  thee 
Will  emerge  in  perfect  day  ! 
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MARY  LYON. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  in  thy  dreamless  sleeping- 
They  laid  thee  where  the  willow-branches  wave  ; 

Snow-drops  and  daisies  each  in  turn  are  keeping 
Their  peaceful  vigils  o'er  thy  hallowed  grave. 

Thou  didst  not  wait  to  see  the  shadows  gather, 

The  calm,  sweet  hush  that  tells  the  day  is  done  ; 

But  in  the  heat  and  toil  of  noon-day,  rather, 

The   heights  Avere   scaled,    the   long-fought   victory 
won. 

Thou  art  not  dead  !  through  other  living  voices 
Thy  blessed  words  are  flowing  on  to-day  ; 

And  many  a  stricken,  bleeding  heart  rejoices, 
As  rays  of  heavenly  light  illume  her  way. 

Beside  the  bank  of  India's  flowing  waters, 
Beneath  the  branches  of  the  spreading  palm, 

Thy  teachings,  through  the  lips  of  Holyoke  daughters, 
Fall  on  the  ear  like  drops  of  healing  balm. 

The  echoes  of  thy  voice  e'en  now  are  stealing 

Through    Turkish    mosques    and    shining    Chinese 
towers  ; 

The  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  love  revealing 

To  dark-eyed  maidens  in  the  Persian  bowers. 

'Mid  islands  of  the  sea,  perfumed  with  beauty, 
Or  'neath  the  scorching  sun  of  Afric's  sky, 

Thy  warning  notes,  and  stirring  calls  to  duty, 
Lift  from  the  dust  the  spirits  doomed  to  die. 
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And  who  shall  say  what  high  and  holy  striving 
For  purer  lives,  and  nobler  deeds  of  worth, 

Kindled  by  thy  example,  here  is  thriving, 
To  bless  and  elevate  this  sinful  earth? 

How  vain  and  worthless  seems  all  earthly  glory  ! 

How  dim  the  gildino-  on  the  rolls  of  fame  ! 
While  with  admiring  eye  we  read  the  story 

Of  thy  great  life,  and  thy  immortal  name. 

Oh,  noble  heart,  to  noble  deeds  aspiring  ! 

Alike  unstained  by  worldliness  or  guile, 
In  self-denying  acts  and  zeal  untiring, 

Now  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Father's  smile. 
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THE  CITY  OF  OUR  GOD  ! 

"  We  see  the  «»tZ,  but  not  the  path." 

Beyond  the  limits  of  our  mortal  vision, 

Weak  human  sight, 
Arise  the  splendors  of  the  land  Elysian 

Beaming  in  light. 

Its  gates  of  pearl  are  even  now  unfolding, 

Where  angels  stand  ; 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dazzled  in  beholding 

That  blessed  land. 

Its  walls  of  jasper,  and  its  trees  of  healing 

Shade  waters  clear, 
While  songs  of  praise,  in  joyous  echoes  stealing, 

Entrance  the  ear. 

They  have  no  need  of  sun  or  moonbeam  shining, 

No  night  is  there  ; 
They  who  for  heavenly  gates  were  vainly  pining 

Palm  branches  bear. 

But,  ere  we  reach  the  blessed  land  immortal, 

Our  feet  must  stray 
Through  devious  paths  and  death's  dark,  chilling  portal, 

A  fearful  way. 

O'er  mountain  tops,  with  fainting  hearts,  and  weary, 

We  yet  must  climb, 
Then  in  the  valleys,  desolate  and  dreary, 

Abide  our  time. 
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It  may  be  soon  the  veil  will  be  uplifted 

Which  spans  our  way  ; 
The  darkest  cloud  may  usher  in,  when  rifted, 

The  blaze  of  day  ; 

Or  we  may  linger  till  the  night-dews  falling 

Our  spirits  chill ; 
Wearied,  perplexed,  and  on  our  Father  calling 

For  guidance  still. 

"  We  see  the  end,"  in  all  its  radiant  beauty, 

"  But  not  the  path;" 
We  may  be  led  to  brave,  in  call  of  duty, 

The  lightning's  scath  ; 

Yet,  far  beyond  this  maze  of  endless  winding 

Where  now  we  roam, 
In  blaze  of  glory  that  is  well  nigh  blinding, 

We  see  our  home. 

And,  casting  down  our  crowns  in  adoration 

Before  our  God, 
We  shall  forget  the  l '  path  "  of  tribulation 

Our  feet  have  trod. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

In  changeless  rest  her  hands  are  folded  now, 
The  drooping  lids  no  more  will  lifted  be, 

No  anxious  care  disturbs  the  marble  brow, 
From  every  shadowing  cloud  her  soul  is  free  ! 

With  saddened  heart  we  whisper,  "  Now  she  sleeps  ; 

Her  journey  ended,  and  her  life-work  done  ; 
No  longer  over  earthly  ills  she  Aveeps, 

Her's  is  the  triumph  by  the  victor  won  !  " 

Ah,  not  in  that  still  city  of  the  dead 

The  friend  we  cherished  really  sleeping  lies, 

The  casket  rests  in  its  cold,  snowy  bed, 
The  jewel  sparkles  in  the  upper  skies. 

There,  mingling  with  the  saints  in  rapture  bowed, 
The  ' '  King  in  all  His  beauty"  meets  her  sight ; 

Unshaded  now  by  any  mortal  cloud 

Her  eye  is  beaming  with  the  heavenly  light. 

And  as  she  casts  her  crown  before  His  feet, 

The  music  of  the  harpers  fills  the  air ; 
While  "  golden  vials  full  of  odors  "  sweet, 

"  The   prayers   of   saints,"   their   perfumed   incense 
bear. 

Oh  blessed  change  !     The  city  of  our  God  ! 

The  bending  rainbow  'round  about  the  throne, 
The  golden  streets  by  angel  footsteps  trod, 

The  light  where  earthly  sunbeam  never  shone  ! 
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Farewell,  dear  friend  !   we  tarry  yet  awhile, 
Some  lingering  till  the  twilight  shadows  fall ; 

Others  may  soon  receive  the  welcoming  smile 
Of  Him  whose  presence  is  our  all  in  all. 
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On  pages  9  and  142  for  Ingham  read  Kingman. 

On  page  32  for  Fails  read  Fales. 

On  page  183  for  Lathi'op  read  Lothrop. 

On  page  11,  line  10,  for  laid  read  lay. 

On  page  125,  in  line  14,  for  without  read  with. 

On  page  198,  first  line,  for  foxgloves 's   read  foxglove's. 

On  page  224,  last  stanza,  for  gardner's  read  gardener's. 


